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Foreword 


I have glanced through the manuscript written by Bhola 
Chatterji about Jayaprakash Narayan. Bhola is known 
for his critique of political personalities in whose con¬ 
tact he has come. He has been fortunate to have come 
not only in contact with many outstanding socialist lea¬ 
ders but was very close to them. Of whom JP was one. 
Bhola saw JP from very close quarters and his opinion of 
him may be expected to be objective. 

But there is always the possibility of being mistaken 
about assessing the personality of JP as a seeker of truth. 
As a seeker of ideas and principles, he often appeared to 
be vacillating in the opinion of many because he changed 
his views of and on. He never took a decision on the is¬ 
sue of ideology because it was ever a developing, a conti¬ 
nuing quest till the last days of his life. 

There was another aspect of JP whidt Bhola has empha¬ 
sised—and rightly so. It is that JP as a man of action was 
a determined personality. In fact these were the two 
sides of JP’s personality, one a seeker of ideas and the 
other a man of action. 

As a man of action JP was very firm and dedicated. In 
1942, when Gandhi ji urged the people of India to ''Do or 
die", it was merely a slogan to many of the leaders of the 
national movement but to JP it was a matter of life and 
death. And he did not pull his punches. It was equally 
so in 1974-75, that is, in the evening of his life, when JP 
started his crusade against corruption, injustice and mis¬ 
rule. 

At that time I advised the powers that be that they should 
not give way to the temptation of wrongly assessing the 
personality of JP, as many had done, that he was vacil¬ 
lating and at one stage or the other would abandon the 
movement and sit back. I said that nothing of the kind 
would happen, JP might once again stake his life and then 
it would be too difficult:, rather impossible for the rulers to 
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face the situation. That was exactly what happened. 
Indeed, this revealed JP*s real personality. It is necessary 
that this should be emphasised so that it may become an 
abiding source of inspiration for the generations to come. 

Bhola Chalterji has never been sparing of criticism of 
even his closest friends and the people whom he admires 
most. He has done the same to JP. Those who know 
Bhola as a writer and as an objective analyst of men and 
politics cannot take exception to this. He writes for post¬ 
erity but at certain points his criticism runs sharp to 
the extent that one may feel offended. But knowing the 
relationship between JP and Bhola I can say that whatever 
criticism there is, it has been just to assess the personality 
of JP. 

Yet another aspect of JP’s life which, though brought into 
focus, should have been emphasised more was the human 
aspect. Even in the company of the most ordinary per¬ 
sons JP always tried to meet them at his own level. He 
was so careful about the people who came in contact with 
him that sometimes one was overwhelmed by the affection 
and the consideration shown to him. Even for his worst 
critics JP had affection. For instance, Rammanohar Lohia. 
JP held Lohia in great affection although he was often 
bitterly critical of JP. In the last phase of his life Lohia 
realised his mistake and JP cried when Lohia went the way 
of all flesh. 

This is an objectively critical study of JP. Of course it 
is not possible to be as clinically objective in historio¬ 
graphy as, say, in Physics or Statistics. The very process 
of selection of some facts from among a large volume of 
them would automatically suggest a certain bias and 
Bhola is not immune from it. But it may be justifiably 
said that he has scrupulously stuck to the adage—^Facts are 
sacred, opinion is free. He has tried to be strictly honest 
so far as facts are concerned. 


August 24, 1983. 


(Chandra Shekhar) 



Introduction 

Jayaprakash Narayan was one of the cen.ury’s most 
controversial Indians. For better or worse, he occupied a 
unique place in the life of the people for nearly five deca¬ 
des. His political career appears to have followed almost 
all along a tortuous path that often terminated in a blind 
alley. He entered the political arena as a Marxist, label¬ 
ling Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi a "bouryeois refor¬ 
mist,” but soon claimed to have discovered in democratic 
socialism the panacea to the social, political and economic 
problems that smote the country. In the years imme¬ 
diately after India attained freedom, he continued to put 
his trust in democratic socialism, but his opinion of 
Gandhi changed. He was convinced that "socialism in this 
country would neglect Gandhism at its peril.” 

Jayaprakash withdrew from the socialist movement, or 
rather from active politics, in the mid—1950s to devote his 
whole time to the bhoodan sarvodaya movement, conclud¬ 
ing that it alone could find a way to the promised land. 
The process of change in his political thinking did not stop 
here. He went a step further to reject the party system, 
including parliamentary democracy. 

Between then and 5 June 1974, when he declared that 
"the Bihar movement’s ... ultimate aims were nothing less 
than total revolution,” there was a distance of about one 
decade and a half. Within this short time Jayaprakash 
seemed to have turned about, politically speaking. The 
party system and all that went with it were no longer 
taboo. Not only that, the emerging socio-political realities 
propelled him to conclude that the hhoodan^satuodaya 
movement had in the given context become irrelevant. 

After his withdrawal from the socialist movement, of 
which he was one of the chief architects, the others being 
Narendra Deva and Rammanohar Lohia, Jayaprakash 
was variously described as a confused ideologue whose 
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political life was full of inconsistencies, and escapist who 
had no understanding of the realities on the ground. By 
the time free India’s first Prime Minister, Jawaharlid 
Nehru, died Jayaprakash had been dismissed as a spent 
force. And yet this man was set on a pedestal at the 
fairly advanced age of 72 to be acclaimed as "the second 
liberator [the first being Gandhi] of the country” in 1977. 
To countless Indians he became very much the Lokanayak, 
the man who played the titled role in the drama that 
this country witnessed after the proclamation of emer¬ 
gency in June 1975. 

His frequent changes of political views, some may con¬ 
tend, could not be avoided because he found them inade¬ 
quate to meet the challenge of the times. Others may 
suggest that Jayaprakash and Lohia had since 1947 applied 
their energies to creating an alternative power centre to 
Congress. Lohia’s political line was spade-prison-vote: 
spade or constructive work among the people; prison or 
building up mass power through movements and agita¬ 
tion; and vote or fighting elections, the emphasis being on 
the second item of activity. On the other hand, Jayapra¬ 
kash was somewhat lukewarm to prison and vote in the 
initial stage, particularly after the 1952 general election, 
and addressed himself to constructive work. His commit¬ 
ment was to build up a movement rather than a party, 
a plausible explanation being that a party was basically 
an instrument for fighting elections and capturing state 
power, but a movement went beyond that. 

In the 1967 elections, Lohia turned his attention to setting 
up united fronts in order to create a national alternative to 
Congress. He succeeded, at the state level, in creating 
an alternative of sorts but Jayaprakash was not very en¬ 
thusiastic. A decade later, however, in March 1977, Jaya¬ 
prakash recognised the need for a party. And he spared 
no pains to rig up, without formally associating himsdf 
with it, the Janata Parly, comprising opposition groups 
of various political persuasions, not excluding the Janft 
Sangh. Jayaprakash thus returned to Lohia’s idea of 
creating an alternative to Congress at the national level 



But the alternative he created was a caricature of what 
he presumably had in mind. He did not have to wait 
long to discover that it was not commitment to an ideo¬ 
logy but a combination of other factors, such as personal 
prejudices, caste and personality equations, that deter¬ 
mined the approach of the Janata Party, which was in 
fact a loose coalition of disparate groups and individuals, 
to men and affairs. One thing led to another, and he 
arraigned the Janata government for **treading the same 
old beaten track which led the Congress government to 
failure.” 

The past lay behind him; the present was utterly dis- 
appointing; and the future looked uncertain. The Janata 
Party, his creation, disowned him. He felt deserted. Im¬ 
ploringly, he sought to remind the men who had, thanks 
to him, lodged themselves in the corridors of power, of 
the pledge he had made them give the nation at Rajghat 
in April 1977. 

But who was so innocent as to head his warning that 
the gap between promise and fulfilment should not 
widen, that the people should not be mocked with false 
hopes. This only reminded him of what happened to 
Gandhi, in whose footsteps he had tried to follow, when 
he made efforts to fight the corrupting influence of power 
on those that were supposed to be his sworn disciples. 
After all, as Louis Fischer observed, even Gandhi’s "own 
high authority was no match for the power of a govern¬ 
ment bom of his efforts and whose members touched 
his feet in obeisance.” 

ffs the story of Jayaprakash drew to a close, it acquired 
tragic proportions. He died a man not at peace with him¬ 
self, but not in a personal sense. His discontent with 
the given political system was understandable. Also 
understandable was his search for an alternative, convin¬ 
ced as he was that the Westminster model of parliamen¬ 
tary democracy could not work in the Indian context. 
Indeed, he endeavoured to hew a new path for this 
complex sodety to build a viable, egditaxian and de¬ 
mocratic system. But the alternative he suggested, his 
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thoughts and id^as, his concept of total revolulion re¬ 
mained in the rough. They were not formulated logical¬ 
ly, nor integrated into what might provide a rational, 
workable and enduring alterna'ive. It may of course be 
viewed from another angle, suggesting that Jayaprakash 
was born ahead of his time, the concept of total revolu¬ 
tion was perfectly logical, he picked up the threads where 
Gandhi had left them and that, at a philosophical level, 
he was nearer Gandhi than any other Indian. 

In the pages that follows it is not proposed to take on 
the assignment of defending or debunking Jayaprakash. 
Whether or not he was a man of destiny, whether or not 
his concept of total revolution provides a key to the 
ultimate solution of the country’s problem of bread and 
bliss, I do not claim to know. Only an attempt has been 
made here to understand the man and his ideas, to see 
things in the right perspective and, if possible, to set the 
record of one of the most turbulent periods in post-inde¬ 
pendence India straight. One thing, however, may be said 
for certain—history will remember him for his noncon¬ 
formism, his indomitable spirit that would easily remind 
one of the men who stood their ground at Haldhighat. 

The study begins at an arbitrary point and then ventu¬ 
res to look back upon the past, travelling backwards 
and forwards. Mention may also be made of the fad 
that I found it difficult to do even minimum justice to 
the subject without frequently quoting Jayaprakash 
in extenso. That perhaps is enough justification for the 
lengthy quotations. 

A duty must now be performed and obligations acknow¬ 
ledged. I should like to state clearly that the book would 
not have seen the light of day but for the very generous 
support that Dr. B. P. Adhikari, Director of the Indian 
Statistical Institute, gave me by way of a post-superan¬ 
nuation reappoinment for one year. Without this insti¬ 
tutional assistance it would not have been possible for 
me to complete the book. Dr. Adhikari is to be thanked 
also for reading the manuscript and commenting on it 
while it was being prepared. I am indebted to Mr 
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Chandra Shekhar, president of the Janata Party, for the 
valuable suggestions, lengthy taped interview, and liberty 
he ungrudgingly allowed me to call on him frequently for 
clarification of many controversial issues relating to the 
JP movement. 

My sincere gratitude goes to Mr M J Akbar, editor of 
the Telegraph and Sitndag^ a more indulgent friend than 
whom it is hard to come across. It was because of his 
unfailing sympathy and consideration that I could often 
write on Jayaprakash for Siinday and also liberally draw 
upon them for material. I am grateful to the Ananda 
Bazar group of publications for allowing me to draw 
upon several of my articles which were originally publis¬ 
hed in the extinct Hindusthan Standard at different times. 
Mr Sankar Ghose joint editor, Amrr a Bazar Pattrika, deser¬ 
ves my thanks for his kind permission to use material 
from the articles I wrote for his paper from time to 
time. I acknowledge my debt of gratitude to Professor 
Raj Krishna, with whom I have had the privilege of dis¬ 
cussing a great many things about Jayaprakash and his 
politics. My thanks are also due to Dr Hari Dev Sharma, 
Head, Research and Publications, Nehru Memorial Mu¬ 
seum and Library, for the large measure of help he ren¬ 
dered me both in his personal and official capacity. 

I must also thank Mr Devendra Prasad Singh, former 
Vice-Chancellor, Bhagalpur University, Dr Suraj Bandyo- 
padhyay. Sociological Research Unit, Indian Statistical 
Institute, and Mr Indra Sen, Assistant Editor, Business 
Standard, for their helpful comments. I shall be remiss 
in my duty if I fail to remember gratefully the late 
Bishweshwar Prasad Koirala and the late Brahmanand for 
their support, encouragement and constructive criticism. 
I wish to thank Mr Trevor Drieberg for his editorial ser¬ 
vice and impartial criticism. Mr Ashish K Basu, Mr 
Ramendra N Biswas and Mr Naryan Chandra Saha o£ the 
Sociological Reserch Unit deserve my thanks for typing 
the manuscript. And to my wife Anubha a word of 
sincere appreciation. 

Finally, it should be unreservedly stated that although 
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I worked on this study, an approved research project, as 
a member of the Sociological Research Unit, 1 alone am 
responsible for the errors and opinions in the book. 

Bhola Chatterji 

Sociological Research Unit 
Indian Statistical Institute 
203 Barrackpore Trunk Road 
Calcutta—700035. 

15 August 1983. 



CHAPTER I 


Ahead of His Time 

If one peers into the twilight out of which Jayaprakash 
Narayan emerged in 1977 to be acclaimed the saviour of 
Indian democracy, it could easily be seen that his nearly 
five-decade-long political career had almost all along fol¬ 
lowed a tourtuous course that often seemed to terminate 
in a blind alley. Yet it is no exaggeration that no Indian 
in the post-independence era, with the obvious except'ons 
of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, 
came anywhere near stirring the feelings of the people 
as Jayaprakash did. 

The passion, furore and controversy he caused, the 
battles he lost and accolade.s he earned are now things 
of the past. The homage and tributes are over and myth 
and reality have started their interplay with the memory 
of nis life. Naturally, the crucial assessment will have to 
follow. 

But what do we make of him? Whatever may be the 
final verdict of history—one might not agree with his 
ideas, dialectically one might make mincemeat of his con¬ 
cept of total revolution, one might even be tempted to con¬ 
clude that his thoughts and ideas were woolly and he was 
a muddle-headed theoriscr who often deserted what he 
had earlier considered the only path that could lead to 
the promised land—^that would not detract from the fact 
that all through his intensely lived and eventful political 
life this man had consistently been in search of ideas that 
might trace a new path for the country. 

The mind drifts to a June day in the mid-1970s. That 
25 June 1975, is a watershed in the life of the country 
since the attainment of freedom is hard to dispute. Jaya- 
prakash had given the call for total revolution and govern¬ 
ment was determined to liquidate the forces which nfight 
respond to it. It was touch and go whether India would 
survive as a viable democracy. 
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Conflict in JP^s Politics 


The March 1977 parliamentary election gave the ver¬ 
dict that the country’s democratic system was not negoti¬ 
able. But did the installation of a Janata government in 
office imply the achievement of the objective Jayaprakash 
had set himself. Far from it, he said. He did not equate 
electoral success with the completion of his mission. For 
he could appreciate that a great distance had still to be 
covered before his dream would be translated into reality, 
the dream of an India "in which officials and represen- 
taitivcs are the servants of the people.... It is a community 
dedicated to antyodaya [welfare of the least and the low¬ 
liest].” In short, he emphasised, "my vision is of a free, 
progressive and Gandhi an India ^ that is realisation of the 
goal of total revolution, nonviolent and value-based. 

And how did Jayaprakash look at the result of his life’s 
work? When in his last days he brooded over the prospect 
of the impending failure of his most cherished creation— 
the Janata Party—was he at peace with himself? He 
told me in July 1978, ’’Well, I don’t claim to be entirely 
at peace with myself. In a personal sense, I am. But when 
I look at what is happenning around me I feel very un¬ 
happy. then I am surely not at peace with myself. I would 
like to do something about what I think i.s going wrong, 
but, unfortunately, partly because of my illness and partly 
because of other limitatioi^s I am unable to do very much 
That adds to my dissatisfaction with myself and the situ¬ 
ation that obtain.s over which I can’t have complete 

control.”^ 

Was this the same man who had only the other day 
raised the nation from the dead? Quite so, said the Janata 
Party president, Chandra Shekhar, when I asked him for 
his assessment of Jayaprakash’s role in rescuing India 
from authoritarianism. The answer was, in Chandra 

> Quoted in Vasant Nargolkar, “Split in Sarva Seva Sangh seems 
unavoidable,'* Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 6 MKt' ^^7. 
^Author-Jayaprakash taped interview on 6 JulyAlso see 
Amrita Bazar Patrika^ Calcutta, 4 Novemba* li^B, whidi publish¬ 
ed it. The tapes of this interview as well as of the other in¬ 
terviews subsequently referred to are in the custody of the 
Sodfdogical Research Unit oi the Indian Statistical Institute. 
There will therefore be no further mention of them. 
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Shekhar’s own words: ’’Bhola, you know my opinion 
about Jayaprakash Narayan. His role in saving democracy 
in this country was assessed by me as early as in 1974. 
It was for the first time after 1947, if I may say, after 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jayaprakash was the only person who 
enthused the masses to assert certain values in our pub¬ 
lic life. At that time the prestige of our parliamentary 
institutions, our democratic institutions was slowly being 
eroded and Jayapraksh tried to draw the attention of the 
nation to that problem. Corruption in high places, favouri¬ 
tism, nepotism, infighting for power—^these were some of 
the maladies that were eating into the very vitals of our 
democracy. Jayaprakash started his movement on these 
issues. But, unfortunately, those who were in power did 
not understand the rationale of that movement. At thai 
time I pleaded with Mrs Indira Gandhi time and again 
that she should have a dialogue with JP so that we toge¬ 
ther could find some solution to these problems. Instead 
of trying to find a solution to these problems, she perhaps 
thought that power was everything. I made a statement 
at that time that with the political power Mrs Gandhi 
enjoyed and the moral power Jayaprakash possessed both 
should unite to lift the country out of the morass. 

"But that did not happen. I feel that if JP had not 
started the movement at that time perhaps we would have 
been caught in the trap of authoritarianism. Though I 
was in Congress, I tried my best to save the country and 
Congress from being driven to the wall. I have no hesi¬ 
tation in admitting, however, that it was of little avail. 
Most of the time it was just a cry in the wilderness. But 
when JP took the lead in the movement people were 
enthused, they were involved. 

"Though the movement was suppressed after the dec¬ 
laration of Emergency, I am reminded of the 1942 move¬ 
ment. Many people thought after the 1942 movement that 
the British had succeeded in suppressing for all time the 
urge for freedom. But soon after 1942, when people came 
but of jail, we saw the upsurge of humanity in this coun¬ 
try. The people showed the same enthusiasm, redoubled 
courage and vigour. 

"The same thing happened in February 1977. No sooner 
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hjad we come out of jail than we saw that what had 
done during 1974 and 1975 did not go waste. People re¬ 
membered all that was responsible for the demoralisation 
in the nation, and they also remembered the sacrifice JP 
had made. I think the Janata Party could win the elec¬ 
tions only because JP had sown the seeds of courage and 
determination among the people. That contribution cannot 
be forgotten. Mahatma Gandhi gave us freedom, JP 
gave us the will to survive as a democratic nation.”® 

Not a few Indians shared Chandra Shekhar’s opinion. 
Just one instance would suffice for our purpose. Until 
recently, up to the declaration of emergency, it was firmly 
believed that no 20th century Indian came anywhere near 
deserving to be measured alongside Gandhi. The belief 
suddenly changed when, like thieves in the night, the 
authorities whisked Jayaprakash off to prison. 

Between that ominous night and July 1977 not much 
time elapsed. But the nation’s political life had meanwhile 
witnessed a great transformation. In a glittering presen¬ 
tation ceremony on 16 July 1977, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
awarded Jayaprakash a tamrapatra, a, copper plaque which 
described him as "a blazing star of the twentieth century, 
illuminating the path of wisdom and courage to a nation 
temporarily atrophied by the dark clouds of tyranny, in¬ 
justice, fear and frustration.” 

The citation further said: "We venerate you as the 
messiah who led us to freedom from native dictatorship 
through a unique ballot-box revolution in 1977 as we do 
the Mahatma who led us to freedom from foreijgn rule 
through a historically unique nonviolent revolution in 
1947.” According to M C Chagla, who read the citation, 
"While Gandhi created the nation Jayaprakash taught 
how the nation should live.”^ 

The applause died away much too soon, almost abruptly. 
What followed seemed to suggest that Jayaprakash had 
not lost much of his genius for contending passions on all 


3Author-Chandra Shekhar taped interview on 13 July 1978. Also 
see Amrita Bzaar Patrika, Calcutta, 4 November 1878, which 
publidied it. 

*Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcuatta, 17 July 1977. 
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sides. If some idolised him as a man of destiny, others as¬ 
serted that his political life was full of inconsistencies, 
that what he passionately held a brief for in the morning 
was jettisoned before the twilight merged into darkness. 
It was held that his concept of total revolution had basic 
contradictions and that its goal, theoretical aspect and the 
methodological questions involved had not been logically 
spelt out. In reality, it was a mere slogan that had been 
continually harped on to serve a given purpose. The con¬ 
tention was that Jayaprakash was a wavering ideologue 
whose emotions always got the better of his reason. 

A pause may be permitted here to get a glimpse of the 
man from another angle. Let us recollect an August day 
some 35 years ago, 9 August 1942. Gandhi had 
been taken into custody. So also were Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Abul Kalam Azad, Vallabhbhai Patel, J B Kripa- 
lani and a host of other leaders and workers of the Indian 
National Congress. Subhas Chandra Bose, who perforce 
had to leave the c»)untry, was busy raising a liberation 
army abroad. 

But the entire nation could not possibly be suppressed. 
The people rebelled. They took to the streets. Their battle- 
cry was "Quit India” and the pledge "Do or Die.” India 
was afire. Of the men who added fuel to the flames Jaya¬ 
prakash stood in the forefront. De.scribing his role in the 
August movement, the Government of India observed: 
"From the beginning of the struggle the Congress Socialist 
Party [CSP], a group within the main party and an integ¬ 
ral part of the Congress, had played an important part.... 

"The escape from Hazaribagh Jail in early November 
of Jayaprakash Narayan, of the Congress Socialist Party, 
the same man whose detected attempt to .smuggle letters 
from Deoli in 1941 had caused such a sensation and who 
in those letters had poured scorn on the 'farce of satya- 
graha* and had called for the organisation of a secret wing 
which would not pay even lip service to the creed of non¬ 
violence, further increased the influence of this leftwing 
of the Congress: With the arrest from time to time of 
certain of the leaders, Jayaprakash Narayan came to play 
an increasingly important part in the direction of a move- 
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ment, which was by now indistinguishable from an under¬ 
ground revolutionary movement.”® 

Some 33 years had passed between then and 25 June 
1975. In terms of time this was not very long. But not so 
otherwise, for India suddenly found itself confronted with 
the worst political crisis since the attainment of freedom 
in 1947. The villain of the piece, according to the most 
dominant segment of the ruling Congress Party and its 
allies, was none other than the V2-year-old Jayaprakash. 
Independent India’s third Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, 
did not choose to be euphemistic when she insinuated that 
he had become the most untiring spokesman of the forces 
of reaction; and in him treasonous elements foimd the 
man they could count upon. If Indira Gandhi did not talk 
for the mere pleasure of it, the reference was clearly to 
the opposition movement in Gujarat, which she rated 
nothing short of "an attempt by fascist forces to subvert 
the democratic system.”® 

In her broadcast over All India Radio on 26 June 1975 
she observed, elaborating the reasons for the proclamation 
of emergency, that "in the name of democracy it has been 
sought to negate the very functioning of democracy.” She 
did not stop there. Referring obviously to Jayaprakash, 
she said that "certain persons have gone to the length of 
inciting our armed forces to mutiny and our police to 
rebel. 

On the face of it, there was not much difference between 
the two assessments, notwithstanding the vast political 
change the country had meanwhile undergone. If the 
colonial rulers were convinced that Jayaprakash posed a 
threat to the empire, Indira Gandhi also was of the opi¬ 
nion that he endangered the security of the state. This 
indeed was a mockery of fate. 

Between then and March 1977 was a distance of barely 
two years. The forces of authoritarianism had seemingly 

^Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances 1942-43 (Published 
with authority), preface by Richard Tottenham, Additional Sec¬ 
retary to Ihe Grovemment of India, Home Department, Manager 
of Publications, Delhi, 1943, pp 24-25. 

•The Sfatesmott, Calcutta, 2 March 1974. 

?7bid, 27 June 1975. 
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been made to bite the dust and the Janata Party installed 
in office with the 82-year-old Morarji Desai as Prime 
Minister, thanks once again to Jayaprakash. We could de¬ 
pend on him to testify to this. In his own words: "1 helped 
them to come to power because I had hoped they would 
yet write a new chapter of India’s history.”* 

But Desai had a different opinion of the man who made 
it possible for him to become prime minister. The balance- 
sheet of the Janata Party’s performance from its assump¬ 
tion of office however left Jayaprakash in no doubt that 
it ”was ti^cading the same old beaten track which led the 
Congress government to failure and the nation to the 
brink of disaster.” The need of the hour therefore was, 
he emphasised, to get the "caravan of the total revolu¬ 
tion”,® which had come to a halt after the formation of 
the Janata government at the centre, on the move. 

This incited Desai to observe that if Jayaprakash "wants 
to say that, he can say so. I do not want to enter into 
a confrontation with Mr Narayan.”'*^ Prime Minister 
Desai did not let the matter rest here. He later got it 
clearly understood, particularly when infighting had al¬ 
most made the Janata Party a caricature of itself, that 
"Jayaprakash Narayan is not the arbiter in party 
affairs.” For that matter, Desai emphasised, "Mr Nara¬ 
yan may tell many things, but that does not mean I am 
going to accept them.”** 

The conclusion may not be wide of the mark that 
Jayaprakash, branded a rebel by both the colonial and the 
indigenous rulers, was also a thorn in the flesh of the 
men whom he had helped climb the ladder of power. One 
of the notable exceptions was Janata president Chandra 
Shekhar. 

Spatially, Nasik prison is not a way from the de¬ 
tention camp at Chandigarh. In another context of course 
there was a great deal of difference between the two. The 


^HinAustan Times, New Delhi, 15 August 1978. 
*Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 6 June 1978. 
iOTimes of India, New Delhi, 13 June 1978. 
^^Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 23 July 1978, 
^iAmrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 23 August 1978. 
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journey Jayaprakash embarked on at Nasik in 1932 never 
for a moment caused him to despair of its successfid com¬ 
pletion. If it was destined to be long and arduous, it also 
promised freedom from bondage, freedom to be master in 
one’s own house. There was nothing that could make him 
lose hope and courage, and the future looked far from 
uncertain. 

Entirely different was the scene on 25 June 1975. There 
was darlmess all round. Jayaprakash had little hope of 
ever stepping out of the Chandigarh detention camp to 
complete his unfinished mission. He had nothing to look 
forward to and he did not conceal it: "My world lies in 
a shambles all around me. I am afraid 1 shall not see it 
put together again in my lifetime.”** 

He was greatly disillusioned, for it seemed as if a tidal 
wave had submerged his accustomed world. All his calcu¬ 
lations, his assurance, his hopes and dreams had gone hay¬ 
wire. Nothing would perhaps explain this more vividly 
than his admission that "Indiraji’s regime may be remem¬ 
bered in history for its many achievements or lack of 
them—^its most notable achievement is the murder of 
democracy—^but for me it will be remembered...as a 
regime in independent India in which I experienced for 
the first time teargass, lathi blows [from the Central Re¬ 
serve Police and detention since my release from den- 
tention in April 1946 from Agra central prison I had never 
been arrested or detained.”*^ 

That he considered his detention imder the emergency 
the most searing experience in his life was perhaps because 
it wrecked the feeling of immunity he had nursed all 
along. He never imagined that he could be taken into cus¬ 
tody in free India, notwithstanding his opposition, not 
necessarily passive always, to those in power. Cemtrast tins 
with the fact that Rammanohar Lohia, who was Jaya- 
prakash’s colleague in the Indian socialist movement and 
one of its most important leaders, had suffered incarcera¬ 
tion no less than 14 times after freedom. 

i^Jayaprakash Narayan, Prison Diarp 1975, Abhay Praks- 
han, Pune, 1977, p 11. 
iWd, pp 15-16. 
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His apprehension eventually proved unfounded. The 
people saw to it that democracy in this country did not go 
the way it had in most Third World Countries. Soon after 
the Janata Party government was established, an appa¬ 
rently contented Jayaprakash declared on a short stop¬ 
over in London on the way to the US for medical treat¬ 
ment: ”My life’s work is done now”.’® 

This conclusive statement bemused not a few, parti¬ 
cularly those who had knowledge of his chequered politi¬ 
cal life. Other things apart, did he not emphasise m his 
message to the inaugural conference of the Janata Party, 
even as he said that his task had been completed, that 
”the country’s problems are very serious and vast and 
it will take a long time to find solutions to all of them.”’® 

Of course he explained in a way what prompted him 
to say this. Answering my question in a taped interview 
on 22 April 1978, "On 1 May last year you /said 1 feel my 
life's work is done’. What exactly did you mean?”—Jaya¬ 
prakash observed: "What I might have meant was that 
in the political field independence had been achieved and 
democracy rescued from an internal danger. I did have 
some part to play in that drama, and when I said that my 
life’s work was done I might have meant these things. 

"Essentially, I am not a political being in the sense 
that I don’t aspire to any political position of power or 
influence but I would certainly like to see poverty abo¬ 
lished, caste abolished and a new society created in which 
all men are equal. This does not mean everyone would 
have equal wealth or property or happiness but at least 
all must have a fair opportunity, and there should be no 
barriers. I believe that the basis of thijS new society 
has been achieved, though I am sure a great deal remains 
to be done....May^ at that time I felt that what had al¬ 
ready been done or what 1 had been able to do was all 
that I could do. And in that sense my life’s work was 
done.”’^ 

What he said in explanation of his statement satisfied 


^^Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 2 May 1977. 
i^Sunday, Vol. 6, Issue 15, 25 June 1978, p. 20. 
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neither his critics nor his friends. But there was nothing 
new in it. On more occasions than one he seemed to have 
landed himself in a position that only produced a crop of 
questions. So much so that he came to be identified as 
the subcontinent’s most impredictable man in politics. 

He had been, especially since his withdrawal from the 
socialist movement in the early 1950s, variously described 
as a confused idealist who habitually went off at a tan¬ 
gent, an escapist, a shirker. By the time Jawaharlal Nehru 
went the way of all flesh Jayaprakash was dismissed as 
a spent force, if you like a burntout case. He was put in 
the dock, condemned and executed, politically speaking, 
by the intellectuals of almost every conceivable political 
persuasion. 

Yet this man was set on a pedestal at the age of 72 
and implored by nearly the entire spectrum of the oppo¬ 
sition to snatch a brand from the burning, following the 
declaration of emergency. A grateful people acclaimed 
him as their saviour when the outcome of the sixth parlia¬ 
mentary election rang the knell of the 30-year-old, seem¬ 
ingly impregnable Congress rule. He appeared to stride 
the subcontent like a colossus, albeit briefly. 

The question is: What is Jayaprakash Narayan? A 
compulsive protester? An adventurer in the realm of 
ideas? A nihilist?An iconoclast for the love of icono- 
clasm? A seer born before his time? A late 20th century 
version of John Bunyan’s Christian? A Wayfarer in 
search of an idyllic society? Or a lonely crusader intent 
on bearing his cross? In short, what is the essenetial Jaya¬ 
prakash? 

I asked Jayaprakash this question during one of the 
several taped interviews I had with him in April 1978. He 
replied: "Well, I think that is for others to And out. As 
far as I am concerned I do not pretend to know what is 
the essential Jayaprakash Narayan. All that 1 can say is 
that I have tried to be true to myself, I have not kept 
myself under any delusion. I know my faults, my failings, 
my failures, and the little success I had probably was due 
largely to circumstances and situations which were some¬ 
what favourable. My own contribution might have been 
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very little. It is not false humility that makes me say so 
but I do feel like that.”*® 

Reference might also be made to Jayaprakash’s state¬ 
ment countering the charge that he had frequently chan¬ 
ged from one line of thought and action to another. As he 
put it: "I have often been accused of changing my views 
and my fields of activity. I claim that through all the ap¬ 
parent changes, I have been pursuing a single goal, seek¬ 
ing the answer to a single question: How to make India 
independent and help establish a social, economic and 
political democracy? This search has taken me to several 
ideologies and political paths until I have arrived at the 
conclusion that Gandhiji holds the answer, not a mindless 
application of Gandhiji’s ideas but their dynamic and 
revolutionary adaptation.”*® 

This evidently overlooked the basic point that a claim 
could not be substituted for logical exposition. It would 
therefore be necessary to go into his long and complex 
political life to find a satisfactory answer. 


iBAuthor-Jayaprakash taped interview, 22 April 1978. Also see 
Sunday, Vol. 6, Issue 15, 25 June 1978, p. 20. 

^Vayaprakash Narayan, Towards Total Revolution, Vol 1, (ed) 
Brahmanand, Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1978, p. VII. 
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Mmrxian Detoiff 

The concept of democratic socialism, unlike communism, 
appeared rather late on the Indian political scene. After 
the failure of the 1932 civil disobedience movement there 
was clear evidence of exhaustion in the ranks of Congress, 
of a feeling that the leader had left them in the lurch. 
Two trends were noticeable in Congress. A sizeable sec¬ 
tion gave vent to the feeling that they had reached the 
end of their tether. They looked askance at Gandhi’s lea¬ 
dership. The question that seemed uppermost in their 
minds was "Where do we go from here?” and Gandhi 
could give no convincing answer. A measure of Gandhi’s 
own restlessness could be had from the fact that he re¬ 
signed his formal membership of Congress. 

If he was aware of his own inadequacy, he also believed 
that "Congress had no real faith in his own principles 
and programme.” He aired his feelings in his letter of 
resignation. It said, among other things, "that a very large 
body of Congress intelligentsia were tired of my methods 
and views and the programme based upon them, that 1 
was a hindrance rather than a help to the natural growth 
of Congress, that instead of remaining the most democra¬ 
tic and representative organisation, it was dominated by 
my personality, that in it there was no free play of rea¬ 
son. That these Congressmen were eager for some form 
of constitutional politics need not be repeated. 

Another section of Congressmen, numerically small, 
keenly felt the need for a left of centre reorientation of 
the freedom struggle. Foremost among them were Naren- 
dra Deva, Jayaprakash Narayan, Ranunanohar Lohia, 
Achyut Patwardhan, Asoka Mehta, Minoo Masani, Yusuf 
Meherally, S M Josh! and Ganga Sharan Sinha. The ques- 


^QUoted in Penderal Moon, Gandhi and Modefn India, The 
English universities Press, London, 1962; p 182. 
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tion of giving an organised expression to what had been 
discussed threadbare while some of them were together 
in Nasik prison, where they had been lodged after their 
arrest for participation in the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment. In a manner of speaking, thi|S prison was the birth¬ 
place of the Congress Socialist Party (CSP), Jayaprakash 
acting the part of midwife. 

The fourth child of a lower middle class family, Jaya¬ 
prakash was born, on 12 October 1902, at Sitabdiara, one 
of the innumerable nondescript villages abounding in 
Bihar. While studying at Patna College for his inter¬ 
mediate examination he married, at the age of 18, the 
fourteen-year-old Prabhavati. He left his studies to parti¬ 
cipate in the noncooperation movement, only to be disil¬ 
lusioned when Gandhi had it withdrawn after the Chauri- 
Chaura incident.^* He subsequently went to the United 
States for studies, leaving Prabhavati at Gandhi’s ashram 
at Sabarmati in Gujarat. He worked in various capacities 
in the US, as a fruit packer, a waiter in a restaurant, to 
pay for his studies at as many as six universities. 

During his stay in the US he was drawn to communism 
and enrolled himself a member of the American Com¬ 
munist Party. As he put it, "strangely enough, it was in 
the land of resilient and succe.ssful capitalism...that I 
became a convert to Marxism, or more precisely, to Soviet 
communism as it was then.”^^ The Marxist Jayaprakash 
was "persuaded" by M N Roy’s "writings of those days... 
to believe that Gandhiji was against the social revolution 
and would at a moment of crisis hasten to uphold the 
system of exploitation and inequality."^ 

On his return to India in November 1929, Jayaprakash 
met Nehru at Wardha ashram. Common interests form- 


21Situated in the United Province (now Uttar Pradesh) Chauri 
Chaura shot into prominence; in February 1922, when Congress 
-led demonstrators burnt alive twentytwo policemen at the local 
police station, leading to Gandhi's abandonment of the 
contemplated struggle at Bardoli. 

23Jayai»rakash Narayan, From SocUdiem to Sarvodaya (second edi¬ 
tion), Akhll Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh Prakashan, Rajghat, 
Kashi, 1959, p 10. 

M/bid, p 11. 
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cd a bond between the two men and Nehru invited him to 
join the labour department of the All India Congress 
Committee (AICC) as its secretary. He accepted the offer. 
Thereafter, Anand Bhavan, the Nehru family home in 
Allahabad, became his workplace until his involvement 
in the civil disobedience movement landed him in Nasik 
Road Central Jail. He also worked for two months in 1930 
as private secretary to G D Birla, a Marwari businessman 
of Calcutta who subsequently became one of Gandhi’s 
prominent hosts and financiers. 

When the movement was on, Jayaprakash did a stint 
as acting general secretary of Congress in 1932. Two things 
that marked him out in this period were on one hand his 
affectionate relations with Nehru and cordial dislike of 
Gandhi, and complete disillustionment with the Moscow- 
oriented communist movement, in this case the Communist 
Party of India (CPI), on the other. 

Much as he claimed to be a Marxist; he gave a wide 
berth to CPI as it dissociated itself from the mainstream 
of the national struggle. His argument was that "the 
Communists in India were only following, of course, the 
policy laid down by the Third Communist International, 
which by then come completely under the leadership of 
Stalin. The patently mistaken policy that the Comintern 
had been following since 1928 and which had resulted in 
the division of the labour and socialist movements through¬ 
out the world and in the isolation of the Communists from 
the national movements in all the colonial countries, ap¬ 
peared to me, as indeed it was later acknowledged to be, 
contrary to Marxist theory generally and specifically to 
the famous colonial policy enunciated by Lenin...I natu¬ 
rally kept away from the CPI and joined the ranks of 
the soldiers of freedom. 

The Patna meeting of AICC on 18 and 19 May 1934 was 
something more than a routine exercise. Acting on Gandhi’s 
advice, it formalised the suspension of the individual civil 
disobedience movement. It also sanctioned the AU-India 
Swarajya Party^s proposal to contest the ensuing Central 


p 13. 
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Legislative Assembly election. 

Both decisions created a furore at the All India Socialist 
Conference held in Patna on 17 May 1934. Young radicals 
who participated in it attacked the proposal for council 
politics fiercely. They contended that this not only ran 
counter to "the 1929 Lahore resolution which had called 
for boycotting the legislatures and had demanded nothing 
less than complete independence," but also bore out the 
charge that "the nationalist movement, under the leader¬ 
ship of Gandhi and the old guard, was drifting inevitably 
towards constitutionalism and accommodation with the 
British.”2o 

It was acknowledged that in the circumstances it was 
necessary to reorient the freedom struggle and redefine 
and revise its objectives and methods. They were also 
sensitive to the deepening world economic crisis as well 
as the leapfrogging menace of fascism in Europe. This 
was a challenge to the young progressives, and they deci¬ 
ded to respond to it by forming the Congress Socialist 
Party of Congressmen who had faith in socialism. 

eSP was constituted as a group within Congress with 
Jayaprakash as its general secretary. According to its two 
most important founders, Narendra Deva and Jayapra¬ 
kash, the party was Marxist and pledged to class struggle 
Convinced as CSP was that Congress had failed to make 
any appreciable appeal to the working class, it took upon 
itself the task of making the toiling masses "restive and 
class conscious." This was to bring them into the arena 
of active class struggle through the economic appeal of 
socialism. CSP aspired to act as a corrective to Cong¬ 
ress, gradually channelling the nationalist movement in 
the direction of socialism. 

In his presidential address to the founding conference 
of CSP in Patna on 17 May 1934, Narendra Deva said: 
"We are at once met with the criticism that it is difficult 
to reconcile nationalism with socialism and that if we 
want to establish socialism in our country why not form 

2Sjohn Patrick Haithcox, Cammunitm and Nationalimi in India: 
MJf. Roy and Cominteijt Policy 1920-1939, OUP, 1971, pp 217- 
18. 
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ourselves into an independent group outside the Congress 
and act independently of its policy and be at the same 
time liberated from the reactionary influences of a lower 
middle class organisation.” 

To this his answer: "We do not wish to isolate ourselves 
from the great national movement against British imperia¬ 
lism which today Congress symbolises...the present stage 
of the Indian struggle is that of the bourgeois democratic 
revolution...he will be a shortsighted and a very narrow 
socialist who will refuse to take part in a national struggle 
simply on the ground that the struggle is being principally 
conducted by petty bourgeois elements of society although 
he will make ceaseless efforts to give it a socialist direc¬ 
tion. In the peculiar conditions of India, the socialist can 
very well work within the Congress and combine the na¬ 
tional struggle with socialism.”*® 

Soon after formation of CSP, the Congress Working 
Committee made it plain in a resolution adeopted at Bom¬ 
bay on 17 and 18 June 1934 that "whilst the Working 
Committee welcomes the formation of groups represent¬ 
ing different schools of thought it is necessary in view of 
the loose talk about confiscation of private property and 
necessity of class war to remind Congressmen that the 
Karachi resolution as finally settled by AICC at Bombay 
in August 1931...neither contemplates confiscation nor 
advocacy of class war. The Working Committee is further 
of opinion that confiscation and class war are contrary to 
the Congress creed of nonviolence.”*^ 

The warning did not go completely unheeded. In an 
apparent effort to reassure the conservative segment of 
the Congress leadership, which in fact controlled the 
organisation, that the socialists were no intractable left 
revolutionaries, Jayaprakash talked somewhat pliantly at 
the first conference of the Bengal CSP, held in Calcutta 
on 21-23 September, 1935. His presidential address to the 
conference underlined that "the first and main task of 


26Narendra Deva, “Socialism and the National Movement.'* Soeia- 
{ism and the National Revolution (ed) Yusuf Meherally, Padma 
Publications, Bombay, 1946, pp 3-5. 
s^The Indian Annual RegiHer January-June 1934. 
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the party is to develop the ahti-imperialist movement.... 
Our work within Congress is governed by the policy of 
developing it into a true anti-imperialist body.” 

To make the point still clearer, he said categorically 
that it was not CSP’s "purpose.... to convert the whole 
Ccmgress into a full-fledged socialist party. All we seek 
to do is to change the content and policy of that organisa¬ 
tion so that it comes truly to represent the mas.ses, having 
the object of emancipating them both from the foreign 
power and the native system of exploitation 

Further emphasising the point, he said in an article in 
the 23 May 1936 issue of Congress Socialist, the weekly 
party journal; "It may appear strange that those who pro¬ 
fess socialism should say that they do not want to raise 
the issue of socialism in the Congress. This may look like 
a camouflage. It is neither. Our policy is dictated by the 
simple consideration that an organisation whose task it is 
to unite all genuinely anti-imperialist classes on one front 
against imperialism needs not a socialist but a broad anti¬ 
imperialist programme. ”2® 

Pursuant to the colonial thesis of the Sixth Congress of 
the Communist International (Comintern), generally called 
the Third Period line, CPI (banned in 1934) branded CSP 
"as a *lcft manoeuvre’ of the capitalist class and ’social 
fa.scist’.” As the Sixth Congress thesis put it, "international 
social democracy of all shades has become the last reserve 
of bourgeois society and its most reliable pillar of sup¬ 
port” and that "social democracy... of ten plays a fascist 
role in periods when the situation is critical for capita¬ 
lism.”®® 

CPI, which was astringently critical of Congress, casti¬ 
gated CSP as a bourgeois facade. But this did not dis¬ 
courage Jayaprakash from persisting in his efforts to bring 

^Jayata'akash Naryan; "Presidential Address at the Bengal CSP 

Conference (1935), Towards Struggle: Selected Manifestoes, 
Speeches and Writings (ed) Yusuf Meherally, PacUna Publica¬ 
tions, ]^mbay, 1946, p 130. 

®*Jayaprakash Narayan, “Issue before and After Lucknow,” To¬ 
wards Total Revolution, Vol 2, op dt, p 5. 

®®liiradhu Limaye, Communist Party : FaOts and Fiction; Chetna 

Prakaahan, Hyderabad, 1951, pp. 21-22, 24. 
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about unity in the ranks of the left forces. He made a 
pointed reference to this in his presidential address to the 
Bengal CSP conference in 1935: firmly believe that 

unless there is a fusion of the forces which I have men¬ 
tioned (Royists or followers of M N Roy and Communists), 
our common objectives will remain unrealised. I...exhort 
you to develop the greatest possible cooperation with the 
groups that arc, except for minor differences, working for 
the same object as ourselves... I entreat them to work 
together in the promotion of identical ideals, keeping in 
mind the day we shall all come closer and merge into 
one organisation.”®^ 

Initially, the Royists, who constituted a prominent group 
of Marxists at that time, extended support to CSP. They 
had their reasons for doing so. Roy believed that CSP 
might emerge as ”the rallying ground of the radical ele¬ 
ments of the de-classed intellectuals—^the elements objec¬ 
tively heading toward the party of the proletariat.” Subse¬ 
quently Roy, much as Jayaprakash was enamoured of his 
political sagacity, came to the conclusion that CSP was 
no more than a "vague, heterogeneous radical tendency in 
the national movement.” 

Therefore, "he directed his followers to join CSP with 
the object, contrary to Jayaprakash’s expectation, not of 
merging with it, but of splitting it and absorbing the 'real 
proletarian elements’.”®® In keeping with this line the 
Royists laboured hard to rupture relations with CSP. 
Jayaprakash had every reason to be bitter about this, for 
he was the party’s most committed champion of left unity. 

After the break with the Royists, he was heard to com¬ 
plain that "the basic difficulty in the path of miity was 
the ridiculous idea held by every miserable little party 
that it alone was the real Marxist party, and that every 
other party had therefore to be exploited, captured or 
destroyed. The Roy group was also a votary of this infla¬ 
ted creed. It was natural for it therefore to consider the 
development of another socialist party a® unnecessary 


^Jayaprakash Narayan, “Presidential Address*’, etc, op cit, pp 
134-135. 

32Haithcox, op cit, pp 230-231. 
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and harmful. ”33 

Nonetheless, Jayaprakash could be said to have suc¬ 
ceeded to an extent in his pursuit of left unity after the 
1935 Moscow meet of the Seventh Congress of the Comin¬ 
tern. Alarmed at the rapid consolidation of the Nazi re¬ 
gime in Germany, the Comintern made a sharp departure 
in policy and advocated ”the creation of an anti-fascist 
peace front of all 'democratic and peaceloving* countries 
and an anti-fascist people’s front of all 'democratic parties’ 
in each country.” 

According to the report on the anti-imperialist move¬ 
ments in the colonies and semicolonies which Wang Ming 
(the principal Chinese delegate) submitted and the Seventh 
Congress accepted, "our comrades in India have suffered 
for a long time from 'left’ sectarian errors; they did not 
participate in all the mass demonstrations organised by 
the National Congress of organisations affiliated with it.... 
By their sectarian policy and isolation from the mass anti¬ 
imperialist movement, these small communist groups ob¬ 
jectively helped to retain the influence of Gandhism and 
national reformism over the masses.” 

More, Rajani Palme Dutt and Ben Bradley, the two most 
notable leaders of the British Communist Party, observed 
in an ''open letter to Indian patriots”: "Every Indian pat¬ 
riot will recognise that the first need for the powerful ad¬ 
vance of the Indian national movement, the key need of 
the present situation, is the unity of all anti-imperialist 
forces in the common struggle. The National Congress can 
play a great part and a foremost part in the work of 
realising the anti-imperialist people’s front. It is even 
possible that the National Congress, by the further trans¬ 
formation of its organisation and programme may become 
the form of realisation of the anti-imperialist people’s 
front...it is essential that all left wing elements in Congress 
should fight in union on a common platform for these vital 
needs. The Congress Socialist Party can play an important 
part in this as the grouping of all the radical elements in 

ssjayaiarakash Narayan, SocUdist Unity and the Cqnares$ Socia- 

list Party, ffind Congress Socialist Group, Pharmacy Printing 

Press, Karachi, (no date), p 5. 
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the existing Congress,®^ 

As for Jayaprakash’s reaction to this, let him speak for 
himself: "The popular front policy had its echo in India 
in CPFs own dutiful volte face and its sudden recognition 
and support...of the Indian National Congress as a na¬ 
tional front. Still wedded to Marxism, this new policy 
filled my heart with joy and sent my hopes rising high. 
I began to dream of the possibility of a united Socialist- 
Communist party and of the rapid strides that both the 
freedom movement and Indian socialism could make 
under such united leadership.”*® 

Largely because of Jayaprakash’s sustained efforts, CSP 
and CPI agreed to open a two-way traffic in cooperation. 
But that did not turn out the blessing he longed for. Bet¬ 
ween 1936, when the Communists opted for unity with the 
Socialists, and 1939, when this unity broke down mostly 
because of CPI’s anti-Congress line, CSP had to suffer 
much organisationally and otherwise. Jayapraka^sh’s espous¬ 
al of left unity at all costs had in it element of simplism. 
His commitment to Marxism and enthusiasm for unity got 
the better of his judgement, and he refused to heed the 
warnings of his non-Marxist colleagues such as Lohia, 
Patwardhan and Mehta that the compulsions of CPI’s poli¬ 
tics, not to speak of the international situation, would re¬ 
quire it not to allow him to achieve his goal. 

Jayaprakash’s wishes were however temporarily ful¬ 
filled and friendly relations established between CPI and 
CSP with the Socialists’ admitting a number of Com¬ 
munists into their party. But CSP-CPI unity proved to be 
of shorter duration than even St Luke’s summer. Each for 
its own set of reasons, political and otherwise, acted in a 
manner that ensured the failure of the experiment. P. C. Joshi 
(general secretary of CPI) accused Jayaprakash of pander¬ 
ing to "left nationalism”, of being "unable to unify the forces 
of struggle, unable to put up a successful resistance to 


3^Madhu Limaye, op cit, pp 26-28. 

^^Jayaprakash Narayan, From Socialism to Sarvodaya; op cit; p 
15. 
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right disruption.”®® 

On the other hand, in his "War Circular No 2” of 31 
December 1939, Jayaprakash regretted that "owing to our 
anxiety for unity we have admitted a numbr of Com¬ 
munists (when I use the term Communist I mean members 
of CPI) into our party and they are openly.. .doing their 
best to undermine the CSP...the jnresent policy of the Com¬ 
munists negates the whole basis said even objective of 
unity. It is grounded on their exaggerated estimation of 
their ability to crush CSP. Their leaders have openly 
boasted of crushing CSP.”®^ 

A detailed analysis of the causes of failure of the unity 
experiment is beyond the scope of this study. Suffice to 
say that shortly after Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union 
in November 1941, the two parties became embroiled in 
bitter hostility. To CPI the "imperialist” Second World 
War was transformed into a "people’s war,” and it said 
that CSP, "which betrayed socialism at the beginning of 
the war and pursued a policy of opportunism and disrup¬ 
tion and ended in the camp of Trotskyite traitors.. .must 
be treated by every honest Indian as the worst enemy of 
the nation and driven out of political life and extermi¬ 
nated.”®® 

As for the Socialists, the war did not cease to be any¬ 
thing but imperialist and the fight against the British must 
therefore be determinedly continue. A chastened Jaya¬ 
prakash, the most ardent exponent of left unity, ruefully 
admitted that he had lost "faith in so-called left unity... 
If the left and socialist movement in India is to grow, 
it could do so not through the unsteady and uneasy combi¬ 
nation of various groups, who even when combining must 
explain and justify their separate identities, who even 
while trying to work together must work to strengthen 
their respective organisations by fresh recruitment and 
partisan propaganda, but by the growth of the large, single 
party. I cannot conceive that there is any other party in 

3^See appendix A lor photocopy of P.C. Joshi’s letter of 5 Sep¬ 
tember 1939 to Jayaprakash. 

^^See appendix B for photocopy of circular. ‘ 

3&Madhu Umaye, op cit, pp 48^9. 
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India that can fill this role except the CSP.”®® Also, the 
left unity experiment had a far reaching effect on CSP’s 
internal situation. Other things apart, it adversely affected 
relations between Jayaprakash and some of his senior 
colleag^ues, particularly Lohia, who was fast emerging as 
the theoretician of the party. 

To sit in judgement on men and events who held the 
stage some four decades ago is indeed a delicate under¬ 
taking. There is always the possibility of the association of 
hindsight with any attempt, however dispassionate, to dis¬ 
sect the past. Efforts to build up a united front comprising 
CSP and CPI were from the outset destined to fail. Soviet 
Russia at that time was the only communist state, and the 
train of events after Lenin’s death in 1924 had clearly 
shown that the major preoccupation of the Soviet leaders 
was to secure the country against every conceivable dan¬ 
ger, internal as well as external. The idea of supporting 
universally revolutions elsewhere had been shelved. De¬ 
fence of the Soviet state was given priority over every 
other consideration, and the Third International left no 
doubt about this. 

This was the line the national commimist parties, not 
excluding CPI, followed. On the other hand, CSP, though 
not antagonistic to the Soviet Union, was committed to 
the line that its first concern was to strengthen the national 
bourgeois-democratic struggle for liberation to the exclu¬ 
sion of everything else. As for Jayaprakash, his argument 
hinged on Lenin’s classic dictum that "whenever there was 
a national movement in a colonial country against imperia¬ 
lism, however it might be under the influence of national 
capitalist, the communists should not sever their rela¬ 
tionship with it.” He was convinced that "Stalin had com¬ 
pletely reversed it.^® 

On the face of it, there was hardly any common meet- 

39Jayaprakash Narayan, ‘'Letter to Freedom Fighters" Towards 
Total Revolution, Vol. 1, op c£t, p 81. 

«Jayaprakash Narayan, “Acharya Narendra Deva" tronsloted 
from Hindi message), (ed) Chandra Shekhar, Acharya Naren¬ 
dra Deva Commemoration Volume, Centre for Applied Politics, 
New Delhi, 1978, p IX 
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ing ground between CPI and CSP. Most socialist leaders, 
Jayaprakash excepted, realised this early enough. Though 
a certain change, tactical to be sure, took place in CPFs 
posture after the Seventh Congress of the Comintern, its 
basic policy remained unaltered. 

The focus may now be briefly turned on the label of 
Marxism affixed to CSP. Some builders of the J>arty, 
particularly Jayaprakash, had in the initial stage loudly 
declared themselves Marxists. It was generally recognised 
that Jayaprakash was the moving spirit behind the party’s 
doing so. As Masani, his longtime friend and associate, put 
it, "the important issue about the character of the Cong¬ 
ress Socialist Party—whether or not it was a Marxist 
party—and the question of its relations with the Com¬ 
munist Party...were discussed in private sessions of the 
Executive Committee.. .After considerable resistance on 
the part oi Yusuf Meherally, myself and others, Jayapra- 
kash managed to pursuade the executive to agree that ours 
was a Marxist party.”^* 

Carried away as Jayaprakash was by his idealistic faith 
in Marxism, he failed to recognise the basic contradictions 
in his approach to the questions of unity with CPI and 
relations with Congress. He still had miles to go before he 
would make a rightabout turn. 

Elaborating the policy and programme CSP should 
adhere to, Jayaprakash said: ’The Congress Socialist Party 
grew out of the experiences of the last two national 
struggles. It was formed...by such Congressmen as came 
to believe that a new orientation of the national move¬ 
ment had become necessary, a redefinition of its objectives 
and a revision of its methods. The initiative could be taken 
only by those who had theoretical grasp of the forces of 
our present society. These naturally were those Congress¬ 
men who had come under the influence of, and had accep¬ 
ted, Marxian socialism...The immediate task is to develop 
the national movement into a real anti-imperialist move¬ 
ment aiming at freedom from the foreign power and the 
native system of exploitation. For that it is necessary to 

^‘Mlnoo Masani, Bliss was it in that datmi..^., Amold»Heine~ 
mann, New Delhi, 1977, p 89. 
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wean the anti-imperialist elements in the Congress away 
from its bourgeois leadership and to bring them under the 
leadership of revolutionary socialism.... The party’s own 
programme must be Marxist, otherwise it will fail to ful¬ 
fil its task and leadership. Marxism alone can guide the 
anti-imperialist forces to their ultimate destiny. Party 
members must, therefore, fully understand the technique 
of revolution, the theory and practice of class struggle, the 
nature of the state and processes leading to a socialist 
society.”^* 

Jayaprakash’s concept of Marxism, as we have already 
seen, had very little in common with the Marxism to 
which CPI subscribed. Recollecting years later why he 
differed from CPI in those days, he said in the course of 
his address to the Calcutta conference of the All India 
Humanist Association in December 1973: "It was the in¬ 
fluence of [M N] Roy’s writings, reinforced powerfully by 
Lenin’s thesis on the role of communists in national-inde¬ 
pendence movements of the colonics, that kept me on my 
return to India in 1929 November from joining the under¬ 
ground Communist Party of India, i which had by then 
come to submit meekly to Stalinist policy of isolationalism 
and splitting not only of the nationalist movements but 
also of the world socialist and labour movements—Ins¬ 
tead I joined the Congress.” 

In that reminiscent mood, he further stated that "true 
to Roy’s teachings [I] organised within a few years a 
socialist group within the Indian National Congress.” And 
then came the confession that "looking back it was wrong, 
and also contrary to Roy’s thinking, that I along with my 
cofounders of the Congress Socialist movement gave to our 
group the name and structure of a party.Also, he ad¬ 
mitted that his "difficulties with CPI thus marked the 
beginning of my ideological alienation from Soviet Russia 
itself, which to me was till then the paragon and exemplar 


^ayaprakash Narayan, and Its Policy", Towards Total 

Ravalulion Vol 2, op cit; pp 1-2. 

^See Jayaprakash Narayan’s inaugural address to All India Ra¬ 
dical Humanist Association Confei^ice, Calcutta, 29-30 Decem¬ 
ber 1078. 
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of aU Qommunist virtues. 

That was Jayaprakash’s understanding of communism, 
Soviet Russia and the Indian communist party, on the 
basis of which he decided to join Congress after his re¬ 
turn from America in 1929. How sharply this differs from 
his thinking on the matter barely five years later when 
he crossed swords with J C Kumarappa, a distinguished 
Gandhian economist, on the questicm of economic and 
political consequences of centralization and decentraliza¬ 
tion of production. In a stinging critique, published in 
1935, on Kumarappa’s understanding of the issue Jaya- 
prakash said: *T wish to examine the Association^^ as re¬ 
presenting a scheme of social reconstruction excelling 
even communism as Professor Kumarappa has claimed.” 
Dismissing Kumarappa's contention that in both the com¬ 
munist and the capitalist systems "the real producer loses 
his identity and becomes merely tools in the hands of 
men at the top” and that both "have as their basis vio¬ 
lence”, Jayaprakash observed that '’this view of Soviet 
society betrays...a complete misunderstanding of the basis 
of socialism...and the present trend of capitalist economy.” 

Again, said Jayaprakash, "Kumarappa talks of the real 
producer losing his identity and becoming a tool in the 
hands of the men at the top...This is true of capitalism; 
but to |say that it is also true of the Soviet system is to 
display utter ignorance of the status of the Russian worker 
...It is not for nothing that the communists speak of the 
dictatorship of the Proletariat. The working class is the 
most privileged class in Russia...The peasant too has ac¬ 
quired a new status, second only to that of the worker 
himself...It is this sudden revolution in the position, rights, 
privileges of these two classes that has been responsible 
for the stability of the Soviet Government.” 

Referring to Kumarappa’s charge that communi.sm and 
violence were nothing if not Siamese Twins, Jayaprakash 
stated that "it is both true and untrue. It is not true in 
the sense Mr Kumarappa means it. He says: 'Both capita- 


^Jayaprakash Narayan, From Socialism to Sarvodaya, op <dt, p 
13. 

^AU India Village Industries A8sociati<«. 
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lisni and Soviet communism have as their basis violence. 
The galley slaves are driven with a whip for speed and 
harmony in pulling together.’ If this is the sense in which 
the Professor thinks there is violence in communism, he 
is entirely wrong... There is no violence in his [Russian 
worker’s] life. But there is violence in a different sense, 
though personally I do not consider it to be violence [An 
astounding statement for Jayaprakash to make in 1935 
when he had already joined Nehru and Congress having 
rejected the Soviet system as essentially rooted in vio¬ 
lence]. The classes which under capitalism constituted the 
ruling class...arc deliberately destroyed by force. It is 
not that they are physically exterminated. What is meant 
is that by legislation they are denuded of their wealth and 
power. Actual physical violence is only used when these 
classes organise counter-revolution... Then they are sent 
to prison or shot, in accordance with the laws of the land.” 

This however did not conclude Jayaprakash’s defence of 
violence as practised by the communist He further stated 
that "the claim of the communist is that he destroys the 
violence of the few over the many and establishes the vio¬ 
lence of the many over the few. Capitalist property, 
apart from being theft, in the words of Proudhon [was 
Prudhon an acceptable authority to the Marxists?], is also 
constant violence. Under communism, at least this form 
of violence would cease.” 

That said, Jayaprakash held a strong brief for centrali¬ 
zation of economic power and all that went with it. He 
emphasized that ”it is wrong to conclude that centraliza¬ 
tion under all conditions means violence. Centralised pro¬ 
duction imder social ownership and control, eradicates 
these evils; ajad, at the same time, by keeping the high 
productive forces intact and even developing them, it 
makes unlimited social progress possible... Decentralisa¬ 
tion, while theoretically solving the problem of exploita¬ 
tion, is a reactionary step and also an illusory hope. It is 
reaction because it turns back the productive forces of 
society. It is illusory because not having a class basis it 
‘Cannot materialise. Furthermore, it means lower standards 
of living for the people. It means scientific and cultural 
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reaction. It means medieval and rural outlook. It means 
military weakness.” 

As if this was not enough to clinch the argument, Jaya- 
prakash categorically stated that "in a class society there 
can be no democracy at all. Only when classes have been 
abolished that democracy can function. The 'dictatorship’ 
in Russia is far more democratic in reality than the so- 
called democracies of the West It is a dictatorship pf the 
many over the few, while the 'democracies’ are dictator¬ 
ship of the few over the many.” He returned to the moot 
point to reassert that ''the only development from the pre¬ 
sent economic stage is towards largescale production under 
social ownership; that such production would not only end 
exploitation and violence but would also raise human life 
and civilasation to an unprecedented level.”^® 

Contrast this with his equally vigorous, if not more insis¬ 
tent, plea years later for decentralisation of both economic 
and political power at all levels. In a speech at Calcutta 
University on 8 September 1952 he observed: "Economic 
reconstruction of a vast country...is a va.st subject... And 
the mind turns to big industrial States for inspiration and 
guidance. But, for us neither capitalist America nor com¬ 
munist Russia can be a model, because conditions here arc 
entirely, different... Mechanisation of agriculture...and 
largescale industrialisation are ruled out for this country... 
For us, small and medium scale production must be the 
industrial norm.”*’’ 

Equally important was the question of decentralisation 
of political power, said he, if the socialist movement were 
not to run to waste. There was no room for two opinions 
that "diffusion of political and economic power and decen¬ 
tralisation of the political and economic structure are 

♦*Jayaprakash Narayan, Socialism versus the AIVIA (All India 
Village Industries Association), The Indian Socialist Research 
Institute Tract No. 6, The Congress Socialist Publishing Co. 
Ltd, Bombay, 1935, pp 3,9-15, 19-21, 26, 31, 34. (So far as my 
knowledge goes the only extent copy of this pamphlet is in the 
possession of Dr. Hari Dev Sharma, Head, Research and Publi¬ 
cation, Nehru Memorial Museum & Library, New Delhi. 
*7jayaprakash Narayan, “Problems of Economic Reconstruction", 
Towards Total Revolution, Vol 3, op cit/ pp 73-74. 
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essential for the realisation of true socialism.” Jayaprakash 
reiterated. According to him, if India’s second five-year 
plan, which laid modest stress on basic industries, "suc¬ 
ceeds, the country win be put, perhaps irrevocably, on a 
road leading not to a nonviolent social order but to its 
opposite.”^® 

Earlier still Jayaprakash had argued, in an article pub¬ 
lished sometime in 1952 in Janata, Socialist Party's 
mounthpiece, that "in Russia today there is not only heavy 
concentration of political but also of economic power. It 
is not that Stalinist dictatorship is merely political, its 
grip on economic life equally pervasive... Some people 
claim that the Soviet state has a progressive economic 
base, only the Stalinist dictatorship is parasitic. This is 
wrong characterization. The economic organisation of the 
Soviet state is the real basis of its dictatorship.” And for 
a change he leaned on Lohia, who had all along maintained 
a consistent ideological stand, ifor support: "Lohia has 
correctly pointed out the irrelevance of both the capitalist 
and the communist systems to the situation in two-thirds 
of the world. He offers decentralisation of economic and 
political power as a solution... Lohia has given facts and 
inapplicability of mass production techniques to India.”^® 

Lohia's approach to the complex issue of the under- 
devdoped world's problem of poverty and of politics was 
radically different from that of Jayaprakash and it had 
been so almost since the formation of CSP. In his opinion 
"socialism in Asia, and perhaps all the world over must 
increasingly become the doctrine of maximum attainable 
equality through redivision of land and social ownership 
over industry. Its political structure must arise out of the 
decentralised state and it must seek its technological frame¬ 
work in the small machines. This however would remain 
a pipedream unless socialists were prepared to "go beyond 
...capitalism and beyond communism, if for no other rea- 

^Jayaprakash Narayan, “The Second Five-Year Plan", ibid, p0O. 
^Jayaprakash Narayan, "New Doctrine", Towards Total Revolu¬ 
tion, Vol 2, op cit, pp 219, 222-23. 

soRaflusuAohar Lohia, “An Asian Policy", Aspects of Socialist Po¬ 
licy, Socialist Party, Bombay, 1992, p 20. 
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son than that the techniques of mass production are in¬ 
applicable to two-thirds of the world.” 

Even in hi/; salad days in CSP Lohia' refused to be 
branded a Marxist. Throughout his xx>litical career it had 
been his belief, unlike Jayaprakash, that "communism 
wants to move history backwards and to repair the rava¬ 
ges of capitalism by imitating its ways of mass pro¬ 
duction. Socialism must know to move history forward.” 

Explaining why democratic socialism, whether in India 
or elsewhere, needs must do so Lohia said: "Man is no 
longer at peace with himself. He must move away from 
existing civilisation in both its aspects of capitalism and 
communism.” This is absolutely necessary because, Lohia 
emphasized, "their [capitalism and communism] kindred 
qualities and drives have made them both equally irrele¬ 
vant to the venture into a new civilisation.”^* 

Again, in another context, Lohia stated that "the scienti¬ 
fic and economic problems in India, as in all underdeve¬ 
loped economics, are more stubborn than what a mere 
transplanting of Western methods of manufacture would 
occasion... Capitalism and communism both rely on centra¬ 
lisation of political and economic power and technology of 
large unit machinery. Both therefore are irrelevant to the 
existing situation... Any system that believes in centrali¬ 
sation of political and economic power, rationalization of 
industry and agriculture and believes in technology of 
large unit machinery must fail with disastrous consequen¬ 
ces in our country.”®* 

Were the early socialists, as some of them resolutely 
maintained, committed to Marxism in the sense this is 
generally imderstood? The answer could not plausibly be 
in the affirmative if viewed objectively. Ideologically 
speaking, the founders of CSP were social democrats, not 
necessarily of the West European variety. It would be 
stretching the argument too far to suggest that the party's 
theoretical orientation contained something more sub¬ 
stantial than certain Marxist overtones. Marxism, after 

BiL(^a, 'The Doctrinal Foundation of Socialism", ibid, p 40, 46. 
^^Rammanohar Lohia, On the Move, Progressive Publishing 
House, New Delhi, 16S1, pp 2-3. 
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all, is a rigid system whose logic necessarily leads to a 
political society the structure of which would not rest on 
a multiparty system of politics. 

It deserves to be repeated that the concept of pluralist 
democracy, (as the term is used in non-Marxist parlance) 
to which even the ardent Marxist Jayaprakash subscribed, 
is not compatible with Marxism. In any event, it was not 
at the time the present study is concerned with. The 
socialists never spelt out their political philosophy in 
terms of the dictatorship of the proletariat, perhaps ex¬ 
cept Jayaprakash who briefly identified himself with it, 
and the one-party state which are inseparable parts of 
the Marxian system of polity. 

A point of clarification. The criterion used here is what 
was relevant to the period under discussion. It is generally 
agreed that the concept of dictatorship of the proletariat 
was then regarded as an essential aspect of Marxism and 
that a communist policy needs must be conterminous with 
a one-party state, the party being that of the proletariat. 

It would defeat our purpose should we judge the situ¬ 
ation prevailing at that time in terms of present conditions. 
When, in a vastly changed context, variants of Marxism 
are not only not inconceivable but commimist parties in 
some countries could abjure the concept of dictatorship of 
the proletariat and affirm their faith in pluralism of the 
non-Marxist variety and yet retain their title to Marxism. 

If things are seen in their right perspective, only a com¬ 
munist party could at that time qualify to be characterised 
Bs Marxist, although some communists might not. But it 
would be fatuous for a non-communist to wear the label 
of Marxism. To accept some aspects of Marxism and re¬ 
ject certain others, as CSP was supposed to have done, 
would be a contradiction in terms. Such an ideological mix 
would cut at the foundation of Marxian reasoning. 

In the 1930s, India had a Communist Party, good or bad, 
that did put its trust in the whole of Marxism. Because 
of incomplete understanding of Marxism and the appeal 
the names of Marx and Lenin had for the articulate intelli¬ 
gentsia, which was fast being drawn to it and had a vague 
ji!|»rnmg for radicalism, some e^rly socialists, notably 
Jayaprakash talked of Marxism. The fact is that soida- 
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lists were militant nationalists ideologically committed to 
a social democratic polity. This in reality did not conflict 
with the conventional concept of democracy. Unlike the 
Marxists, the socialists, at no point, theoretically at any 
rate, ceased to be exercised about the question of political 
pluralism or that of ends and means. 

Before proceeding further, we might appraise the atti¬ 
tude Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose adopted toward 
CSP, and Jayaprakash’s relations with Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, in that order. By common consent, Nehru and Bose 
were identified with radical nationalism, in fact were 
,generally looked on as the most devoted champions of 
’’leftism” in Congress. 

In his presidential address to "the conference of the 
Bharat Nau Jawan Sabha (which held its conference 
simultaneously with the Congress session at Karachi in 
1931), Bose dwelt at length on the necessity of ’socialism* 
in the country...he declared that the policy and programme 
of Congress was essentially based on the concept of class 
collaboration and, therefore, totally inadequate for acti¬ 
vating ’the revolutionary elements in society which alone 
can win freedom*.”® On and off, he talked in terms of lef¬ 
tism, socialism and so on. It was only natural for the fledg¬ 
ling CSP to expect his support. 

Not long after the formation of the party, Bose stated 
that "it appears that the Congress Socialist Party has 
offered a platform not only to those who are socialists by 
conviction, but also to those who are dissatisfied with the 
Congress policy of council entry. It is unfortunate that 
the opposition to coimcil entry came from the Socialist 
Party, because there is nothing anti-socialist in fighting 
within the legislatures, if such a policy is otherwise 
deemed expedient. But it may be that the Socialiist Party, 
representing some of the radical forces in the Congress, 
instinctively felt called upon to oppose a party that had 
rallied all the moderate element... Though the Congress 
Socialist Party has, in some respects been harking back 
to the ideas and shibboleths that were popular 40 or 50 

ssBhola Chatterji, Aspects of Bengal P(3litics in the Early Ninete- 

en~Thirties, World Press, Calcutta, 1969, p 11. 
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years ago, it does stand for a radical tendency in the 
nationalist movement and the formation of such a party 
is a very hopeful feature of the times.”®* 

This was not greatly comforting to the party. The coun¬ 
cil entry proposal, which the resurrected Swarajya Party 
had with Gandhi’s support pushed through at the Patna 
session of AICC in May 1934, was anathema to the socia¬ 
lists. They did not pull their punches in opposing it. Nor 
did the socialists have reason to appreciate Bose’s com¬ 
ments on the following observation Nehru had made on 
18 December 1933: ”1 do believe that fundamentally the 
choice before the world today is one between some form 
of communism and some form of fascism, and I am all for 
the former, that is communism.”®® 

This prompted Bose to say that "the view...i^s...funda¬ 
ment ally wrong. Unless we are at the end of the process 
of evolution or unless we deny evolution altogether, there 
is no reason to hold that our choice is restricted to two 
alternatives... Considering everything, one is inclined to 
hold that the next phase in world history will produce a 
synthesis between communism and fascism. And will it be 
a surprise if that synthesis is produced in India?”®® 
Neither Subhas’s ideological prescription nor his atti¬ 
tude towards Nehru found favour in CSP’s eyes. The 
party nevertheless made efforts to maintain communica¬ 
tion with Bose with a view to enlisting his support. For 
instance, soon after it decided to broach the idea of esta¬ 
blishing a socialist book club Jayaprakash got in touch 
with him, as is evident from his letter to Bose: "Sometime 
back I wrote to you about the socialist book club which 
we wish to organise... We should like to know if you would 
agree to be a foundation member of the club and also a 
member of its advisory council.... Your association with 
the club would be of tremendous value to us.” 

Jayaprakash added that he had "also cabled to Jawahar- 
lal for his consent to the foundation membership. I regret 

s^ubhas Chandra Bose, The Indian StruQifie 1920*19Hi; Netaji 
Publishing Society, Calcutta, 1948; pp 371-72. 

^Quoted in Siibhas Chandra Bose, ibid, p 4M. 

®®/bid, p 430. 
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to say that he has declined our request because he says 
he does not know well what the scheme is like. I have sent 
him a copy by air-mail, but I don’t know what he will 
decide. I hope his decision will in no way influence your 
own and you will agree to our earnest proposal. 

As is evident from another letter Jayaprakash wrote in 
November 1938 to Nehru, who was then vacationing in 
Europe and whom he addressed a Bhai (brother), Bose 
agreed to extend a helping hand. But Nehru did not accede 
to his request. 

The letter, which is of some help in understanding the 
relations between Nehru and Jayaprakash, said: "I hasten 
to add my welcome to that of the nation to you on your 
homecoming... I hope that having been in the midst of 
tremendous happenings you have not forgotten the small 
affair of the socialist book club of which I wrote to you. 
We have been able to make some progress with our scheme,, 
and with the help of Subhas Babu we were able to raise 
about Rs 3000 for it at Calcutta.... The club is a non-party 
affair. In the letter you wrote from Europe you expressed 
your inability to join the club as a foundation member 
till you had occasion to know more about it. You had also 
expressed your reluctance to identify yourself with any 
group. As I have said, the club is not a group affair.... 
Subhas Babu is already a foundation member of the club. 
Your refusal to join it would be a great blow to us.... 
it would be unfair of you, who are naturally used to do¬ 
ing things on a grand scale, to noncooperate with the 
efforts of socialists in India just because they are puny... 
We are, I think, not unjustified in expecting that, if you 
will not fully identify yourself with us, you will, as a 
socialist, at least help us in doing well the little we may 
undertake to do.”®* 

The suppliant attitude that the letter expressed was not 

s^See appendix C for photocopy of the letter, the original of 
which is in the custody of the Nehru Memorial Miiseum. and 
Library, New Delhi. 

Bunch of Old letters: Written mostly to Jawaharlal Nehru and 
some written by him, Asia Publishing House, I/>ndon, first Bri¬ 
tish edition 1960, pp 304-305. 
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an isolated instance that occurred in the nearly three- 
decade-long relationship between Nehru and Jayaprakash. 
Future events would however bear out that Nehru’s non- 
compliance with his request did not apparently have any 
impact on Jayaprakash. 

On the other hand, CSP never thought much of Bose’s 
concept of socialism. True, even as late as 1938 CSP’s atti¬ 
tude to him was one of sweet reasonableness. It did not 
fail to notice that "Bose has in his address to the Congress 
session at Haripura declared his belief in socialism.” The 
socialists readily admitted that they were "happy that a 
socialist and a friend of our party is at the helm of the 
country’s affairs.”®® The attitude subsequently changed as 
it became clear that Bose had little patience with CSP’s 
scheme of politics. Another important factor the party 
was loath to ignore and which considerably influenced its 
thinking was his increasingly combative stance regarding 
Gandhi. 

To illustrate the point, reference might be made to 
Narendra Deva’s comments on Bose’s statement, made at 
the time he sought re-election as Congress president in 
January 1939, accusing the Congress leaders of holding 
compromise talks with the British, The socialist leader did 
not elect to be amiable when he said that "it is difficult to 
grasp the theory that underlies the activities of Subhas 
Chandra Bose. He talks of an immediate struggle and does 
all that lies in his power to make it difficult... If one were 
to believe him, the greater obstacle today is the present 
leadership of the Congress and not British imperialism. 
He openly talks of two Congress and of fighting this lea¬ 
dership with a new swarajist programme. The method he 
is pursuing will not stop compromise but create conditions 
favourable to it.”®° 

This notwithstanding, CSP supported Bose, as it did in 
1938, when he decided to offer himself as a candidate once 
again for the presidency of Congress in 1939. But the situ- 

6?M.R. IMasani, Chairman's Address: All India Congress SocUdiH 

Party, Fourth Annual Conference, ISSS, Bombay, 1938, p i. 
Narendra Deva, ‘The Indian Struggle (1940);” Socialism and the 

national Revolution, op dt; p 82. 
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ation completely chan^ when he was elected for a 
second term, defeating Pattabhi Sitaramayya, who en¬ 
joyed Gandhi’s confidence. His re-election stung Gandhi to 
the quick, so much so that he **came out with the historic 
statement that the defeat of Subhas’s rival was his own 
defeat”®' The established leadership of Congress was 
determined to clip Bose’s wings. 

With the introduction of a tricky resolution by Govind 
Ballabh Pant, the purpose of which was to put Bose on 
the spot, the Tripuri session of Congress in March 1939 
promised trouble without end. According to Pant’s resolu¬ 
tion, adopted at the open session of Congress in March 
1939, Congress "declares its firm adherence to the funda¬ 
mental policies of the Congress which have governed its 
programme in the past years under the guidance of 
Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of the opinion that 
there should be no break in these policies and that they 
should continue to govern the Congress programme in the 
future. The committee expresses its confidence in the work 
of the Working Committee which functioned during the 
last year and deplores that any aspersions should have 
been cast against [sic] any of its members. 

"In view of the critical situation that may develop dur¬ 
ing the coming year and in view of the fact that Mahatma 
Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and the country to 
victory during such crisis, the committee regards it as 
imperative that the Congress executive should command 
his implicit confidence and requests the President to nomi¬ 
nate [the] Working Committee in accordance with the 
wishes of GatidhijL”®* 

The confrontation was between Gandhi and Bose. 
Gandhi, whose saintliness did not preclude him from prac¬ 
tising Realpolitikf would not accept anything short of 
Bose’s total defeat. The methods his disciples adopted to 
effect this were certainly not determined by political 
ethics. Gandhi triumphed at Tripuri. though he was not 
physically present, being away in the then princely state 

**Pattabhi Sitaraiiiay 3 ra,TAe History of the Indian National Cong^ 
feu, Vo! 2 (1935-1947), Padma Publication, Bombay, 1947, p 106 
®^Quoted in Sitaramayya, ibid, p 110. ' 
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of Rajkot. Along with others, not excluding Nehru, the 
socialists stood by Gandhi. CSP denied Bose the support 
that might have turned the scale in his favour. 

The Gandhi-Bose conflict was not a sudden development 
but a lingering story. So early as 1929, at the Lahore 
session of Congress, Bose crossed swords with Gandhi 
Countering Gandhi’s main political thesis, he moved a 
resolution stressing the need to set up a "parallel govern¬ 
ment.” As he put it, "I feel that his [Gandhi’s] programme 
is not such as would carry us to the goal of complete 
independence... I cannot see how we can reach our goal 
exept by setting up a parallel government... The example 
of the Sinn Teinners is a case in point.” Defending his 
proposition, Gandhi said: "I consider that the resolution 
of the Congress Working Committee takes the largest 
possible step that can be conceived of and one step more 
would be a pitfall.” He told the delegates that if they did 
"not agree, if you believe that you are ripe to lestablish a 
parallel government reject my resolution and carry Subhas 
Babu’s resolution.”®® Of course Gandhi had his way. 

Shepherded by party general secretary Jayaprakasl^, 
the socialists decided that "though the Congress Socialist 
Party has stood for definite national policies and prog> 
rammes and advocated them within the Congress and 
worked otherwise to further and fulfil them, it has al¬ 
ways resisted division of the Congress into warring or 
even rival groups. While the party has attempted to br¬ 
ing round to its views as large a section of Congressmen 
as possible, its aim has always been to take with it the 
whole Congress and not only a wing of it. Pursuant to 
this policy, even during the presidential election, leading 
members of the party, including its general secretary, 
made it clear, while supporting Subhas Babu, that he 
was not a candidate of the left and that there was no 
question of left and right involved in the election. 

Consequently, when the success of Subhas Babu has 
given rise to the apprehension that Mahatma Gandhi and 
some of the foremost l^ders of the country might with- 


( ^^lAbCrty, Calcutta, 1 January 1930. 
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draw their cooperation with the president, the party can¬ 
not but look upon it with the gravest concern... The 
party supported the candidature of Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose because it considered him to be an eminently suited 
candidate and because there has been a large measure 
of agreement on political questions between him and the 
party...now that a grave situation hp arisen, whatever 
its causes may be, the Executive [Committee] emphati¬ 
cally feels that no effort should be spared to maintain 
that unity... The Executive assures the president and 
Mahatma Gandhi of the fullest support of the party in 
maintaining this unit.'*®^ 

Accordingly, socialist (also Communist) delegates abs¬ 
tained from voting on the Pant resolution, which was 
passed by a massive majority. The resultant situation had 
all the trappings of a tragicomedy. Gandhi struck an un¬ 
relenting posture. For all practical purposes, his was an 
either-or solution to the issue Pant's formula had tou¬ 
ched off. This closed all Bose’s options except that of 
resignation from the presidency. CSP advised him against 
it, but that did not detract from the fact that '’the key of 
Bose’s defeat was the abstention of the Congress Socia¬ 
lists.”®® 

The upshot was that the party had to face the accusa¬ 
tion that it had surrendered to Gandhi, that its abstention 
was another name for ’’tailism to Gandhism,” as Charu 
Banerji, a leading Bengal socialist, put it in this letter, 
dated 16 April 1939, to Jayaprakash.®® 

Jayaprakash’s argument was that the national struggle 
had reached a critical stage and notihing should, there¬ 
fore, be done to split the national platform that Congress 
was. What had to be noted, as he saw it, was that ”the 
effective leadership of Congress is in the hands of 

s^The original of the resolution along with other private .papers 
of Jayaprakash Narayan, are in the custody of Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library, New Delhi. Also see Tribune (Lahore) 13 
March, 1939. 

^Michael Brecher, Nehru ; A Political Biography, GUP, 1959, p 
250. V 

B^The original letter is the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 
New Delhi. 
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Gandhiji.... If a national struggle as opposed to sectional, 
functional or partial can be launched by Mahatma Gandhi 
alone, it is suicidal to fight him. It is necessary to lend 
him our fullest cooperation.”®^ His resolute support to 
Gandhi’s leadership might momentarily baffle those who 
had not quite forgotten his earlier assessment of Gandhi. 
A confirmed Marxist, Jayaprakash had not only no use 
for Gandhism, he considered him a retrogressive force in 
Indian politics. At the time he plunged into Congress 
politics as Nehru’s protege, Jayaprakash gave every indi¬ 
cation that his political line was diametrically opposed to 
that of Gandhi. Even three years before the Tripuri 
Congress session he lambasted Gandhi in no uncertain 
terms. 

His reason for rejecting Gandhi’s thoughts and ideas 
was that "there is nothing new or peculiarly Indian in 
what Gandhiji says. A large number of Western writers 
have expressed themselves in a more or less similar 
strain... Class struggle is silly; capital and labour are 
interdependent and necessary for each other; revolution 
is wasteful; a synthesis of the contending forces of society 
is a higher ideal than revolution; enlightened control of 
profits, wages and prices; the theory of trusteeship—^these 
are the commonest ideas of the West preached by smug 
bourgeois professors, thinkers and churchmen®*.... 
Gandhiji’s views are essentially what in socialist history 
is known as reformism... Reformism is interested not in 
securing social justice but in covering up the ugly fissures 
of society.” 

He used still harsher words before he sized up Gandhi. 
"By not questioning the right of the prince, landlord and 
capitalist to continue their functions.” Jayaprakash was 
convinced, "Gandhiji has signified his tecit approval of 
this large-scale, organised theft and violence. Nay, the 

•^Jayaprakash Narayan, ’‘Gandhiji’s Leadership and the CSP 
(1940)," Towards Straggle: Selected Manifestoes, Speeches and 
Writings, op cit, pp 140-41. 

••Interestingly, some two decades later Jayaprakash upheld al¬ 
most similar viewpoints, We shall come to that at the appro- 
priate place., 
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approach is not tacit; it is open and avowed.” This ex¬ 
plained why, he emphasized, ”Gandhiji’s views have 
found ready and welcome acceptance among the upper 
classes...there are some amongst them who are their most 
eloquent defenders.” 

After all, Jayaprakash further remarked, ’’the accept 
tance of this philosophy costs them nothing except per¬ 
haps an occasional donation to a public cause, the amount 
of which they soon recover either by virtue of the publi¬ 
city gained or by a business manoeuvre. At the same time, 
the philosophy strengthens their position a great deal by 
giving it a moral sanction.” 

That said, Jayaprakash lodged a caveat: ’’Gandhism 
may be a well-intentioned doctrine. I personally think it 
is. But even with the best of intentions it is, I must ad¬ 
mit, although it (gives me no pleasure to do so, a danger¬ 
ous doctrine. It is dangerous bcause it hushes up real 
issues and sets out to remove the evils of society. It thus 
deceives the masses and encourages the upper classes to 
continue their domination.”®® 

Another instance may be cited. CSP was opposed to the 
Government of India Act, 1935,^® which was slated to be¬ 
come operative as of April 1937. The 1935 Act was sup¬ 
posed to pave the way for ’’responsible government” in 
the Briti;sh Indian provinces and ’’the framework for a 
loose all-India federation of the provinces and as many 
of the six hundred-odd princely States as wished to 
Join.”^* If the rhetoric is ignored, the 1935 Act was a fancy 
contraption that few intelligent observers, intruding 
some Englishmen, disputed. A distinguished British ex¬ 
pert on India's constitutional history, A B Keith, observed 
that ”it is difficult to resist the impression that either 
responsible government should have been frankly dec¬ 
lared impossible or the reality conceded... For the federal 

^^Jayaprakash Narayan, Why Socialism, The All India Congress 
. Sroialist Party, Banaras, 1836, pp 84-35, 87, 89-90, 93, 111. 

^OAn amended version of the 1935 Act became the basis of free 

(hidia’s Constitution until it was replaced by a republican 

Constitution the Constitutent Assembly, drafted. 

^‘Brecher, op cif; p 215. 
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scheme it is difficult to feel any satisfaction...it is too 
obvious that on the British side the scheme is favoured 
in order to provide an element of pure conservatism in 
order to combat any dangerous elements of democracy 
contributed by British India... It is difficult to deny the 
justice of the contention in India that federation was 
largely evoked by the desire to evade the issue of extend¬ 
ing responsible government to the central government of 
British India. Moreover, the withholding of defence and^ 
external affairs from federal control, inevitable as the 
course is, renders the alleged concession of responsibility 
all but meaningless.”^^ 

There were of course no dearth of takers among Cong¬ 
ressmen whose dyed-in-the-wool conservatism «md hun¬ 
ger for power made them oblivious of the horrendous na¬ 
ture of the British scheme. Although Nehru was not oppo¬ 
sed "in principle to contesting the elections”, he objected 
to "acceptance of office,” whidi the Act provided for. In 
his presidential address to the April 1936 Lucknow ses¬ 
sion of Congress he described the 1935 Act as a "new 
charter of slavery.” This, Nehru said, was meant to 
"strengthen the bonds of imperialist domination and to 
intensify the exploitation of our masses.”^® 

Both at the Lucknow Congress session in 1936 and at 
the Faizpur session the same year, Jayaprakash strove 
hard to extract from the Congress leadership an advance 
commitment not to accept office under the 1935 Act. He 
did not succeed. CSP’s initial objection to the 1935 Act 
notwithstanding, it subsequently "shifted its position 
from opposition to the contesting of elections to opposition 
to the formation of ministries. 

Nehru’s favourable attitude was one of the several 
considerations which influenced CSP in deciding to parti¬ 
cipate in the elections. Several leading socialists, includ¬ 
ing Narendra Deva, were put up as candidates. The idea 
was that Nehru, still regarded as the symbol of radicalism 
in Congress, should be given all support as he alone could 

^^Quoted in Brecher, ibid, p 216 
TSQuoted in ibid, p 222. 

^^aithcox, op cit, p 272. 
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become the focus of a left alternative to Congress. 

That Jayaprakash had more or less this in mind could 
be gleaned from what he said in 1935: '’Wc should work 
rather with the object of bringing the anti-imperialist 
elements under our , ideological influence through propa¬ 
ganda and work among the masses, so that finally they 
come to accept a proper anti-imperialist programme. I am 
not saying that by working in this manner we shall win 
the right wing to our programme and thus ’convert’ Cong¬ 
ress, Congress, as it ijs constituted at present cannot hold 
together very long. The more successful we are in push¬ 
ing our programme, the nearer the day when a split will 
occur in it.”^® 

In all seriousness, Jayaprakash took to electioneering. 
Recalling his experience of "the ' election campaign in 
Bihar,” he observed in an article in the 6 February 1937, 
issue of Congress Socialist that it "began in right earnest 
after the visit of the stormy Pandit Nehru... He shook up 
the whole province as nothing else had done in the recent 
past, as if a giant had picked up the sleeping province in his 
hands and brought it to life and consciousness...The response 
and enthusiasm of the people have been a revelation to us. 
And such touching faith in the Congre.ss... The Congress 
is their hope—it will relieve them of their distress, this 
march of the hungry peasant to the polling booth is 
prelude to the march to the battle-field.” 

He had no doubt that "it was Jawaharlal’s visit that 
revolutionised the campaign generally and a new tone was 
given to it.”^® Therefore it was imperative that CSP’s 
strategy should simultaneously free Congress from its 
dross and give more power to Nehru’s elbow. 

No matter how determinedly CSP might oppose office 
acceptance after the Congress success at the polls, it cut 
no ice with the architects of national politics. Congress 
formed governments in seven out of 11 British Indian 
provinces, thanks to Gandhi’s shrewd direction and the 
British Government’s policy not to oppose him. The 

^^Narayan, Towards Struggle etc., op cit, p 131. 

7®Jayapraka^ Narayan, ’The Political Earthquake in Bihar", 
Towards Total Revolution, Vol 2 , op cit, p 31 . 
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Congress old guard managed to secure for their office 
acceptance scheme formal approval in March 1937. 

Nehru fell into line with the dominant viewpoint. He 
dared not risk Gandhi’s displeasure, other considerations 
apart. Jayaprakash tenaciously tried to push the party’s 
non-acceptance of office programme, but his amendment 
to that effect to the official resolution (supporting office 
acceptance) at the AICC meeting was lost by 135 votes 
to 78. 

Between CSP and the Congress ministries, there was 
no love lost in the initial stages. The conflict between the 
two at times was indeed bitter. In Bihar, for instance, 
clashes between the socialists and the Congress ministry 
occurred quite early on a number of issues. One issue was 
agrarian policy, which was heavily weighted in favour of 
the landlord. The socialists took up the cause of the pea¬ 
santry and agitated for radical agrarian reforms. The 
Bihar Congress Committee, dominated by landed inter¬ 
ests, was touched to the quick and "decided to take action 
against those Congressmen who had been associated with 
the Kisan [peasant] demonstrations.” Refusing to be 
browbeaten into submission, Jayaprakash said: "If the 
Congress authorities were to be so unwise as to take dis¬ 
ciplinary action, the Kisan Sabhites^^ would have to part 
company with the Congress, just as Lokmanya Tilak^* had to 
in the past.” What exacerbated feelings was the Congress 
Working Committee’s endorsement of the Bihar Congress’ 
decision. This promptly roused Jayaprakash to announce 
that "Gandhism had played its part. It cannot carry us 
further and hence we must march and be guided by the 
ideology of socialism. We may suffer political persecution 
at the hands of Congress and even be driven out of it, 
but a day will come when Congress will become ours.”^® 

77Members of the Kisan Sabha, a peasant organisation which was 
largely CSP's handiwork. The Communists were also associated 
with it. 

^^Bal Gangadhar Tilak, an extremist leader of the freedom strug¬ 
gle in the pre-Gandhian era. 

^"Quoted in Rari Kishore Singh, A History of the Praja Socialist 
Party, Narradra Prakashan, Lucknow, 1959, pp 41-42. 
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But Jayaprakash’s opposition to office acceptance and 
severely critical attitude towards Gandhi mellowed with 
the passage of time. After the 1938 Haripura Congress 
session with Subhas Bose as president. Jayaprakash clari¬ 
fied eSP’s stand in regard to both the Congress ministries 
and Gandhi. In an article published in February 1938, he 
said that the socialists "were opposed to formation” of 
Congress ministries. ”But after they came into existence,” 
he observed, "we want them to fulfil the Congress prog¬ 
ramme, and as Congressmen we want to assist them in 
their task. Above all, we want them to be instruments for 
strengthening the Congress and the national movemeiit. 
We do not want them to concentrate on constitutionalism, 
but to combat the constitution and to fulfil their share of 
the task of preparing the country for the struggle that is 
inevitable on the issue of federation.” 

He also recorded that "some of us have been hyper¬ 
critical of the Congress ministries and have emphasised 
shortcomings and overlooked achievements ” 

In the course of that article, Jayaprakash also expres¬ 
sed his feeling that Gandhi was no longer the untouchable 
that he had been until recently. He said: "There are some 
comrades who believe that Gandhism and socialism are 
so fundamentally contradictory that it is impossible for 
their adherents to work together. It is true that there are 
fundamental contradictions between the two ideologies 
and I myself have so frequently drawn attention towards 
them. But as far as I am concerned there was, and is, 
no doubt in my mind that, apart from power politics, 
there is no reason why both groups cannot work in the 
closest cooperation possible. I believe further that both 
groups can march shoulder to'^shoulder as far as the final 
goal of independence.”®® 

This made people prick up their ears. It was noticed 
that the statement did not carry even a faint trace of the 
pungent anti-Gandhi rhetoric that until a few m<xiths 
earlier had been an inseparable item of Jayiq>rakash*s 
ideological baggage. The defence of his not so "neutral” 

®®Jayaprakash Narayan, '‘Lessons of Haripura,” Towards Totol 
Revolution, Vol 2, op cit, a*7-39. / 
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stand—rather it heavily leaned towards Gandhi—on the 
Gandhi-Subhas dispute at the 1939 Tripuri Congress 
only confirmed that it was something more than a tacti¬ 
cal ploy that had made him shift his ground. Yesterday’s 
crusading Marxist had already come quite close to the 
man who was destined to die as the "Father of the 
Nation.” 

The change in Jayaprakash’s thinking was not abrupt. 
It could not be traced to a solitary factor either. His 
growing disenchantment with Marxism; opposition from 
his non-Marxist party colleagues; concern about disunity 
in the nationalist ranks; the government’s stiffening atti¬ 
tude towards the Congress ministries; deteriorating inter¬ 
national situation; the influence of his wife Prabhavati, 
at once a friend of Nehru’s wife iKamala and a devout 
Gandhian—^these were some of the more important fac¬ 
tors which moulded Jayaprakash’s attitude towards men 
and events in this period. 

eSP’s concern over the worsening international scena¬ 
rio would be evident from the "draft thesis” prepared 
by Nareudra Deva, Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay, Achyut 
Patwardhan and Asoka Mehta for the fourth conference 
of the party at Lahore in 1938: "The international situ¬ 
ation is becoming tenser. Wars are already raging in two 
corners of the world. The intensified imperialist rivalries 
and the continued decline of capitalism make a world 
war almost inevitable... On war...the Congress attitude 
is unambiguously militant. Our task is to realise the 
necessary organised strength for that militancy.”®* 

The truth at last dawned on Jayaprakash that the "lef¬ 
tist” forces which opposed Gandhi were not neces 
sarily his allies, that CSP could not in the given context 
move under its own steam and that Gandhi meant some¬ 
thing more than just part of the Congress leadership. More 
important, Prabhavati, an active member of Gandhi’s en¬ 
tourage at Wardha, formed a link between him and 

SiNarendra Deva, Kamaladevi Chattopadhayay, Achyut Patwardhan 

and Ashok Mehta, Draft Thesis for the Fourth Conference of 

the Congress Socialist PaHy 1938, Bombay, 1938, pp 15-18. 
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Gandhi that could not be washed away. We shall have 
occasion to notice that Prabhavati, years later, was also 
a relatively important factor in influencing Jayaprakash’s 
attitude to Indira Gandhi in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. 

A glance at some of the entries in the personal di!ary 
Prabhavati kept during her stay at Wardha is interesting: 
"26-8-1934: Wardha. Today I received a telegram from 
Jayaprakashji. He has called me to Patna immediately. 
Talked to Bapu about going. "8-10-1934: Wardha. Jaya- 
prakash arrived. Today I feel very sad and worried... 
I Mayedti God. Give me peace... 9-10-1934: Wardha. 
Talked to Bapu. He explained to me clearly! my duty. 
After that, I listened to Bapu and Jayaprakash talking, 
14-10-1934: Wardha. I was/ decided that I .shell sta/y at 
the ashram for a year under the change of Kakoji. He will 
give me twentyfive rupees. The ashram will pravide me 
board and lodging. In this way, I shell be able to stand on 
my own. After a year, I shell live with Jayaprakashji.” 

Let us now run our eyes through some of the letters 
Gandhi wrote to Prabhavati in this period. In a letter 
dated 19 May 1936, Gandhi told her, among other things, 
that he had "met Jayaprakash... He did not reply to the 
letter I wrote to him. I thought that he does not want to 
reply. We talked about your future. He wants you to 
learn the Montessori method at Kashi for three months 
and after that he would like you to go with him to Patna. 
He asked for my assent, which I promptly gave him. 
There is no harm in your learning about Montessori. I am 
not enamoured of it, but if it is his wish, then you should 
fulfil it. After that, you will stay in Patna or some such 
place, wn’t you?” In another letter, dated 30 June 1936, 
Gandhi wrote: "I got all the news about Patna. It seems 
you are not fated to be with Jayaprakash and to look 
after him.”*® 

For an appreciation of Jayaprakash’s relations with 
Prabhavati we may listen to what he has to say. Res- 

^^Prabha Smiti, Sarva Seva Sangh, Banaras, 1974, pp 122-23 
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ponding to my request to talk about his wife in a taped 
interview on 21 April 1978, some seventeen and a half 
months before his death on 8 October 1979, he observed: 
"There was a peculiar kind of relationship between us. 
Soon after marriage 1 went to the United States and 
came back a confirmed Marxist. On the other hand, she 
went to Sabarmati Ashram and became Gandhiji’s adop¬ 
ted daughter and a staunch devotee of Gandhiji and 
Gandhiji’s philosophy. 

"Naturally, there were differences between us, but the 
bond that was something more than merely the usual 
bond between a wife and a husband—it is difficult to des¬ 
cribe that bond—kept us together, saw us through all 
kinds of internal struggles, external struggles. For insstan- 
ce, I had, great difficulty in reconciling myself with the 
vow of celibacy, which she took, when I was in the United 
States. I was young, she was also young, and it was not 
easy.” 

"Where she certainly remained true to her word I 
can’t claim the same. Whether it was sin or vice or 
whatever else I have had my falls from the ideal, deflec¬ 
tion from the path. But because of the bond of love bet¬ 
ween us somehow she in the end came wetorious and in 
that way over a long period of time she influenced me, 
she helped me to find myself to become what I am today. 

I can’t forget the contribution she made to my making.” 

"I don’t know what else you would like to know. I al¬ 
ways feel rather hesitant to speak about personal mat¬ 
ters, but because of your love and affection I shall try to 
answer your questions to the best of my ability, under 
these limitations that certain things I may not be able to 
express frankly. I will not be untrue, but 1 will not be 
forthcoming with certain information or experiences or 
whatever Insights I gained during my life time.”** 

Jayaprakash’s observation has been quoted at length 
because, other considerations apart, it shows the man’s 

sSAuthoiv-Jayaprakash taped interview, Sunday (Calcutta), Vol 

9, Issue 18, 25 June 1978, p 20: Also see Bhola Chatter]!; JP: 
Profile Of a Non-Conformist; Minerva Associates, Calcutta, 1970, 
pp 18-IM. 
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true colours. Perhaps much more so than what volumes 
of investigative essays on him might do. Those few 
words speak well for his determination not to run away 
from himself, his sense of rectitude that would permit no 
detraction from the hard truth about himself and, above 
all, his adherence to the principle of self-criticism. 

Prabhavati was a major influence in the relations bet¬ 
ween Jayaprakash and Gandhi. If the emotional content 
in his association with Gandhi is overlooked, the story of 
Jayaprakash would remain incomplete. It may be said 
that a certain ambivalence marked the relations between 
the two men for a good few years, that is, until Prabha¬ 
vati returned to him after the Second World War. He was 
much too sophisticated to be enamoured of the ritualism, 
self-righteousness and the demonstrative cult of almost 
tormenting self-abnegation that governed life at Gandhi’s 
ashram. Nor had he any reason to take delight in th®* old 
man’s ensnaring influence on Prabhavati, who was in¬ 
deed tom by divided loyalties, and which kept her away 
from Jayaprakash when he wanted her most with him. 
It is another story that his regorous self-discipline, or 
shall we say stoicism, enabled him to keep the personal- 
emotional factor from clouding his judgement when im¬ 
personal matters were concerned. I^at was a difficult 
exercise, but he went through it. 

The picture may be looked at from another angle. In 
spite of Jayaprakash’s trenchant, at times vituperative, 
criticism, Gandhi did not put him in his black books. 
Astute politician that he was, Gandhi was never chary of 
acquiring friends and influencing people. His political en¬ 
tourage, as distinct from his company of constructive 
workers, consisted of disparate men who were not infre¬ 
quently at loggerheads with one another. But Gandhi had 
use for everyone of them until he dared cross his path. 

Jayaprakash never did that at the level of serious poli¬ 
tics, whatever might have been his criticism of Gandhi on 
the theoretical plane. He disagreed with Gandhi now and 
again, but never really opposed him. As for Gandhi, the 
fact that Subhas Bose could not be road-broken and that 
Netou^ though loyal to him, at times strained at the 
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leash, made it imperative that Jayaprakash should not 
be written off. He could be a lever that Gandhi might use, 
as and when necessary, to countervail Nehru or to keep 
the Congress radicals in good humour. Reference in pas¬ 
sing might be made to Gandhi’s observation on Jayapra- 
kash’s arrest in February 1940. In a letter to the Viceroy 
of India, also published in Harijan, Gandhi said: 

“The arrest of Shri JP is unfortunate. He is no ordi¬ 
nary worker. He is an authority on socialism. It may be 
said that what he does not know of Western socialism no¬ 
body else in India does. He is a fine lighter. He has for¬ 
saken all for the sake of the deliverance of his country. 
I do not know what speech has brought him within the 
law. But if...the highly artificial Sections of the Defence 
of India Act are to be inspanned for catching inconvenient 
persons, then any person whom the authorities want can 
be easily brought within the law... It is open to Govern¬ 
ment to precipitate a crisis if they wish to... Is this arrest 
a prearranged plan, or is it a blunder committed by an 
over-zealous officer? If it is the latter, it should be set 
right 

Let the matter rest here for the present I propose now 
to scrutinise the relations between CSP, more appropri¬ 
ately Jayaprakash and Nehru. 

In a taped interview in Patna in March 1978, I asked 
Jayaprakash: “What were your relations with Jawaharlal 
Nehru? Did he exert an influence on you, politically 
speaking?” Jayaprakash replied: "Well, for several years 
in the beginning my relations with Jawaharlal Nehru 
were like that of a younger brother with an elder. I can’t 
think of anything specific that I learnt from him because 
I was quite a convinced Marxist then and I thought that 
he was not applying Marxism to the Indian situation. 
So there wasn’t anything in the^ theoretical field that I 
got from him, but I must say that he gave me an opportu¬ 
nity to play some part during the freedom struggle from 
the central organisation when he brought me to the All- 
India Congress Committee office as secretary of th« labour 
department” 

»<The collected works of Mahatama Gandhi LXXl; 1978, p 322; 
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In answer to another question, ”what were Nehru’s 
plus points?” he observed: "I -^ink there were two 
Nehrus—the pre-independence Nehru and the post-inde* 
pendence Nehru. Nehru in power, I think, was very diffe¬ 
rent from Nehru the fighter for freedom. I knew the ear¬ 
lier Nehru, and I was very attracted by his complete self¬ 
lessness. The way Motilal’s son, brought up in affluent 
conditions, identified himself with the peasants of UP, 
to begin with and then the rest of the country, was great¬ 
ly inspiring. He also had sympathy for industrial labour, 
but I don’t think he would have made a labour leader. I 
don’t think he had the narrow class vision that a labour 
leader requires.”®® 

On 19 December 1933 Masani, one of the early socialist 
ideologues, wrote to Nehru informing him of the decision 
to form a Congress Socialist group. In reply, Nehru said 
that ”he welcomed 'the formation of Socialist groups in 
the Congress to influence the ideology of the Congress 
and the country’.”®® Well before CSP came into existence, 
Nehru had come to be known as a man of wide sym¬ 
pathies. The Congress radicals were persuaded of his faith 
in socialism, though not of a doctrinaire variety. 

It was therefore not very surprising that the socialists, 
who congregated in Patna to give themselves a name and 
an ideology, should convey their "affectionate greetings” 
to Nehru, in prison then. The foundaton conference of 
CSP also recorded "its sense of appreciation of his ser-- 
vices to the socialist cause.”®^ 

At that time the socialists counted him among their 
major allies. It was not unexpected that they should 
suggest Nehru for the presidentship of Congress at the 
Meerut Conference of CSP in January 1936. Jayaprakash 
moved the "resolution urging the election of Pandit 
NPhru as president [of Congress] for the ensuing ses- 
.sion.”®* Supported by Yusuf Meherally, the resolution 

sssunday, Vol 6; ^ue 15, 25 June 1978, pp 23-24. 

®®Masani, BliM» was it in that Dawn op cit, p 44. 

B7Rose,<9 df; p 19. 

®®P.L. l.aichntipai ; History of the Congreu Socialist Party, Nation 

nal Publishers & Stationers, Lahore, 1946, p 64. 
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received the conference’s unanimous approval. But Nehru 
was not in the least inclined to humour the nascent p^rty. 
He staked a claim to something much bigger than what 
eSP could offer. Also, Gandhi, saw to it that he did not 
go over to the socialists. 

After the Lucknow session of Congress in April 1936, 
Nehru, who had been elected president, appointed Naren- 
dra Deva, Achyut Patwardhan and Jayaprakash members 
of the Working Committee. He had several reasons for do¬ 
ing so, one of which doubtless was to have two strings to 
his bow. But he took care not to be misunderstood by the 
Congress leaders. He could not ignore the rude fact that 
Vallabhbhai Patel heartily disagreed with him on almost 
all important issues affecting party and country. 

Patel seldom made any effort to conceal this. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, when withdrawing from the 1936 Congress 
presidential election which, elected Nehru Congress 
president for the next year, Patel tersely reminded all 
concerned that his "withdrawal should not be taken to 
mean that I endorse all the views Jawaharlalji stands 
for...on some vital matters^y views are in conflict with 
those held by Jawaharlalji.”®^ 

That the Nehru-Patcl conflict also had impact on Jaya- 
prakash’s relations with Patel could not be disputed. The 
Sardar of Bardoli, the title Gandhi conferred on him for 
leading the no-tax movement of the Bardoli peasants in 
1928, gave the socialists a wide berth as a matter of 
principle. At the Haripura Congress session in 1938, when 
Subhas was president, Patel came down heavily "on Jaya¬ 
prakash and his group demanding their resignation.” In 
language meant to hit the socialists where it hurt, he said: 
"Let me make it clear that we have tolerated you for two 
years, but the time has come when we shall no longer 
tolerate you. We shall now give it back to you in your 
own coin.”®® 

Even though Jayaprakash hurried to record after the 
Lucknow session of Congress that "Nehru has unequivo- 

/SSQuot^ in Sitaramayya, op cit, p 32. 

' Quoted in Allan and Wedy Scarfe, op citt, p 105. 
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cally expressed himself in favour of socialism as the only 
effective solution of India’s economic and social prob¬ 
lems,”®* the man concerned preferred not to reciprocate 
by using the expected idioms. Eclectic as Nehru was, he 
stubbornly declined to have his ideological world fenced 
with a given system. He made it a point to get the mes¬ 
sage acn)ss that he did not intend to act as the spokes¬ 
man of any particular group. 

Mention might be made of the message Nehru sent, in 
response to Masani’s request, to the Faizpur conference 
of eSP in December 1936. In the course of it he recalled 
that he was 'Vastly interested in the socialist approach 
to all questions. It is right that we should understand the 
theory underlying this approach.” He hastened to add 
however that "two aspects of the question fill my own 
mind. One is how to apply this approach to Indian condi¬ 
tions, the other is how to speak of socialism in the langu¬ 
age of India.” 

Having said '> this he reminded the socialsts, who stres¬ 
sed Marxism frequently, that "it is often forrtoHen that 
if we are to be understood we must speak the language of 
the country... I am referring...to the language which 
grows from a complex of associations of past history and 
culture and present environment. 

"So long as we do not soeak in .some language which 
has that Indian mentality for background, we lose a 
great measure of our effectiveness. Merely to use words 
and phrases, which may have meaning for us but which 
are not current coin among the masses of India, is often 
wasted effort. It is this problem of the apnroach to .«ocia- 
bsm that occupies my mind, how to interpret it in terms 
of India, how to reach the hearts of the people, with its 
hope-giving and inspiring message.” And this was "a 
question” he wanted "a socialist to consider well.”®* 
Between such pleasantly vague ideological mus*ng:s 
and Jayaprakash’s theoretical formulafions there was a 
wide gulf. Still, "despite his aloofness, the Congress so- 

*iJayaprakash Narayan, 'Tssues before and after Ludcno'tw,'* COn.» 

grew Socfjiist; Vol 1, (New Series), No 22; 23 May 1036, p 7: 
®*Quoted in Sitaramayya, op eit, p 
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cialists continued to look to JawaharM for leadership and 
provided the main source of his support in the battles 
to follow.To break off here dote not necessarily 
mean that we have seen the last of the dialogue between 
the two men. We shall often have occassion to refer to 
this in subsequent chapters. 

Relations between Jayaprakash and Vallabhbhai Patel 
may now be briefly surveyed. In his posthumously re¬ 
leased unflnished "authobiography'’^^ Jayaprakash rumi¬ 
nates on his close association with Patel and Nehru. After 
scrutinising what he considers their good and bad points, 
strengths and weaknesses, he sifts ashes from cinders 
and concludes: 'Tt was India’s good fortune that we had 

him [Patel] as our home minister . I do not know if 

Jawaharlal Nehru without Sardar’s support in the early 
years could have been able to achieve what everybody 
thought he did. But a great part of that achievement 
was Sardar’s.I do not know what would have hap¬ 

pened if he had been prime minister. I wonder if India 
would have been divided. He would have found some 
way of keeping the country together without force. But 
Panditji [Nehru] had his own ways. He and Liaquat 
Ali Khan (the Muslim League representative in the in¬ 
terim government and later prime minister of Pakistan) 
were together, a deal was made, and the country was 
divided.” 

An astonishing revelation indeed. This would take by 
surprise even those who had kept track of Jayaprakash’s 
five-decade-long tortuous course in politics. Others might 
be tempted to dismiss it as an instance of wisdom by 
hindsight. Yet others might look askance ait the authen¬ 
ticity of the source from which it emanated. There 
is no dearth of evidence to prove that Jayaprakash had 
a rather low opinion of Patel’s handling of the Home 
Ministry so long as the latter was alive. 

It was also not beyond his knowledge that' Patel 

63Brecher, op cit, p 219. 

New Delhi (New Delhi), Vol 3, Issue 13, November 24—De¬ 
cember 7, 1980, Vol 3, Issue 14, December 8-21, 1930, Vol 3, Is- 
if;; sue IS. December 22—January 4, 1981. 
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was no less responsible for the* partition . of India than 
any of his compeers. What a fairly knowledgeable politi¬ 
cal analyst says while commuting on the role V P 
Menon, Secretary to the Home Ministry, played in re¬ 
gard to the partition is worth reproducing in some de¬ 
tail: "Menon approached Patel even before the coming of 
Mounitbatten with his own scheme for a solution. Divi¬ 
sion was the only way out of the impasse, he argued. 

The alternative was civil war . 

"As long as the Congress held out for a United India 
and complete separation' from the Commonwealth, he 
defclared, the Viceory, then Lord Wavell, the civil and 
military services and London would support the [Mus¬ 
lim] League. Partition, with both India and Pakistan 
as dominions, would eliminate the League’s preferred 
status with the British, would facilitate parliamentary 
approval of the transfer of power and would restore the 
Congress to the good grace.^ of Delhi. And the Congress 
would achieve its goal of Independence. Patel was im¬ 
pressed and indicated his approval. There the matter en¬ 
ded. Menon submitted his proposal to the India Office in 
London, but nobody took any notice. 

"When Mountbatten arrived on the scene he was commi¬ 
tted to the Cabinet Mission plan (Cripps’s three-tier scheme) 
but soon decided that a united India was impossible. His 
next plan was to transfer power to the provinces. Menon 
proposed it to Nehru and met a blank wall. Finally, 
Menon persuaded the Viceroy to try his own scheme. 
The die was cast at Simla, where Menon succeeded in 
winning Nehru’s'approval. Nehru was unaware of Patel's 
prior consent With their acceptance the Congress stood 
committed. Getting the plan through the Working Com¬ 
mittee and the AICC was a formality.”®^ 

What another socialist leader, Lohia, says in this regard 
may not be irrelevant Talking of Uie meeting of the 
Congress .Working C^nmittee (both Jayaprakash and Lo¬ 
hia participated in this as invitees)” which accepted the 
scheme of partition,” Lohia observes: "I shouhl like espe- 


95Brecher, op dt, p 346. 
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daily to bring out two points that Gandhiji made at 
this meeting. He turned to Mr Nehru and Sardar Patel 
ill mild complaint that they had not informed him of the 
scheme of partition before committing themselves to it... 
Mr Nehru and Sardar Patel had obviously between them¬ 
selves decided that it would be best not to scare Gandhiji 
away before the deed [India’s partition] was definitely 
resolved upon.... Messrs Nehru and Patel were offensive¬ 
ly aggressive to Gandhiji at' this meeting.” And Lohia 
had reaisons to believe that "Sardar Patel was an undoub¬ 
tedly Hindu in his potilical motivations as Maulana 
Azad was Muslim.”®® 

If Lohia is not distorting history, which he presumably 
cannot be accused of, both Patel and Nehru had without 
Gandhi’s prior knowledge committed themselves to parti¬ 
tion. Jayaprakash’s argument that Patel, given an op¬ 
portunity, would have made a better prime minister and 
avoided the country’s division is a rather warped under¬ 
standing of the forces and factors leading to that tra¬ 
gedy. One might also recollect Patel’s defence of the 
partition proposal at the 14-^5 June 1947 session of AlCC 
which confirmed the Working Committee’s resolution 
accepting partition. While "Nehru spoke briefly” in sup¬ 
port of it at the AICC conference, "Patel delivered the key¬ 
note address. He used the analogy of a diseased body 
and argued that if one’s limb was poisoned it must be 
removed quickly lest the entire organism suffer irrepara¬ 
bly.”®^ There was nothing abstruse in his message and 
AICC took only two days to debate the issue and approve 
the dismemberment of the country. 

Almost since CSP made its debut Patel seldom missed 
an opportunity to upbraid it with a fault, particularly its 
general secretary, Jayaprakash. In fact, skirmishes bet 
ween Jayaprakash and Patel, now loud and harsh, now 
subdued, continued till the Sardar breathed his last.*® The 


*®Rammanohar Lohia, Guilty Men of India's Partition, Kitabistan, 
Allahabad, 1960, pp 10-12, 43. 
i^tBrecher; op cit, p 346. 

^See appendix D for photocopies of Jayaprakash-Vallabhbhai 
Patel correspondence. 
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Patel-Jayaprakash relations were a great contrast ta 
the close affinity between !Nehru a>ud Jayaprakash. His 
dealings with Patel did not have an iota of the warmth, 
understanding aiid cordiality that marked his relations 
with Nehru. Patel of course had no patience with the 
social, political and economic ideas that enthused the 
socialists. Neither did he consider it prudent to let slee¬ 
ping dogs lie. 

Patel’s world of thought was much too constricted to 
sustain the idealism with which men like Jayaprakash 
were animated. Nor was Patel accustomed to showing 
discretion when it came to the question of his conserva¬ 
tive attitude ‘to life. That such a man would as a matter 
of course reject the scheme of things which Jayaprakash 
e.spoused was hardly surprising. 

Whenever the occasion arose they measured swords 
with each other. For instance, after the Haripura Cong¬ 
ress session in February 1938, Jayaprakash said: "We 
have talked of united front and of solidarity in the 
ranks of the Congress. Yet, we were shocked to find how 
wide the gulf has become and how threatening for our 
cherished solidarity. We saw that even while we pledged 
our undivided support in the moment of cri.sis and 
action, there was suspicion, bitterness, hostility. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai’s attack ... pointed to a much deeper estran¬ 
gement than expected and signalled a bitter and determi¬ 
ned fight that is bound to prove ruinous for the Cong¬ 
ress.”®® 

Again, while discussing the reason why CSP should sever 
its link with Congress after the attainment of freedom, 
Jayaprakash pointed an accusing finger at Patel. As he put 
it, *'only the other day Sardar Patel disparaged 'isms’ and 
denounced the parroft cries of socialism.. .It is essential to 
remember that those who decry 'isms’ have their own 'ism’ 
nonetheless, only it is the 'ism’ that is already reigning in 
society so that it does not have to be talked about. When 
Sardar Patel decries, socialism, he is defending the status- 
quo, and is in effect saying that his 'ism,’ namely, 'status- 

—-. — . . p 

^Jayaprakash Narayan, “l^essons of Haripura,” Towards Total 

Revolution, Vol 2, op c|t; p 36. 
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quoism,’ is superior to all others.”’®® 

Patel did not flinch living up to his reputation of being 
the Congress Party’s toughest taskmaster. His correspon¬ 
dence with Jayaprakash would bear out that he could far 
excel his antagonist in hitting below the belt. As Home 
Minister in the Interim Government, which was in office 
immediately before India gained independence, Patel wrote 
to Jayaprakash, on 23 May 1947, accusing him of ”spread- 
ing... general disloyalty and indiscipline in the security 
services such as the police.” 

In the course of that rather long letter Patel sarcastically 
remarked: ”I am glad to hear from you that you do not 
want to disrupt the Congress organisation, but you will 
excuse me if I am frank enough to say that your activities 
are fast leading certain Congress organisations to that end... 
I tried to forget the past, but you seem to keep your past 
impressions and experience alive. I am afraid if we meet 
with that background there is hardly any chance of any 
successful outcome of our discussions.”’®' The far from 
pleasant relations between these two persons were some¬ 
thing that could not be laughed away. Everything else 
apart, the Patel-Jayaprakash clash of opinions and attitudes 
also affected CSP’s internal politics. 

For instance, Lohia believed that the animosity between 
Patel and Jayaprakash was a throwback of the' longstand¬ 
ing Patel-Nehru conflict. Lohia and Jayaprakash were 
almost polar opposites in their attitude to men and affairs. 
From the beginning of their career in CSP, they more 
often differed than agreed on basic issues. Jayaprakash was 
drawn into the communist movement in » the formative 
period of his political life, while Lohia’s experience was 
altogether different. 

His father, Hiralal, was a freedom fighter and devout 
follower of Gandhi. Lohia had his educatiem in Germany 
when Nazism was riding the crest of the wave,- when com¬ 
munists were fighting socialists with no holds barred, pav¬ 
ing the way for the Nazis to take over. Communism did 

loojayi^akash Narayan, tlte Socialists leave 'Congress?'* 

Totuards Total tUtvcluUon, Vol 2, ibid, p 70. 

^®i8ee appendix Q tor photocopy of the letter. 
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not attract him. Rather his experience in Germany contri¬ 
buted later to his theoretical formulation that conserva¬ 
tism and communism had much in common and, therefore, 
democratic socialism must maintain equidistance from 
both. 

As we have already noticed, after his return from tlie 
US Jayaprakash was closely identified with Nehru. So was 
Lohia at the outset of his political career. Those were hal¬ 
cyon days when Nehru and Lohia set their affections on 
each other, when Nehru appointed Lohia secretary of 
AICC’s Foreign Department Two of Lohia’s monographs 
The Struggle for Civil Liberties and India on China, 
published in 1936 and 1938 respectively, carried a fore¬ 
word by Nehru. In his foreword to The Struggle for Civiti 
Liberties, Nehru says: ”Dr Rammanohar Lohia has done 
well to prepare the pamphlet on the subject, to tell us 
what the concept of civil liberty is and how it has grown 
in Western countries. I hope that many will read it and 
that it will help* us in combating the suppression of civil 
liberties here.”‘°® And Nehru’s family residence, Anand 
Bhavan, extended quite often its hospitality to Lohia. 

What Lohia thought of Nehru at the beginning of this 
relationship may be gleaned from this excerpt from one of 
the socialist leader’s articles published in the late 1930s. 
In the course of it Lohia said: ’’Jawaharlal Nehru... 
during the last two years...had easily been the first favou¬ 
rite of the Indian press and the second lags far behind... 
the thought of what the country was before Jawaharlal 
mounted the ' nation’s tribune at Lucknow in April 1936 
flashes across the mind. 

"There was confusion in the national ranks, after the 
heroic civil disobedience movements, 1930-33, and mass 
arrests and repression. The country had not yet been able 
to set its fractured spine, though it was unmistakably 
attempting to do so.... During JawaharlaTs presidentship, 

lo^ammanohar Lohia, India on China with a foreword by Jawa¬ 
harlal Nehru, All India Congress Committee, Allahabad, 1938.. 
loSRammanohar Lohia, The Strug^ far Civil Liberties with a fore- 

WOid by Jawaharlal Nehru, Foreign Dpartment, All India 

Congas Committee, Allahabad, 1936. 
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all traces of the fracture have been effaced and the nfition's 
spirit has acquired a dynamic life. It would of course, te 
foolish to credit it all to President Nehru and to think of 
him as a magician with a wand. The masses were ready 
and the country was agitating to throw off its confus'on 
and its impotence .... 

"President Nehru proved a vigorous pilot. His propa¬ 
ganda touched the masses .... His clarification of many 
major national issues swept away the confusion and gave 
the nation a clear and vigorous mind .... The president has 
talked straight to the mavsses of their poverty and hunger 
and their cultural degradation. He has shown them the 
way to lift themselves up. This is the way of clear think¬ 
ing and feeling and of organised peaceful action .... Presi¬ 
dent Nehru’s first achievement is, therefore, the infusion 
of a vigorous spirit of national freedom in the Indian peo¬ 
ple. 

"Jawaharlal Nehru’s .second achievement is the formula¬ 
tion of a Congre.ss mass contact policy and its pursuit with 
vigour .... The mass contacts policy was intended', inter¬ 
nally, to broadbase the Congress organisation and to de- 
mocrati.se it, and, exteinaily, to affiliate other anti-nmperi- 
alist organisations with the Congre.ss. 

"President Nehru’s third achievement is a clearer cut¬ 
line of the Congress agrarian programme and a vigorous 
agitation among the masses on it.s basis. The agrarian pro¬ 
gramme has already become the focal point for the organi¬ 
sation of vast peasant masses within the Congress fold .... 
Pre.sident Nehru has made a great effort in linking up 
what i.s happening in India with what is happening in the 
outside world ... the Indian people ... are rapidly realising 
the international context within which the British Emp’re 
works its way to profit aiid India strikes for freedom. The' 
history of twentythree years ago will not repeat itself. The 
British' Empire will not, in its wars, be able to count on 
Indian assistance in men or money. This is Nehru’s fourth 
achievement. 

’ "When has he failed? It is difficult for me to answer that 
question. Forty years separate me frmn Mahatma Gandhi 
and only twenty from Jawaharlal Nehru while Gan- 
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dhiji has already become history to me which I may equal¬ 
ly revere and criticise, Nehru is still a living ideal .... My 
generation admires his faults.” 

"Jawaharlal appears at times to live a hand-to-mouth 
existence in politics. He has the final goal crystal clear be¬ 
fore him and he seems to possess an uncanny instinct for 
the immediate stages. What does Jawaharlal think of the 
content and form of the next struggle?” And the question 
that Lohia proposed to raise in this context was that of 
Nehru's "prevision of the next struggle for freedom and, 
with it, of the relation between the two dominant methods 
of Gandhism and socialism. If India is not to waste her 
strength in ineffectiveness or in a conflict that is unneces- 
.sary, Jawaharlal Nehru must answer the question and 
describe the relation, and he alone can do it.”“^^ 

Their friendship did not however last long. The warmth 
evaporale<l soon after India became free. Subsequently, 
Lohia convinced himself that Nehru alone was responsible 
for all that had gone wrong with the country, and much 
indeed was amiss with it. Calling him a "quick-change 
artist,*’ Lohia said: "Mr Nehru ... knows better than any¬ 
one else in the country to promote his personal interests 
and those of his relations and friends as well as how to 
pursue a foe to his ruin. He can conunaiid a finesse to 
obscure his grc‘ed and his vendetta that the others do not 
possess.”*®® 

But Jayaprakash continued to be in rapport with Nehru, 
the changed circumstances noiwithstanding. That generated 
much bitterness and not a little suspicion in the Socialist 
Party. It was alleged that Jayaprakash operated on a 
wavelength which was similar to Nehru’s, that he was in¬ 
capable of doing the correct thing where Nehru was 
concerned 

In referring to Jayaprakash’s involvement in the politi¬ 
cal moves which took place immediately after the assassi¬ 
nation of Gandhi in an article written in September 1955, 
Lohia remarked: "Immediately upon Gandhiji’s assaskina- 

><>4Rainmanohar Lohia, “Jawaharlal Must Answer.” Congresa So^ 

dahst. Vol 3, No 18. 30 April 1638. pp 315-16; 18. 

*<^;«Qhia, Guilty Men of Indians Partition, op cU, pp 13. 48-48. 
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tion, weighty socialist leaders, had made a public an¬ 
nouncement overnight to participate in the government 
and at the same time accusing Sardar Patel of criminal 
negligence and, later, of retracting the accusations against 
the Home Minister [Patel], aU inside of a week. The 
Prime Minister had also a large number of whispering 
campaigns ... that a rightist and reactionary conspiracy, 
whose position kept on changing, was afoot against the 
progressive Prime Minister and that a wonderful opportu¬ 
nity existed to save the Prime Minister and to stay with 
him in the government. Some such whispers must have 
done their work when sociaDst leaders made their accu¬ 
sations on Sardar Patel and also their offers to participate 
in the government.” 

Lohia returned to the theme in another context. While 
di.scoursing on forcc.s and factors he considered responsi¬ 
ble for the division of the country, Lohia observed; 'The 
superb craft that Mr Nehru possesses expressed itself in 
the controversy around the ultimate responsibility for 
Gandhiji’s murder. A few days after the murder, Kamala- 
devi*°^ andf Mr Jayaprakash Narayan came to me and 
wanted me to put my signature on a joint statement which, 
among other suggestions, accused Sardar Patel of neglect 
of the Home Minister’s duty, also because he had taken 
over too many portfolios. 

'T objected to this part of the statement and wanted to 
have it generalised into an accusation against all such 
ministers, including the Prime Minister, who had taken 
over more than one portfolio. We argued a little, with some 
heat, but the two of them had to go away without my 
signature. They returned the next day with the change 
that I had desired... 

”At the Press conference, where the joint statement 
was released, the generalised accusation against minis¬ 
ters holding more than one portfolio was pinpointed by Mr 
Narayan to refer to the Home Minister... The publicity 

l^Ranimanohar Lohia, ■ “Planned Will to Power,” Will to Power 

and other Writings; Navahind Prakashan, Hyderabad, 1056, pp 

188-90. 

^^Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay, a prominent racialist leialer; 
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that attended our suggestions, including the accusation, 
was enormous. It was of very great help to Mr Nehru for, 
in tarring Sardar Patel with an almost irremovable blot, 
it helped the former to go up in the people’s esitimation. 

"I cannot say whether there was any bargain or,' if there 
was one, where the thing went wrong. In any event, Mr 
Nehru came to Mr Narayan's rescue when the latter fell 
inlto such deep waters as were beyond his skill or strength 
as a result of the howl the Patel forces put up. Mr Nehru 
shielded his protege, and in this case a very able agent, 
with an exceedingly generous and very public tribute.’”®® 

Lohia was not the only person to notice this. Abul 
Kalam Azad, Union Minister of Education, also testified 
to this; "There was naturally a wave of anger once the 
tragedy had taken place. Some people openly accused Sar¬ 
dar Patel of inefficiency. Jayaprakash Narayah showed 
considerable courage in raising this issue. In the meeting 
which was held in Delhi to express our sense of horror 
and sorrow at Gandhiji’s death, he said clearly that the 
Home Minister [Patel] of the Government of India could 
not escape the responsibility for this assassination.”’®® 

Nevertheless, it would not do to deny that Union Home 
Minister Patel did not as vigorously keep vigil over Gandhi’s 
security as he was expected to. Men who knew what they 
were talking about could be heard to say that Gandhi’s 
murder was neither the act of a witless assassin nor un¬ 
related to the total political climate that obtained in the 
country. In the words of Payne, "by negligence, by indiffe¬ 
rence, by deliberate design on the part) of many faceless 
people, the assassination had been accomplished.’”’® In¬ 
deed, it is nothing short of an indictment of the Indian 
Government’s Police Minister Patel when it is emphasised 
that two decades after Gandhi’s assassination "a court of 
inquiry” concluded "that a permissive assassination, tole¬ 
rated by police and high government officials, had taken 

lOSLohia, Guilty Men of India’s Partition, op cit,> pp 79-80. 
io>Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Indian Wins Freedom: An Autobio¬ 
graphical Narrative; Orient Longmans; Calcutta, pp 223-24. 
iiOQuoted in Allan and Wendy Scarfe op cit, p 205. 
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place.”’". 

Jayaprakash and Patel heartily disliked each other, 
politically speaking.'”^ So bad were their relations that 
after Patel’s death his daughter Maniben Patel issued a 
statement identifying Jayaprakash as one of those who 
had indirectly hastened her father’s death. 

It is another matter that years later, to be more precise, 
1974, Jayaprakash suddently felt thalt he had not been 
fair to Patel in the. past. It was therefore proper that he 
should take a fresh look at the man and his earlier assess¬ 
ment. Jayaprakash made his reassessment of Vallabhbhai 
in the course of his presidential speech on the occas on of 
the Sardar Patel Jayanti [birth centenary] celebrations in 
Delhi on 31 October 1971. What he said deserves to be 
reproduced at some length, for it gives an inkling of the 
great change that had in the years between occurred in his 
world of thought and ideas. If his earlier appraisal was 
largely subjective, the later one was wishful thinking. 

This also came in handy to prop up his revaluation of 
Nehru. Jayaprakash said: "Rajaji [C Rajagopalchari] once 
unburdened his heart by publicly confessing to a wrong 
he had done to Sardar Patel. I tod myself in a similar 
.situation: the dominant feeling within me today is one 
of self-reproach, because during his lifetime I was not 
merely a critic but an opponent of the great Sardar. For 
his leadership in the struggle for independence I had great 
admiration and respect. And yet we Congress Socialists... 
considered the Sardar a reactionary who was and would 
remain a defender and supporter of capitalism... To some 
extent we enjoyed Jawaharlal Nehru’s support. But Nehru 
never shared the Congress Socialist platform and never 
lent his support to any important resolutions or amend¬ 
ments that we moved in the Congress Working Committee 
or the All India Congress Committee. 

"After independence, the adroitness with which the 
Sardar integrated the various princely states with India... 
was something unique. No leader but the Sardar could 

p 205 

3Sea appendix G for photocopies of Jayaprakash—Patel corres- 
pondencen. 
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have pulled off the feat. The intransigence of the rulers 
of Hyderabad and Junagadh did give the country some 
anxious moments. But acting on the principle that only 
the people of a state could decide whether the state was 
to accede to India or Pakistan or was to remain indepen¬ 
dent <>f both, Sardar Patel brought about their accession 
with the consent of the people concerned and in the teeth 
of opposilifin by the rulers. 

"The Kashmir issue alone was somehow left to Pandit 
Nehru, which proved to be unfortunate for the nation. 
Because of Panditji’s mishandling, the issue is no longer 
an internal affair, as it should be, but is smouldering as an 
international issue in the United Nations and its Security 
Council...Many a veteran leader in the country maintains 
that had the matter been handled by the Sardar (and it 
fell within his domain) he would have found a satisfactory 
solution. 

"So long as the reins of the country were in the ii*on 
hands of the Sardar, the progressives—the Sociali.st.s and 
Communists as also the leftists in the Congress—all com¬ 
plained that Sardar Patel made it impossible for Jawahar- 
lal Nehru to change the economic and social structure' of 
the country... But with the passing away of the Sardar, 
Nehru had 13 to 14 years to prove himself. But, apart 
from some verbal changes in the professed aims of the 
Congress, little progre.«fs was made towards socialism... 
The rich have become richer and the poor poorer and un¬ 
employment has mounted. Those who had volutarily suf¬ 
fered privation and spent their youth behind bars suc¬ 
cumbed to the lure of power and a life of ease and com¬ 
fort. Nehru himself chose to shift from 17 York Road 
(which was by no means a small place) to the palatial 
house of the erstwhile Commander-in-Chief. Nehru main¬ 
tained that he did so to maintain the ’dignity of state\.. 

/lajayaprakash’s categories of values and judgment .seemed to have 
got badly mixed up. In prder to breate Nehru because of the 
then prevailing exigencies of politics, he bent over backwards 
to discover virtues where none existed. Jayaprakash knew only 
too well that Patel was not the perfect man he would have 
others believe, nor Nehru a villain. 
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As compared with the Prime Minister’s mansion, the Sar- 
dar’s official residence was modest, though he was not a 
socialist.” What should one say about Jayaprakash when 
this is contrasted with the allegation he had made a couple 
of years earlier, in an article ini States, thajt "Sardar lived 
in a huge house.” The Sardar’s daughter took exception to 
this and in a letter to Jayaprakash, on 4 November 1972, 
she strongly refuted the charge. 

The mellifluous tribute Jayaprakash, the tallest among 
the builders of the Indian socialist movement, paid to Patel 
did not go unnoticed. Even some of his friends, not to 
speak of his detractors, found it hard to swallow the la¬ 
vish praise he heaped on Patel. Those who were charitably 
disposed towards Jayaprakash felt that he was carried 
away by emotions while crediting Patel with qualities 
that the latter himself perhaps would not have put in a 
claim for. Others thought that the whole thing was of a 
piece with Jayaprakash’s stance on politics at that time. 

Jayaprakash’s reppraisal of Patel was followed some 
four years later, 1978, to be more exact, by his revalua¬ 
tion of Nehru. The political climate after the defeat of 
Congress in the sixth parliamentary election in 1977 was 
surcharged with the feeling that Nehru was responsible 
for every misfortune the country had to suffer. Non-Cong¬ 
ress politicians of every hue and shade, a few excepted, 
seemed to be in a hurry to condemn Nehru for both what 
he did and what he failed to do. It was in a way a case 
of visiting the daughter’s sins upon the father. Nehru had 
suddenly become everybody’s bete noire. 

Explaining why he parted company with Nehru, Jaya¬ 
prakash said, in the course of his foreword to a book pub¬ 
lished in 1978, that ”the mixed liberal and Marxian model 
that Pandit Nehru put forward before the country seemed 
to hold great promise, and for a while it appeared that 

1 > ^Jayaprakash Narayan, “Sardar. A Reappraisal, “Thi« was Sar- 
. iar—The Commemorative Volume, (Birth Ontenary Vol 1-7 Co¬ 
ordinating Editor : Manibehn V Patel, edited by G.M. Nandur- 
kar; Vallabhbhai Patel Smarak Bhavan, Ahmedabad, 1974, pp 
31:4, 319-17. Also see appendix E for photocopy of Manib^n 
Patel’s letter to Jayaprakash. 
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the model was succeeding. But precisely at the time when 
it seemed to succeed I could see the germs of its destruc¬ 
tion and that is why I parted company with him...the 
model itself was largely un-Indian and elitist and thus 
ultimately was bound to fail. It is no coincidence that the 
Nehruvian model produced the greatest disparities of 
income and wealth. It pushed more people below the 
poverty line than ever before. It created the most cynical 
elite class. And above all it caused the deepest permeation 
of corruption and immorality in our public life. 

*'What Mrs Indira Gandhi did during the eleven years 
of her rule was in many ways the accelerated projection 
of the Nehru model, except that Nehru worked through 
a democratic system. The irony of it all was that every¬ 
thing was (lone in it he name of socialism, and the tragedy 
of it was that the model ultimately degenerated into 
authoritariani.sm at the hands of Congress leaders. That 
is why India had to go through a second democratic revo¬ 
lution in 1977.”*'*® 

Whether or not Jayaprakash was right in his assessment 
of Nehru's socioeconomic philosophy is not proposed to 
be debated here. The point is that the statement contains, 
other things apart, certain obvious inaccuracies. The 
Socialist Party, of which Jayaprakash was general secre¬ 
tary, severed its connexion with Congress, of which Nehru 
was leader, in 1948, much before the latter’s ‘'economic 
model” got off the drawing board. But this did not see 
the last of the very cordial relations that Jayaprakash 
maintained with Nehru almost till the latter’s death. In 
fact, Lohia and others of his way of thinking had all along 
repeated the accusation that Jayaprakash was too close 
to Nehru to be of any good for the socialist movement or, 
for that matter, active opposition politics. 

This is not to deny that Jayaprakash criticised Nehru 
off and on, his internal and external policies and all that 
went with them. But Jayaprakash, unlike the most con¬ 
troversial and acerbic socialist leader. Lohia, never did 

iiSQuoted in JD. Sethi, Gandhi Today, Vikas Publishing House, 

New Delhi, 197S, pp VII-VIII. 
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carry his criticism of Nehru to the extent of snapping every 
channel of communication with him. While Lohia was 
imprisoned fourteen times under Nehru’s rule for leading 
protest movemenlts, Jayaprakash saw the inside of a pri¬ 
son in post-independence India only once. But that is a 
story we shall discuss later. 

The fact is that Jayaprakash-Nehru relations, which 
were never really rupeured, cannot be described in terms 
of easy equations as most people would desire. At diffe¬ 
rent times in his long and chequered political career, Jaya¬ 
prakash indeed appeared in the role of a critic of Nehru, 
occasionally quite unsparing too, but that did not impair 
their relations, personal or otherwise, A few instances out 
of many may be cited. In 1953, when Nehru’s "economic 
model” was in operation, a serious dialogue between Jaya¬ 
prakash and Nehru began with a view to bringing about 
Socialist Panty-Congress cooperation at both official and 
non-official levels, much to the chagrin of many of his 
party colleagues, the most notable being Lohia. That this 
was one of the prime causes which split the Socialist Party 
vertically will later be discussed in detail. 

Let us glance at some of Jayaprakash’s letters to Nehru 
as well as his public statements which have a bearing on 
the topic. In a letter dated 30 September 1959—Jayapra¬ 
kash had may then withdrawn from active politics—^he re¬ 
quested Nehru to give serious thought to his proposal for 
"reconstruction of Indian polity.” Endearingly addressing 
Nehru as "Dear Bhai” (brother) Jayaprakash said: "I am 
inflicting on you a rather long paper...with a good deal of 
thought and I beseech you most earnestly to be good 
enough to read it and give it your serious consideration. 
When you have read it and have also some time, I would 
like to come up and meet you to discuss this matter.” He 
also mentioned that the paper had been sent to a few 
others including Indu—^that was how he addressed Indira 
Gandhi. 

Concluding the letter, Jayaprakash emphasised: "Once 
again I beg you to give your sympathetic consideration 
to the plea I have made in my paper. Without your sup¬ 
port it would be impossible to move a single step forward 
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in that direction.” Interestingly, Jayaprakash did not at 
that time think Nehru was a spent force, not at least if he 
had not just absentmindedly scribbled the following lines 
(subsequently struck out, though) in the draft letter: "It 
is no exggeration to say that the future of the country 
depends almost wholly on you [Nehru].” 

The personal relations between the two men were so 
enduring that their political differences notwithstanding, 
Jayaprakash did not feel inhibited when it came to ask¬ 
ing a favour of Nehru. This would be clearly borne out 
by Nehru’s reply, dated 30 January 1960, to Jayaprakash’s 
letter of the preceding 23 January. Take another ins¬ 
tance. A few weeks after Nehru’s death, Jayaprakash 
went on record with the statement that ”«ne of the great 
achievements of Pandit Nehru was his sucess in persuad¬ 
ing the Congress Party and Parliament clearly define 
democratic socialism as the goal of the country.... 

"Had it not been for Panditji, I have no doubt that the 
Congress would have remained and continued to function 
more or less as a liberal party, maybe with .some concern 
for social justice. Now that his inspiring leadership is no 
movement to examine to what extent we could help to 
push the country towards that goal.” Having considered 
the issue carefully he prescribed that "the movements of 
Sarvodaya and democratic socialism have to work hand in 
hand, if the legacy of the great Pandit Nehru is not cmly 
to be preserved but also to be reali.sed in actual life.” 
longer available, it is necessary for us in the Sarvodaya 
Referencti might also be made to the foreword Jayapra¬ 
kash wrote to a book on Nehru published in December 
1973. As Jayaprakash put it (the foreword was reproduced 
in the 13 Oetdber 1973, issue of Everyman's of which Jaya¬ 
prakash was chairman of the editorial board), "Jawaharlal 

iiesee appendix F for photocopy of the letter, the original of 
which ts with Nehru Memorial Museum & Library, New Delhi. 
n^See appendix G for photocopy of Jawaharlal Nehru’s letter to 
Jayaprakash Narayan, the original of which is with Nehru- 
Memoiral Museum & Library, New Delhi. 
n*Jayaprakash Narayan, "Social Ownership and Stat\«m,'’ To¬ 
wards Total Revolution, Vol 1, op cii, pp 193, 197. 
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had the soul of a poet, a most kindly heart and sensitive 
mind that reacted instantly to poverty and human misery, 
to vulgarity and ugliness... Jawaharlal, though weighed 
down by his great responsibility, never wavered in the 
socialist faith and tried till the end to give practical form 
to his noble dreams. Nevertheless, he was saddened by the 
disappointing results of his socialist policies, or of such of 
them as he tried to have implemented.” Again, while add¬ 
ressing a two day seminar on Strategies for Rural Deve¬ 
lopment in New Delhi on 9-10’ February 1974, Jayapra- 
kash called Nehru '’the great Prime Minister Nehru, a man 
of vast vision...one of the greatest men of modem 
history.””*' 

In reviewing in a taped interview, in April 1978, his 
relations with Nehru immediately before and after inde¬ 
pendence, Jayaprakash said: "I think what he [Nehru] 
wanted me to do was to take hold of the Congress and be¬ 
come the Congress president. He nearly succeeded but for 
Vallabhbhai, Dr Rajendra Prasad and a few others who 
thought that would be a calamity. He wanted me more for 
the organisational wing of the nationalist movement rather 
than the official wing, the government.... Once, in a re¬ 
miniscent mood, he told me: 'Jayaprakash, do you know 
that you share all my faults and all my virtues’?” Conti¬ 
nuing in the same vein, Jayaprakash observed: "Probably 
the situation would have been different then if we had 
pulled together, done something and not merely reinforced 
our respective .strengths and weaknesses.”**® 

A point of clarification. Jayaprakash’s reassessment of 
Patel and Nehru was done in a vastly different context. 
After the sixth geiiei'al election in 1977, which put Cong¬ 
ress to rout, the country’s political scenario seemed to 
have witnessed a change. Men who were said to have ins¬ 
pired and guided the nation earlier were suddenly dis¬ 
covered to be false prophets, and similar ideas were found 
to be misconceived notions. Nehru had become a bad name, 
a colossus with clay feet who must be cut down to size, 

ii*Everyman*8, Vol 1, No 33, 16 February 1974, p 9. 
i30Author-Jayaprkai^ taped interview on 22 April 1978. Also see 

Sunday, Volume 6, Issue 15, 25 June 1978, p. 24. 
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so ran the argument. It seemed the Janata Parly’s victory 
at the polls had been achieved against Nehru. 

Other things apart, there is im element of anachronism 
in Jayaprakash’s statement that he parted company with 
Nehru because of the latter’s "economic model” and all 
that went with it. Now, if Jayaprakash had in mind the 
Congress Socialist Party’s break with Congress when he 
said he had ended his relations with Nehru because of 
his approach to the problems of the Indian economy, this 
would not tally with facts. For the socialists quit Cong¬ 
ress much before Nehru’s economic philosophy got a 
chance to give direction to the country’s development 
plans. 

It is matter of record that even after the development 
plans went into operation Jayaprakash maintained a conti¬ 
nual dialogue with Nehru at both public and private 
levels. Neither his withdrawal from the socialist movement 
in the mid-1950s nor his subsequent immersion in bhoodan- 
sarvodaya movement eclipsed the very warm and affec¬ 
tionate relations he had with Nehru, their occasional, at 
times stinging, mutual criticism notwithstanding. 

What merits notice is that the relations between the two 
men did not admit of being defined in terms which may 
be relevant in similar cases. There was something rather 
unusual about it. So much so that ^ perusal of their 
mutual correspondence—one does not have to read bet¬ 
ween the lines—would suggest an element of ambivalence 
in their relations. For instance, Nehru’s letter, dated 25 
January 1963, to Jayaprakash. Replying to Jayaprakash’s 
two letters of the same date, Nehru said: "It is true that 
many things that you have said have pained me greatly, 
and it has seemed to me that there is a very considerable 
difference between your views on some matters and mine. 
But it as not the views that count so much, for these 
may differ, but the impression that I got that you dislike 
me. I am sorry that you have got the impressi<mi that I 
have no affection or respect for you. All I can say is that 
that is a wrong impression. 

"You have said that 1 should have met you to discuss 
these matters. I have, in fact, met you from time to time. 
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I did not always know when you were here. Apart from 
that, I confess that I hesitated to send for you because 1 
felt that might embarrass you and possibly me loo.”' 
Could it be reduced from this letter, written about a year 
and a half before Nehru’s death, that Nehru and Jayapra- 
kash lived in mutually exclusive worlds of thoughts, ideas 
and values? 

Details of the disastrous events which ruffled the world 
before the outbreak of the Second World War need not 
detain us. Nor is it useful for our purpo.*>e to have a blow 
by blow account of the drift of international affairs, w'hich 
unmistakably was towards war. Indeed, perceptive people 
everywhere felt that the world was being inexorably dri¬ 
ven to an unprecedented catastrophe. The die had been 
cast by the time Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain of 
Britain had made his pilgrimage to Adolf Hitler at Berch- 
tesgarten only to sign the infamous Munich Pact a little 
later, fondly believing that this would secure international 
peace. No sensible man, white, brown or black, had any 
illusion about the shape of things to come. Mankind was 
in a dilemma, and it did not have to strain its ears to 
hear the footfalls of death and destruction. 

The political horizon was covered with clouds which, 
after the outbreak of war, announced the coming of 
storms. The socialists insisted on launching a mass struggle. 
Jayaprakash was of the opinion that the Congress right- 
wing was in no mood for a struggle and the socialists 
should therefore create "such conditions in the country 
as would take us nearer to struggle.” Of course, he said, 
"the attitude of the rightwing leaders, particularly of 
Gandhiji and his lieutenants, should aJso be understood by 
,us.” And he emphasised it would be "wrong” on the part 
of the socialists to "think that Gandhiji has made truce 
.with imperialism and has given up direct action and be¬ 
come a Constitutionalist.” Also he sought to remind those 
who cared to listen to him that "Gandhiji wants that we 


laigee appendix H for iriiotocopies of this and some other letttfs 
Jawaharlal Nehru wrote to Jayaprakash Narayan, the originals 
of which are with Nehru Memorial Museum and library. New 
DelhL 
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should leave everything to him on trust... We are prepared 
to give him our loyalty, but only in struggle.”*^* 

On 27 March 1940 Jayaprakash was sentenced to prison 
for nine months. He was released in December 1940 only 
to be rearrested on 1 January 1941. Under detention at 
Deoli, he denounced the ’’individual satyagraha” Gandhi 
had earlier launched ”as a fraud and called upon socia¬ 
lists to use violence to overthrow the British.”'^ 

While in Deoli detention camp he undertook a 31-day 
fast, demanding civilised treatment for the detainees and 
repatriation to their respective home states. However, he 
gave up the fast at Gandhi’s instance. The detainees were 
subsequently repatriated and Jayaprakash was transferred 
to Hazaribagh jail in early 1942. Along with some collea¬ 
gues, notably Suraj Narain Singh, he escaped from prison 
soon after Gandhi called for a do-or-die struggle in 
August 1942. 

The 1942 Quit India movement found Jayaprakash in the 
very eye of the storm. Not unlike countless other Indians, 
he took it as a now-or-never chance to wrest freedom from 
unwilling hands. He also made it clear by his words and 
actions that the issues of ends and means and of principles 
and political ethics were lO be kept in the deep freeze for 
the time being. Nevertheless, he defended his action in the 
name of Congress, Gandhi and what have you. In his se¬ 
cond letter, ”To All fighters for Freedom”, dated 1 Sep¬ 
tember 1943, Jayaprakash said; ”A controversy has sprung 
up...on the question of violence and nonviolence...to me 
a controversy on this issue at this stage seems meaning¬ 
less.” Emphasising that every freedom fighter was ’’free 
to choose his own method”, he observed that ’’those who 
believe in nonviolence may harbour the fear that those 
who practise violence might compromise the position of 
Gandhiji. That fear is unfounded. Gandhiji’s adherence to 
nonviolence is so complete...that not a hundred thousand 
Churchills and Amerys will be able to compromise him.” 

Even as Jayaprakash advocated a no-holds-barred fight 

>22jayaprakash Narayan, *'Need for a Struggle” (unpublished, 

1940), Towards Total Revolution, Vol 2, op cit, pp 45-40. 
i23Wendy and Scarfe, op cit, p 128. 
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against the British, he did not lose his sense of perspective. 
He was quite clear about the issues involved in the war. 
What he said about Subhas Bose illustrates the point. In 
his own words, "it is easy to denounce Subhas as a Quis¬ 
ling. Those who are themselves Quislings of Britain find 
it easiest to denounce him. But nationalist India knows 
him as a fervent patriot and as one who has always been 
in the forefront of his country’s fight for freedom. It is 
inconceivable that he should ever be ready to sell hs 
country...he has permitted himself to accept aid from the 
enemies of his country’s enemies.... In thus accepting help 
from a third party he may be deceived in the end, but 
therp can be no question as to the honesty of his purpose 
..." Having said this, he hasli^ned to reiterate the basic 
principles that should deterhUn^ the freedom fighter’s ap- 
proach to the whole thing. 

Admitting the "importance of the Shonan Indian gov¬ 
ernment and the National Army” [established and raised 
by Subhas], Jayaprakash said: "I must emphasise that our 
freedom largely depends upon our own strength and re¬ 
sources.No outside help by itself can free us. It is fan¬ 

tastic to believe that Subhas’ army, no matter how large, 
can defeat the Allied armies in India. If any army can de¬ 
feat them, it may possibly be the Japanese. But, if the 
Japanese defeat the British in . India, they would not 
quietly hand over India to us...whatever the understanding 
between To jo and Subhas. We must be ready in the event 
of an Axis-Allied clash in India to seize power ourselves. 
Only if we are ready to make this attempt can outside 
help, such as Subhas’ National Army, be of value to us 
and To jo be prevented from annexing India. It is difficult 
to say how far Subhas himself is conscious of this aspect 
of India’s national strategy. This brings me to the ques¬ 
tion, what should we do when the war enters our door. 
British policy has made the average Indian so anti-British 
that he is prepared if not to welcome the Japanese, at 
least to remain indifferent to the Anglo-Japanese conflict. 
This indiffierence will be our death... In the areas where 
war is waged or which the Japanese occupy... We must 
establish a Swaraj government... we must appeal to re- 
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treating units of the India Army to stay behind and be¬ 
come the people’s army.” 

Lest there should be any misunderstanding, Jayapra- 
kash firmly stated that "India's fight for freedom is at 
once anti-imperialist (and therefore also anti-fascist, for 
imperialism is the parent of fascism) and a drive to end 
the war through the intervention of the common man. 
Neither Allied nor Axis victory is our aim... We work for 
the defeat both of imperialism and fascism.” 

For a number of reasons the second letter to 
freedom fighters makes intcre.sting reading. Apart 
from other things, it gives an idea of Jaya- 
prakash’s assessment of some of the Indians 
who later came to be acknowledged as builders of indepen¬ 
dent India. According to Jayaprakash, "since the begin¬ 
ning of the struggle [1942] there has been a group of 
Indians who have deplored the step taken at Bombav 
[Congress Working Committee’s adoption of Quit India 
resolution] and attempted in their wonted manner to 
'resolve the deadlock’... Every time India launches a fight 
for freedom this group sets out to 'resolve the deadlock.’ 
The fact that men like Shri Rajagopalachari, Bhulabhai 
Desai, K. M. Munshi, whose rightful place was in the midst 
of fighters, have joined the association of saboteurs of 
[the] freedom movement,^^^ should make no difference. 

Up to this point it is not difficult to keep track of Jaya- 
prakash’s argument, whether one argees with him or not. 
What however creates confusion are the diametrically op¬ 
posed views that he came to hold years later. To get the 
point one has only to glance through his encomiastic refe¬ 
rences to Rajagopalachari some three decades later. 

Ill the late 1970s Jayaprakash changed his opinion about 
Rajagopalachari, the onetime "saboteur of the freedom 
movement,” and closely associated himself with his cen¬ 
tenary celebrations. The praise he lavished on Rajagopala¬ 
chari would perhaps have embarrassed CR if he had been 
alive. Could it be that exigenies of politics in the 1970s, 
when Jayaprakash re-entered the political arena after his 

>3*£;inphasis added 

Jayaprakash Narayan, To All Fighters for Freedom, (i Septem- 

iir 1943), Azad Hind Kitab, 1946, pp 3, 5; 10-12. 
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witlidrawal from active politics in the 1950s, determined 
his approach? We shall come to that later. The British 
government’s assessment of the 1942 movement and the 
role of the socialists, particularly Jayaprakash, in it have 
already been discussed. 

The Second World War was over after the USA decided 
tliat Hiroshima and Nagasaki should be the first human 
habitations to receive the baptism of a nuclear holocaust. 
And Britain, though otherwise grateful to its wartime 
saviour, Prime Minister Winston Churchill, asked him to 
relinquish office. In the 1945 general election, the Labour 
Party replaced the ruling Conservative Party and Clement 
Attlee became the tenant of 10 Downing Street. The world 
had changed and was never to be the same again. The 
Briton knew he would have to quit the Indian subconti¬ 
nent, the internal and international relations of forces 
being what they were. The Indian also was aware that he 
would be free, despite himself. 

No matter how one looks at it, 1946 was cataclysmic. 
The entire subcontinent was in turmoil, counting the mi¬ 
nutes before another day would dawn. The open rebellion 
of a section of the Royal Indian Navy, based in Bombay, 
and widespread disturbances throughout the country 
prompted the Labour government to send a three-man 
Cabinet Mission comprising Stafford Cripps, who had in 
March 1942 led an unsuccessful delegation to mend fences 
with Congress, Pethick-Lawrence and A V Alexander, 
members of the British Cabinet, to India in March 1946 to 
engineer a negotiated settlement of the political question. 
And Jayaprakash and Lohia were released from prison, at 
Gandhi’s insistence, on 12 April 1946. 

As was to be expected, the naval mutiny enjoyed sup¬ 
port of the Congress Socialist Party to the hilt. Gandhi 
however thought otherwise and bluntly condemned it Re¬ 
ferring to the mutiny at his evening prayer on 13 March 
1946, he said in Bombay: 'The news of recent happenings 
in Bombay has filled me with shame and humiliation.’**^ 


isSQuoted in D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma. Life of Mohandas Karam- 
ehand Oandhi, Vol 7, Vithalbhai K. Jhaveri and D.G. Tendulkar, 
Qombay 19S3, p 86. 
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Jayaprakash was highly critical of the Congress stance on 
the Cabinet Mission. He was sceptical about the outcome 
of its dialogue with the Congress leaders. He emphasised 
repeatedly that "through negotiations we cannot get full 
freedom, because our strength is divided.” 

He feared that "in case we get only partial freedom, 
we may have to fight to gain full independence if the Bri¬ 
tish refuse to allow us to proceed constitutionally to 
achieve that end.” He charged the Congress leaders with 
neglecting their primary duty: "From the time Congress 
was declared a legal body it has been busy with elections 
only.” If that was bad, Jayaprakash argued, worse still 
was the Congress posture after the arrival of the Cabinet 
Mission in India. Because of this, he felt constrained to 
point out, "the attention of the people is directed towards 
Delhi looking forward to a peaceful transfer of power to 
the Indian.” And nothing could persuade Jayaprakash to 
believe that this would not have an adverse effect on the 
people’s morale. While this lulled the nation, the British 
were "getting ready to nip in the bud any attempt on our 
part to rise in revolt”if a negotiated solution to the 
problem of independence could not be arrived at, he con¬ 
cluded. 

Events gained momentum. The Cabinet Mission mooted 
the idea of a constilutent assembly to decide the question 
of constitution-making. The Congress Working Committee 
resolved that Congress should participate in the proposed 
constitutent assembly, but the socialists strongly opposed 
it. At the AICC meeting cm 6 |July 1946, which approved 
the Working Committee’s 26 June resolution in favour of 
Congress participation in the proposed constitution-mak¬ 
ing body, socialists put up a stout resistance. Others be¬ 
sides, Jayaprakash warned against acceptance of the pro¬ 
posal and insisted that Congress should stand firm until 
freedom was achieved. 

Gandhi however would have none of Jayaprakash’s 
arguments. Supporting the AICC resolution, he observed: 
"I am willing to admit that the proposed constitutent 

*27Jayaprakash li^arayan, "The Revolution of 1042” Toward* Total 

Rev^ution, Vol 2, op cti, pp 50-52. 
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assembly is not the parliament of the people. It has many 
defects. But you arc all seasoned and veteran fighters. A 
soldier is never afraid of danger.” After these general re¬ 
marks Gandhi directed the thrust of his attack against 
Jayaprakash: am surprised that Shri Jayaprakash Nara- 

yan said yesterday that it would be dangerous to partici¬ 
pate in the proposed constituent assembly and, therefore, 
they should reject the Working Committee’s resolution. I 
was not prepared to hear such defeatist language from the 
lips of a tried fighter like Jayaprakash.”* 2 ® 

It was a foregone conclusion that Gandhi would carry 
the day. So he did. By 204 votes to 51 AICC demolished 
the socialist case for turning down the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposal. Tht* voting spoke volumes for the fact that by 
and large Congressmen were reconcliled to a compromise 
on the basic political problem. But Jayaprakash apparen¬ 
tly held entirely different views. He did ’’not think” that 
this vote represents truly the opinion in the country, 
particularly in Congress.’’ He further observed that 
"the AICC debate depressed me, particularly Moulana 
Azad’s reply to the debate. So did Gandihi’s speech.” Noi 
only that, he accused the Congress leaders of flippancy, 
of not having, "made any serious attempt to reply to 
the points raised by us.” And the most important point 
was, as Jayaprakash saw it, that "India today is in a far 
stronger position than ever before... . The British are ful¬ 
ly aware of this, whereas our leader.ship does not seem to 
appreciate the possibilities of the present situation.” 

Jayaprakash held that the Congress leadership, incap¬ 
able of correctly appraising "our strength,” failed to 
gra.sp the nettle. Congress ought to have "insisted on the 
British quitting India, on their transferring all power to 
the people before taking up the country’s constitutional 
problems ... The path of Congress was clear—^t.o reject 
the British plan and go to the people ... and organise 
them for the final struggle for freedom.” Also, he thought, 
Gandhi had not been quite objective in referring to his 
criticism of the Cabinet Mission’s scheme of things. As 


uSQuoted in Tendulkar, Vol 7, op cit, p 175. 
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he put it, "Mahatma Gandhi, who had not heard us speak 
but who had apparently heard reports of our speeches, 
made great use of the argument that it is not in the na¬ 
ture of courageous people or of satyagrahis to be afraid 
of danger ... I wonder if he believes that satyagrahis are 
seeking election to the constitutent assembly ... I find 
it difficult .... to understand why Gandhiji should place 
himself so far beyond realities as to talks of a constitutent 
assembly of satyagrahis^ when probably extremely few, if 
any, satyagrahis are likely to be present there." That 
apart, the Congress approach to the issue negated "a 
declared Congress policy, that no settlement would be 
acceptable to us except on the basis of India’s indepen¬ 
dence and unity. There’s no guarantee of declaration of in¬ 
dependence yet and national unity is in grave jeopardy. 
Yet a settlement has been made.’’^^^ 

The argument looked fine on paper. But when it 
came to suiting action to the word Jayaprakash did 
not stand firm although Congress policy was apparently 
determined by expediency. His argument also implied 
that Gandhi had in a way compromised himself by 
agreeing to the British proposal of a constitutent assemb¬ 
ly without a guarantee of the country’s integrity. Still, 
Jayapraka.sh did not find this to contradict his defence of 
eSP’s policy of "neutrality" to the Congress decision to 
participate, pur.suant to the Cabinet Mission’s proposal, 
in the formation of an interim government at the centre. 

In an article published in Janata (CSP’s mouthpiece) on 
6 October 1946, subsequently included in Towards Total 
Revolution, Jayaprakash said that "neturality" need not 
necessarily "signify lack of decision or policy ... Neutra¬ 
lity in certain circumstances may be, and is, a positive 
policy." Referring to Moulana Azad’s resolution at the 
AICC meeting recommending ratification of formation of 
an interim government with Nehru as prime minister, he 
said that CSP deliberately did not support it "because 
from the beginning we were opposed to any settlement 
with Britain at this stage .... we could not appose the re- 

i29jayapraka£^ Narayan, ‘The AICC session where leadership fail¬ 
ed,” Towards'Total Revolution; Vol 2, op cit; pp 58-62. 
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solution. Opposition meant that we wanted the interim 
government to resign. Had the government not come 
into being it was open to us to oppose its formation. 
But having once being formed it would have been the 
height of irresponsibility? to ask it to resign immediately. 
That would only lower the prestige of Congress and 
make it a laughing stock of the world. Also, when the 
formation of the provisional government in circumstan¬ 
ces that have put Congress in a stronger position 
vis-a-vis the foreign power, and its agent, communalism, 
has brought the forces of reaction in open opposition 
to it, creating an unprecedented internal crisis, it would 
be cowardly and si signal disservice to the nation to de¬ 
mand resignation of the provisional government.” 

In the given context, he said, the government could be 
asked to resign only if it "proves incomptetent or is 
found to have deviated from the path of freedom and of 
Congress principles and objectives. Clearly, such aj situ¬ 
ation has not arisen yet.” The government of course could 
also be asked to resign, he conceded, "when a conflict ari¬ 
ses between the provisional government and the British 
government that can only be resolved by an appeal to 
open direct mass action .... In this manner we see that 
the issues were simple ... We could neither support nor 
oppose the Azad resolution, the only course open to us 
was that of neutrality.” Having stated his case regard¬ 
ing the party’s .stand on the issue, Jayaprakash advised 
his colleagues not to bother about how others might 
react. "Leftwing infantilism is as harmful as rightwing 
reaction. Scientifle revolutionaries who understand dia¬ 
lectics when applied to day-to-day problems must know 
that the path of revoluition is never a straight road, but 
with ups and down, of twists and turn and detours.”*®® 
That was how Jayaprakash sought to defend what 
evidently was indefensible logically and in terms of 
eSP’s declared principles and policy. It was conveniently 
forgotten that formation of the interim government viola¬ 
ted the basic principles and aims of Congress. Instead 

tsojayaprakash Narayan, "Neutrality,” Towards Total Revolution, 
Vol 2, ibid, pp 63-65. 
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of demanding that Congress come out of the interim 
goveri^ent and take what action might ensure the uni- 
iy and integrity of the country, Jayaprakash resorted to 
sophism to cover up CSP’s failure to act up to its princi¬ 
ples. It was clearly a verbal exercise to justify CSP’s 
failure to strike out an independent line for itself. It 
did not occur td Jayaprakash that two wrongs do not 
make a right and that his party had committed the 
same wrongs for which he had upbraided the Congress 
leaders. The mo.st significant aspect of this was however 
that eSP, of which Jayaprakash was general secretary, 
could not think of making a stand for or again.st anything 
that did not enjoy Gadhiji’s blessings. And Gandhi still 
stood by the Congress leaders. 

For proof, if that is at all necessary, we might refer to 
another incident that took place about this time. Jaya¬ 
prakash had called fop a hartal [stoppage of work] on 
9 August 1946, apparently in reinembcrance of the day 
the Quit India movement was launched. The Congress 
leaders had njo reasons to appreciate his move, particularly 
in view of the critical stage its parleys with the Cabinet 
Mission had reached. It was left to Gandhi to give him 
a good dressing down. Gandhi observed: "The 9th 
August, like 6th April, 13th April, and 26th January, is 
a red-letter day in the battle of India’s freedom. These 
arc days for universal hOrted in terms of satyayraha, that 
is, truth and non-violence. But today, considered in 
terms of satyayraha, hartcAs are/ taboo, 'and m/ore special¬ 
ly so, on the the coming 9th of August. They would be 
fititing if harteds are dejsired lh signalise violence.” 

Then Gandhi came to the point: ”Two powerful voices 
have spoken: one of the president of the Congress, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and the other of the president of the 
socialist group, Jayaprakash Narayan. It is delicate for 
m^ to give my opinion when the.se two ardent lovers of 
their country speak in opposiition. But as a satyayrahi,. I 
must overcome the delicacy.” 

And so he did only to remind Jayaprakash that he had no 
fault to find with Nehru’s stance. In uniquely sophist 
language Gandhi remarked that "Jayaprakahh Narayan 
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language Gandhi remarked that "Jayaprakash 
Narayan is a Congressman. It is an open 
secret that he was offered a seat on the work¬ 
ing committee by Panditji, naturally, under tlhe belief 
be disloyal to the Congress in action. If now, in spite of 
knowing the Congress president’s views to the contrary, 
he adheres to his opinion given to the contrary, it would 
appear to be an act of disloyalty to the Congress. If, there¬ 
fore, he has not withdrawn from the false position, I 
hope, recognising the aptness of my remarks, he will sec 
the wisdom of retracing his steps.” ’ Gandhi made it 
perfectly clear, lest there should be any misconception, 
that Nehru was the heir apparent and, therefore, his 
must be the last word on the subject. 

Obligingly, Jayaprakash beat a hasty retreat. Having 
compromised his position all along, he could not choose 
but obey. Even if the ju.stness of his cause was past all 
doubt he could not have in the given context dared 
challenge Gandhi’s fiiat—and that was the most disastrous 
flaw in the pre-independence CSP’s character. Jayapra¬ 
kash was well aware of what befell those, for instance 
Subhas, who threw down the gauntlet to Gandhi. The 
shadow of the recent past seemed to haunt him, and he 
could not muster enough courage to defy Gandhi. He 
must have sometimes wondered how Nehru and Patel, 
Gandhi’s supposedly chosen disciples, could ignore Gandhi 
with impunity when it served their purpose. The fact 
that, in September 1946, Jayaprakash rejoined, albeit at 
the request of Gandhi and Nehru, the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee, when the interim government had been 
brought to the verge of dissolution, was in tune with 
his line of least resistance where Gandhi wa.s concerned. 

Well before the people came to know about it, the 
decks had been cleared for the dismemberment of this 
ancient land. Gutless old nationalists, communal black¬ 
mailers and crafty white! men who had lost all sense of 
history and who, agreed to an exodus from India that was 
as ignoble as had been their arrival here—they were all 
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in league to divide the subconinent. Each of the three 
parties to this odious business had its own set of reasons 
not to act otherwise. The aging Congress leaders were 
frightened that their refusal to endorse partition would 
only prolong Hindu-Muslim conflict and thereby indefi¬ 
nitely stall their prospect of attaining power. They sought 
safety in flight. 

The Pakistan zealots, though never quite sure of the 
logic of their demand for a separate state or of the pos¬ 
sibility that the Congress leaders, particularly Gandhi, 
would agree to fulfil their pipedream, pressed it, hoping 
to exact the largest possible concession. As for the Bri¬ 
tish, they initially wavered between two opinions. But a 
combination of factors the irresoluteness of the Congress 
leaders, concern for their own interests and the hope 
that they could get the maximum milage possible out of 
a partitioned and, therefore, weak subcontinent—even¬ 
tually prevailed upon the British to ensure that each 
obtained his deserts. Their widely divergent interests not¬ 
withstanding, the disparate groups of men agreed to re¬ 
draw the map of India as cavalierly as others had done 
to parcel out Europe at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815. 

The Socialists had all along stubbornly refused to en¬ 
tertain any idea of bisecting India. But they backtrack¬ 
ed when Congress wriggled out of its solemn pledge to 
resist any attempt to do so. Meeting in Delhi on 10 
June 1947, the National Executive of the Socialist Party 
reiterated that it totally opposed the Mountbatten plan 
for partition. In the same breath the Committed admitted 
that the radical forces including socialsts had failed to 
make the most of the po.st-war situaiton and nurse a* re¬ 
volutionary movement which alone could frustrate the 
partition scheme. The resolution, which the National 
Executive of the Socialist Party adopted, expressed "dis¬ 
approval and grief at the proposed division of the country. 
At the same time, the executive cannot fail to notice that 
this decision of such tremendous import has not surpris¬ 
ed or shocked the people as much as it has led them 
into a mood of reluctant acceptance. Through a series 
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of successive acts, the people have slipped into accepting 
the decision to divide as inevitable and the only way out. 
Each act of surrender, perhaps not of much import by it¬ 
self but of great effect as a link in the chain and the re¬ 
fusal of Congress leadership to prepare a position and 
hold on to i1 [has] brought us to this fateful situation. 
The Socialist Party must also record its own failure and 
that of the wider revolutionary movement in working 
out an alternate and positive policy.” 

As if to keep the record straight, the National Execu¬ 
tive also underlined that "the division of the country can 
at no stage be and must never be accepted as much.”*®* 

It may in passing be noted that the approach to the 
question was roughly similar to Jayaprakash’s attitude 
to the 1935 Act, Congress acceptance of it and the sub¬ 
sequent formation of Congress ministries in seven Bri¬ 
tish Indian provinces in 1937. On each issue the initial 
stand as a matter of principle was unqualified opposition 
only to be followed by submission as soon, as Gandhi nodd¬ 
ed his approval of the official line. 

It is beyond the scope of this study to go into the de¬ 
tails of the ignominy of partition. Certain broad facts 
may be glanced at to get a perspective of the nation’s 
contemporary history, an idea of the follies, foibles and 
pusillaminity of men who were supposed to direct the 
course of India’s journey of freedom. The role that Nehru 
and Patel played at the most critical moment, when 
the country’s fate was being decided, was anything 
but what posterity might proudly look upon. They play¬ 
ed safe, substituting expediency for principles. Even 
Gandhi’s stand on the issue was not perhaps apparently 
intelligible to the people. 

A scrutiny of recorded facts would indicate that prag¬ 
matism and rationalisation determined Gandhi’s ulti¬ 
mate decision to support partition. He was fully aware 
that his most tru^ed lieutenants, Nehru and Patel, 
had without his prior knowledge agreed *to the 
country’s dismemberment. Others apart, Lohia would 

i3s>te<olution«. Solialist Party, Bombay, 1947, p 16. 
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readily bear this out. He knows what he is talking 
about, for he along with Jayaprakash attended on invita¬ 
tion the Working Conunittee meeting which consented to 
partition. 

At this meeting, as Lohia puts it, Gandhi "wanted the 
Congress Party to honour the commitments made by its 
leaders. He would therefore ask Congress to accept the 
principle of partition. After accepting the principle. Con¬ 
gress should make a declaration concerning its execu¬ 
tion. It should ask the British government and the Vice¬ 
roy to step aside, once Congress and the Muslim League 
had signified their acceptance of partition. The parti¬ 
tioning of the country should be carried out jointly 
by the Congress Party and the Muslim League without 
the intervention of a third party. This was, I thought at 
that time and still do think, a grand tactical stroke. Much 
has been said about the saint having simultaneously been 
a tactician, but this fine and cunning proposal has, to 
my knowledge, not so far been put on record. 

"Dr Khan Saheb, the elder brother of the Frontier Gandhi 
[Khan Abdul Ghafiar Khan], was the first and the only 
one to shout the proposal down as utterly impracticable. 
There was no need for anyone else to oppose the proposal. 
It was not considered. I remonstrated with Dr Khan that 
the beauty of the proposal lay precisely in its impractica¬ 
bility and that India would not lose if Mr Jinnah and the 
Congress representatives failed to agree on how to partition 
the country without British assistance. Who listened to 
such remonstrances? The proposal was in itjself cunning, 
but, in view of the determination of the Congress leadership 
to buy freedom at the price of unity. It made no practical 
meaning. It would have made meaning if Gandhiji had 
backed his proposal up with the prospect of action.This 
of course Gan<^i did not do. 

The story does not end here. Later time, when he turned 
his thoughts to it, Lohia realised that the socialists, includ¬ 
ing himself, could not be absolved from failure to live up 
to their declared principles and ideological commitment. In 
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his words, "my own opposition to pai^tition was persistent 
and vocal, but it could not have been serious enough and 
I now recollect some false notes. In any event, my opposi¬ 
tion could not have moved mountains. It could only have 
been on record as the healthful opposition of a fighter for 
freedom without much influence. Neverthelejss, the absence 
of serious opposition to partition even from a man like me, 
who had absolutely no selfish axe to grind, showed the 
depths! of weakness and fear to which our people and I, as 
an ordinary one among them, had fallen.” 

Speaking in the same vein, he records: "I wS|S a man of 
no consequence. So were millions of others like me. We 
could not have changed the course of history in an imme¬ 
diate sense, but we might have borne witness to our protest 
against it. It wajs a matter of great sorrow to me today 
that not one man died or sat in jail when this great land 
of ours was partitioned. I regret greatly that I did nothing 
to get into a jail at India’s partition. The dread but false 
prospect of Hindu-Muslim rioting had so blinded me as to 
render me incapable of bearing witness to my faith at the 
most decisive moment of my life and the country’s recent 
history. So were others blinded. But something worse hap¬ 
pened to the leadership; it was tempted.”’®^ 

In all this Gandhi’s role wajs perhaps the most pathetic. 
He was the nation’s acknowledged pathfinder; he was also 
its conscience keeper. But when Indian history’s worst tra¬ 
gedy iso far was being enacted he temporised and caved in. 
Could it be denied that Gandhi vowed at a prayer meeting, 
even as late as 31 May 1947, that "even! if the whole of 
India burns, we shall not concede Pakistan, even if the Mus¬ 
lims demanded it at the point of the sword.”*®^ 

Yet when the moment of crises was reached he lent him¬ 
self to the partition scheme. Addressing AICC in June 1947, 
according to Tendulkar, "Gandhi commended the Working 
Committee resolution, accepting the June 3 plan [of partition 
of the country]. The AICC, he said, had absolute freedom to 
accept or to reject the resolution. The rejection or the 
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amendment of the resolution would mean lack of conii> 
dence in the president and Working Committee, and they 
must naturally resign. The Working Committee as their re¬ 
presentative had accepted the plan and it was the duty of 
the AICC to stand by them.” Gandhi cautioned the dissi¬ 
dents, socialists and all, saying that, in the words of Tendul¬ 
kar, "those who talked in terms of an immediate revolution 
or of an upheaval in the country would achieve it by throw¬ 
ing [out] this resolution [accepting partition], but Gandhi 
asked if they had the strength to take over the reins of the 
Congrcjss and the government. 'Well, I have no strength to 
do it?’ he said.” 

Of a piece with this was his appeal to the people, a few 
weeks before partition, to repose their trust in Nehru. For, 
Gandhi emphasised, "Jawaharlal cannot be replaced today, 
whilst the charge is being taken from Englishmen. He, a 
Harrow boy, a Cambridge graduate! and a barrister, is 
wanted to carry on the negotiation with Englishmen.” This 
was not indeed the language of a revolutionary bent on 
rousing the people to make a last ditch stand in defence of 
unity and integrity of the country. 

On 15 August 1947, the day a truncated India attained 
freedom, "there [were] festivities all over the land. But 
the man who, more than anyone else, had been responsible 
for freeing India ... did not participate in thcjsc rejoic¬ 
ings. A sad Gandhi stayed in the riot-torn city of Cal¬ 
cutta and not Delhi, trying to repair the broken cords of 
fraternity betweaii the Hindus and the Muslims. He did 
not lack a sense of history or, perhaps, of the tragic. He 
could well appreciate that partition had done the most grie¬ 
vous wrong to Indian hi^story and civilisation. 

Was Gandhi afraid of what might have followed if he had 
firmly opposed partition, knowing as he did that his men 
had deserted him and that Congress would not rally to his 
support. If not, what persuaded him to bear witness to par¬ 
tition? Whalt happened to talk of satyagtaha, of nonviolent 
resistcance to wrong and all that? As for Jayaprakash and 
his colleagues, they were much too insignificant at that time 
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to reverse the process. But that is not important. The im¬ 
portant point is that they did not have the courage of their 
convictions. They opposed partition and yet at the crucial 
moment surrendered to Gandhi. That of course does not 
apply to the Communists, who chose to support partition as 
a matter of policy. 

History, it is true, cannot be read by "ifs” and "but.” Still, 
if the socialijsts and the Communists had unitedly opposed 
partition, who knows but that the story of India’s struggle 
for freedom might have been written differently? And 
Gandhi might have had the issue of partition decided not 
at New Delhi’s viceregal palace but on the field of battle. 

Perhaps Lohia had a point when he said that "India’s 
politics have hitherto lacked in grit, the hard core of a man 
or a belief that its impossible to grind .... Gandhiji possessed 
it in great measure. He was unable to transmit it to his colle- 
agueis and followers. Whether he is to blame or the period 
in which he lived, or both, can be a subject for fruitful 
enquiry. I can only say that this lack of grit and hard core 
caused the partition of the country, as it is continuing to 
cause the rot in the socialist movement, two of the great 
disasters of our lives.”*®^ 
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Socialism with an Indian Face 

Between 1934, when it was formally organised, and 1947, 
when freedom w^s achieved, the social movement endea¬ 
voured by and large to get recognised at one and the same 
time as a Marxist alternative to the Communist Party and 
a radical mentor of Congress. If Jayaprakash is any guide, 
CSP "was formed in 1934 by Congress workens who had 
come to accept socialism and who felt the need oil giving 
to the ideals and programme of Congress a .socialist orien¬ 
tation."*^® 

But Narendra Deva had a clearer perception of the role 
CSP was intended to play. He would rather the party was 
"regarded as its [Congress] ginger group," as he observed 
in his presidential address to the party’s conference in 
Patna in 1949, "whose chief function was to prevent CcMig- 
ress from deviating from the revolutionary patl^ and de¬ 
generating into a purely parliamentary party.”*®® However, 
after the country’s attainment of freedom the party’s efforts 
were directed towards projecting itjself as the party of 
socialism with an Indian identity, albeit overlaid with Mar¬ 
xist trappings, which could provide a viable alternative to 
Congress. 

The? party’s first postwar conference, and fifth since its 
inception, wais held at Kanpur in late February 1947. The 
conference was chaired by Lohia, who had earlier been 
released from detention in Portuguese India for leading a 
liberation struggle there. The Kanpur session was important 
for a number of reasons. Apart from dropping the word 
’Congress’ from i1)s name, the party decided to give itself 
a platform and programme that were supposed to help it 
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steer clear of both Congress and the Communist Party. 
The policy statement adopted at the Kanpur conference 
(subsequently revised and adopted as "the final thesis” at 
the party’s General Council meeting at Nagpur in August 
1947), said that the party stood for "democratic socialism”, 
as opposed to "totalitarian communism” because it alone 
promised "the fullest economic and political democracy.” 
To underline the point, the policy statement noted that "it 
is an axiom of Marxism that there can be no socialism 
without democracy.” 

Another point it emphasised was that it^s concept of 
democratic socialism should not be confused with the 
European variety of "social democracy.” As the policy 
statement put it, "while the experiences of the interwar 
years in Europe brought out the defec1j|s of totalitarian 
communism, they also demonstrated the weaknesses, parti¬ 
cularly during the German revolution, of social democra¬ 
cy. ... (When history demanded decision, revolutionary 
action, social democracy aifraidi of violence and disorder 
and inhibited by doctrinaire ideajs, forswore its historical 
role and allowed capitalism to re-entrench itself. ... This 
weak-kneed policy and the disastrous mistakes and dis¬ 
ruptive tactics of world communism ultimately made pos¬ 
sible the enthronement of Nazism. 

"The Socialist Party, therefore, while firmly believing 
in democratic socialism and fully aware of the dangers of 
totalitarian communism, adheres steadfast to the path of 
revolution. The party secs no conflict between. demf)cracy 
and revolution.” 

The policy statement aljso emphasised that "the struggle 
of classes” generated the forces which "drive society to¬ 
wards socialism.” In fact, "class struggle is the motive 
force in the transition to socialism.” The logic of this 
apparently prevailed upon it to go on record with the 
observation that, theoretically, "(State power can be cap¬ 
tured by either... insurrectionary...or democratic means.” 
But it thought fit to enter a caveat: "Democratic means 
can be used for the capture of state power only where full 
political democracy is functioning and the working class, 
the peasantry and the lower-middle dass have reached a 
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high level of maturity and have created a powerful politi¬ 
cal party. Where thepc conditions do not exist, democratic 
methods must be ineffective and inadequate and some¬ 
times dangerous.” 

Which of these methods should be followed in India and 
Pakistan would depend on; "the success or failure of the 
effor1<s now being made in the respective constituent assem¬ 
blies to create a democratic state. Should this effort fail... 
the capture of state power by socialists could only be 
possible by insurrectionary means. In the alternative, it 
could be accomplished through normal process of demo¬ 
cracy.” 

Dealing witl^ the question of dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat, the policy statement made it clear that "a dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat would have to be established” if 
"the new state in the hands of socialists” is threatened by 
"the counter-revolutionary elements in society.” Its under¬ 
standing of a proletarian dictatorship was that this "shall 
not be the dictatorship of a single class, or worse, of a 
single party.” Indeed, it would have room for "all the 
clas.ses forming the proletariat...and all the parties of the 

proletariat except those that believe in totalitarian- 
* 

ism. 

As for the party’s relations with the Communist Party, 
the policy statement recorded that it "believed in socialist 
unity... chiefly in terms of unity between itself and the 
Communist Party... till March 1940.” But this policy had 
to be "changed” subsequently as it became evident that 
the communists were not interested in "unity”. On the 
contrary, their primary objective was "the disruption and 
ultimate dissolution of the Socialist Party.” There was 
something more to it than just that. In fact, ’’the war 
years...^showed conclusively... that the communist parties 
all over the world are completely under the control of the 
Russian government...and, imder the ideological cloak of 
communism, they function everywhere as its permanent 
and loyal fifth column.” 

Between the Socialist Party and the Communist Party 
there was another "basic difference” which influenced the 
socialists to put up the shutters on the question of unity. 
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The Socialist Party’s main objective was ’'the establish¬ 
ment of democratic socialism, whereas the objective of the 
Communist Party is totalitarian communism.” Thus, the 
Socialist Party could not possibly have anything to do 
with the “slogan of unity” the Communist Party had 
“again raised.” 

That of course did not mean that the Socialist Party 
was “anti-Russian” as the communists alleged. In reality, 
“the Socialist Party..is not only not hostile to the Soviet 
Union but even its friend.” It is just that the socialists 
made it a condition that “this friendship must always be 
on the basis of complete equality and that free India will 
never brook any interference with her affairs by any coun¬ 
try, however friendly.”*^® 

The last part of the policy statement should be seen in 
the perspective of the Socialist Party’s commitment to 
the concept of “third camp” in international affaii)s, of 
which Lohia was the author. Elaborating this formula, 
which Lohia and the French socialist leader, Leon Blum, 
had forged long before the word nonalignment was put 
into circulation, the policy statement observed that “the 
international idea is today visited by the domination of 
two powerful states, each with its own satellites, seeking 
to divide the world...into two warring camps.” To counter 
this, it was necessary to create “a genuine international 
order.” And this “can be attained,” the policy statement 
maintained, “only by a bloc of nations which stay inde¬ 
pendent of these two powers.” It also sought to remind 
the world that “the Indian people already laid the founda¬ 
tions of the third camp through their policy and action 
in the war years. 

The socialists gave themselves the accoutrements of a 
full-fledged political party at the 1947 Kanpur conference. 
The policy statement—which carried the imprint of Jaya- 
prakash—they adopted made it sufficiently clear that the 
party’s preoccupation was to establish that Marxism was 


uopolicy statement. Socialist Party, Bombay, 1947, pp 6-8, 14-17, 
45-77. 
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its breath of life. Apparently the socialists, at any rate a 
majority of them, did not bother themselves about the 
point that their understanding of Marxism would not fit 
the basic formulations of Marx. Even a cursory look at 
the policy statement sugge^sts that the party’s main thrust 
was at the Communist Party and not Congress. This surely 
did not go unnoticed. It could be that the party was either 
oblivious of the fact that Congress was its chief opponent 
or it deliberately focused on the Communi|st Party, be¬ 
lieving Congress to be the less innocuous of the two con¬ 
tending ideological systems, liberal bourgeois democracy 
and communism. 

Still, it did not strike the right note vis-a-vis the Patel- 
led conservative segment of the Congress leadership, 
which controlled the organisation and all along had no 
patience with the socialists. What with this and the fast 
approaching transfer of power, it was only to be expected 
that the Congress conservatives wished to see the last of 
the socialists, no matter what Gandhi and Nehru might' 
desire. And Gandhi was much too realistic not to appre¬ 
ciate that power was a strange alchemy which could meta¬ 
morphose men and institutions into something entirely 
different from what they might once have been. He was 
not unaware that Congress, particularly after its meek 
acceptance of partition, had run its course and was almost 
beyond salvage. As for Nehru, power was the most impor¬ 
tant issue to him at that point, and he knew that the 
socialists would not be of much use to him in securing it. 

This was not unknown to the leading socialists, parti¬ 
cularly Jayaprakash, who formulated the party line. Still, 
opinions differed on the timing to sever the umbilical chord 
with Congress. Lohia and Narendra Deva were the most 
important among those who preferred not to hustle the 
party into immediate separation. Their calculations plausi¬ 
bly were that political conditions in the coimtry were stHl 
fluid, and the socialists should therefore wait until a rela¬ 
tively clear picture of the direction and orientation of 
Congress politics emerged. 

^condly, since the party had yet to find its feet, it 
should apply all its energies to consolidating its position 
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as well as to cultivating the sort of Congressmen who 
might be useful to it. Equally, if not more, important was 
the fact that socialists at that time dominated the Cong¬ 
ress organisation in the United Provincqs, now Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. This was a vantage-ground they did not want to 
divest themselves of, particularly when the understanding 
was that they had not yet exhaustetl their efforts to en¬ 
large their base in Congress. Of those who advocated that 
the party should get along under its own steam, Jayapra- 
kash and Asoka Mehta stood in the forefront. While 
Mehta’s conflict with the Congress Party managers in 
Bombay provoked him to insist on leaving it at the ear¬ 
liest, Jayapraks^sh’s conception of Marxism egged him on 
to the .same course. 

Raising the question whether it would help the socia¬ 
lists to "build up a socialist India by remaining within 
Congress or by working outside it,” Jayaprakash said, in 
an article in early January 1948, that Congrqss was being 
pulled by diverse forces in different directions. Some of 
these, according to Jayaprakash, appeared "to pull it in 
the direction of socialism.” Also, he said, many Congress¬ 
men "whom we may describe as Gandhians...are in sym¬ 
pathy with democratic |Socialism.” This also applied to 
"Pandit Nehru and Moulana Azad.” Last but not least, 
Jayaprakash emphasised, "ther^ is Gandhi, who...is a 
.socialist in his own original way...for (some of us love 
and admiration for Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru 
are not circumscribed by Marxian dogma or the party 
line, it was tmd is not an easy task tq disregard their 
advice.” 

That was one of the principal reasons why, Jayaprakash 
confessed, the socialists had so long tried to function from 
within Congress against heavy odds. But this could not 
go on indefinitely, particularly when "Congress has be¬ 
come a power and personal advancement.. .vested interests 
within it have grown and are fast growing, and with them 
corruption and jobbery.” Thi|S disturbing state of affairs 
was, as Jayaprakash saw it, "due I mainly to the middle 
class character of Congress.” He further observed that "it 
is not so much the capitalist interests that have already 
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captured Congress as of middle-class selfishness that obs¬ 
tructs its way towards socialism.” And, as he understood 
it, that made "even Mahatma Gandhi feel so helpless in 
stopping the rot that is spreading so fast.” 

This also explained why Nehru, though' Prime Minister, 
"finds himself checked and thwarted.” Conditions were so 
depressing that Jayaprakash did not think that anything 
could be done to make Congress "change structurally.” 
In the circumstances, he felt the only sensible course open 
to the socialists was to come out of Congress and devote 
themselves to creating "a real sociali(St party.”'^^ 

The argument Jayaprakash advanced in support of the 
Socialist Party’s withdrawal from Congress looked cogent. 
But the problem was that the lind he prescribed was not 
ideologically determined. He wanted the party to leave 
Congress not *so much because there was little or no com¬ 
mon ground between the two, but because "middle-class” 
elements in Congress had corrupted it. He did not take 
his stand upon the fact that the Socialist Party, as he 
claimed, was committed tO Marxism while Congress was 
essentially a bourgeois organisation, and they were there¬ 
fore irreconcilable. 

The violent removal of Gandhi from the scene was a 
great divide in Indian politics. In a way this tragedy, as 
we have earlier observed, forced to the surface, among 
other things, the .sharp lines of cleavage between Jaya¬ 
prakash and Lohia. And these were the two men who set 
the pace in the Indian socialist movement. By their words 
and deeds they left nobody in doubt about the men and ideas, 
often mutually hostile, that enjoyed their respective sym¬ 
pathies. The unfolding scenario showed that Jayaprakash 
stood in his own light; he even allowed himself to be used 
to stoke the embers of conflict between Nehru and Patel. 
The fact that Jayaprakash was in rapport with Nehru did 
not endear him to a good number of socialists, particularly 
Lohia and his frienefs. The impact of this on the socialist 
movement was eventually devastating. 

Gandhi’s death removed whatever factors might have 

i^sjayaprakash Narayan, “Will the Socialists leave Congress?", 
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inhibited the socialists from terminating their long asso* 
elation with Congress. At the party’s sixth conference at 
Nasik in April 1948, it was decided that the socialists 
should immediately withdraw from Congress. Giving his 
reasons for this, Jayaprakash, the general secretary of the 
parly, said the prevalent situation was entirely different 
from what it had been when Gandhi was alive. With his 
death, a change for the woijse had taken place in Congress. 

Jayaprakash argued that reactionary forces were trying 
to establi.sh their hegemony in Congress. Worse still, he 
averred, some Congress leaders were exhibiting an un¬ 
concealed tendency to authoritarianism. These elements 
were so strongly entrenched in Congress that efforts to 
alter the relation of forces would inevitably prove futile. 
It was therefore necessary that the socialists establish 
their separate identity and combat these forces to the best 
of their power. Also, said Jayaprakash, this would streng¬ 
then the hands of the good friends thcj socialists had in 
Congress. The socialists had all along identified Patel and 
Nehru as the spokesmen respectively for the reactionary 
and radical wings in Congress. Jayaprakash’s correspon¬ 
dence with Patel from August 1947 (see appendix G and 
H) would clearly reveal this. The two men were given to 
crossing each other almost on every important issue, and 
that caused not a little bitterness. 

In his report to the Nasik conference Jayaprakash obser¬ 
ved that the ’'total result” of the socialists’ work within 
Congress had been that they were able to act "as a check 
on the politics of compromise.” Not only that, they 
strengthened the organisation as an instrument of strug¬ 
gle” and succeeded in generating "a climate of socialism” 
in Congress. This explained why most Congressmen pre¬ 
ferred to be identified as socialists. That this was mere 
wishful thinking not even the most incorrigible optimist 
could deny, for Congress and the socialists were on mu¬ 
tually exclusive wavelengths. But then Jayaprakatsh was 
not immune from discovering virtues where none existed. 

Jayaprakash dwelt long on the reasons why the socia¬ 
lists should come out of Congress. Citing one instance out 
of many, he referred to the amended cemstitution of Cong- 
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ress which forbade any organised group to function within 
it. More important, Jayaprakash thought, Congress minus 
Gandhi had ceased to be a platformi the jsocialists could 
put to use purposively. His argument was that ’'the pre¬ 
sence of Gandhi in our midst was a powerful guarantee 
of civil liberties and people’s freedoms. In his absence the 
dangers of authoritarianism and totalitarianism have 
grown. These dangers would be further accentuated if 
there were no opposition party.” The logic of the situation 
demanded that the socialists leave Congress and constitute 
a meaningful opposition party. 

This of course,should not eclipse the fact that, as Jaya¬ 
prakash stated, "there is much in common between Cong¬ 
ress and the Socialist Party; their faith in secular demo¬ 
cracy brings them nearer together than any other two 
parties in the country. ... When we leave Congress we shall 
leave behind many friends and valued comrades with 
whom our bonds of personal and ideological attachment 
will never snap.” The substantive part of his peroration 
was that the socialists would do everything to strengttien 
such Congress. Indeed, he stressed, "even when working 
outside it shall be our endeavour to strengthen their 
hands.”*^® 

Jayaprakash was in two minds. Pressed by some collea¬ 
gues, Mehta in particular, he precipitated the( question of 
the party’s withdrawal from Congress, accusing it of all 
manner of misdeeds. At the same time, he declared that 
the socialists had much in common with many Congress¬ 
men and would never desert them. His reference to fri¬ 
ends in Congress obviously meant Nehru and men of his 
persuasion. To cap it all, encouraged by Mehta he started 
once again some years later a dialogue with Nehru to 
facilitate all-purpose cooperation, governmental and other¬ 
wise, between^ Congre^^s and the Socialist Party. We shall 
discuss the different facets of this at the appropriate place. 

Another aspect of his thesis at the Nasik conference 

i43jayaprakash Narayan, “Looking Back", Towards Total Revolu¬ 
tion, Vol 2, Ibid, p 85, 91, 93. 
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caused much controversy. Even as he emphasised the 
party’s Marxist identity, he stressed the importance of the 
question of ends and means, the need for a spiritual re¬ 
orientation of thinking. This prompted not a few socialists 
to prick up their ears. As he put it, ’Tn the West, opposi¬ 
tion parties do not consider it wrong to use lies and false¬ 
hood to bring the rival party into disrepute. ... There are 
certain parties which go much beyond liqs and corruption. 
For them, even murder, loot and arson are a part of politi¬ 
cal strategy.” 

Stretching his argument further, he observed: "From 
time immemorial there have been politicians who have 
preached that there is no such thing as ethics in politics. 
In the' old times, however, this amoralism did not .spread 
its corrupting influence beyond a small class that played 
at politics and the mass of the people were left uncorrup¬ 
ted by what the leaders and ministers of state did. But 
since the rise of totalitarianism, which includes both 
fascism, Nazism and Stalinism, this principle has been ap¬ 
plied on a mass scale and every individual in society has 
been affected by it. ... Since the victory of Stalinist me¬ 
thods in Russia, it has been commonly believed that there 
is no room for moral values in Marxism, and it is usual 
for a socialist who talks of such matters to be branded as 
a renegade or, at the least, a deviationist, I should there- 
for(^ like to state in the clearest possible terms that I for 
one have come to believe that for the achievement of 
.socialism a strict regard! for means is of the highest im¬ 
portance.” 

Jayaprakash then turned his attention to the essential 
part of his theme. He observed that "there were 
many things that Mahatma Gandhi taught us. 
But tJie greatest thing he taught us was that 
means are ends, that evil means can never lead 
to good ends and that fair ends require fair means. Some 
of us may have been sceptical of this truth [this clearly 
was, more than anything else, an allusion to his own ap¬ 
proach to the issue in the past], but recent world events 
and events at home have convinced me that nothing but 
good meams will enable us to reach the goal of a good 
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society, which is socialism.”*^^ 

Once again he touched on the issue of relations between 
the Socialist and the Communist parties. He told his col¬ 
leagues they should have no illu-sions about the basic diffe¬ 
rences between the two. That being so, "unity with the 
Communist Party must be resolutely ruled out if the 
Socialist Party seriously believes in freedom and demo¬ 
cratic socialism.”*^® Lest this should be interpreted as indi¬ 
cative of his softness about Congress, he went on record 
with a hard-hitting statement that puzzled even some of 
his unquestioning supporteijs. Thinking aloud on the politi¬ 
cal scene as it appeared to him on Independence Day, 
1948, he said: "Except for the few 'carpet-baggers,' inde¬ 
pendence has turned into dust in the mouth of the people. 
... Democracy should have been the most cherished ideal 
of free India. But the liberties of the people are today far 
more at the mercy of the government than even under 
British rule. The citizen iys less independent, thanks to the 
public safety acts, after a year of independence than he 
was in the days of slavery.... Totalitarianism is gathering 
force.”’^® • ** 

This was no music in the ears of those who knew what 
colonialism wans and who had also worked for the coun¬ 
try’s freedom. To be told that civil liberties were more 
imperilled in independent India than in the colonial days 
was not quite agreeable fare. Particularly when the 
realities of life created a different impression. And their 
bewilderment was made worse when they found Jayapra- 
kash doling out unsolicited certificates to Indian democracy 
on and off in the future. 

What Jayaprakash /said, as the party’s general secre¬ 
tary, in his report to its seventh conference, held at Patna 
from 7 to 10 March 1949, clearly indicates that he was in 
search of a tool that might enable the socialists to rqs- 

1 Jayaprakash Narayan, “Means and Ends”, Towards Total Re¬ 
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pond to the challenge of Congress in the changed context. 
He seriously contemplated taking the party on an entirely 
different tack. He planed to give it an ideological direc¬ 
tion and orientation largely determined by Gandhian 
ideas. He also endeavoured to interpret Marxism, consider¬ 
ing that it apparently still constituted one of the basic ele¬ 
ments that made up the party’s ideological mix, in a man¬ 
ner that would harmonise with his approach. That this 
failed to find many takers did not go unnoticed. In) point 
of fact, this only exacerbated ideological confusion and 
dissensions in the party. 

The thrust of his activity at the Patna conference was 
that the question of ends and means, democracy and 
Gandhian principles should condition the party’s political 
line. For tactical reasons he was prepared to let this have 
a bit of Marxist icing, no more. The ' Communist Party’s 
resort to the politics of insurgency, pursuant to the deci¬ 
sion the 1948 Calcutta meet of the South and Southeast 
Asia communist parties had arrived at, did not leave Jaya- 
prakash unaffected. H^s innate nationalism and his con¬ 
cern for the democratic fabric of the Indian polity influen¬ 
ced his thinking to no small extent. 

This was amply reflected in his report to the conference, 
which said he had been "ridiculed” for his reference to 
the "purity of means” at the Nasik conference. This, he 
said, was a wrong approach to the issue. In fact “our 
means must be good if we wish to attain noble ends. We 
talk about the decadence of Congress.... But mere criticism 
of Congress will not lead us anywhere.... It pains me to 
observe that we have not behaved as we ought to have in 
the matter of trade union and party accounts, etc. 'These 
may appear to be trivial things. Yet they are important. 
That is why I made a pointed reference to means and ends. 
... I do not believe in doctrinaire philosophy. When I talk 
about the principles Gandhiji stood for, his teaching and 
practice and the lessons these have for the socialist move¬ 
ment, I am quite serious.... I feel this has a direct bearing 
on our ideas. There is much confu^sion in the socialist 
movement the world over. We are still moving in the old 
ruts.... 
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’'Gandhiji tried to evolve a new method of social change. 
He preached a new set of values that promised a way out 
of the blind alley irt which society found itself. Jayapra- 
kash emphasised that this must not be sneered at "by 
calling it surrender to Gandhism. If wc remain dogmatic 
we will end up not by establishing socialism but by a 
party dictatorship.... Then there is the question of demo¬ 
cratic socialism. Some of you openly ridicule the word 
'democratic.’ They say that the deep red of socialism has 
been rendered pink by the word democratic.” 

But Jayaprakash had a different understanding of 
socialism which did not "merely mean solving the problem 
of bread,” nor did it have "only an economic content... 
there can be no real socialism without complete demo¬ 
cracy. Marx and Lenin had both said that democracy and 
socialism are inseparable.... We must accept democracy 
and all that it stands for, for thus alone can we reach the 
goal of socialism. Democratic socialism involves accep¬ 
tance of democratic means, peaceful methods and construc¬ 
tive approach in the attainment of our goal. No Marxist 
can say that democracy and socialism are contradic- 
tory.”‘<7 

Jayapraka.sh was not alone among the builders of 
the Socialist Party who almost unqualifiedly accepted 
Gandhian politics. Achyut Patwardhan, one of the top 
leaders of the underground resistance to the British at the 
time of the Quit India struggle, isaid in moving Ihe official 
political resolution at the conference: "To talk about 
insurrection today is not revolutionary politics It is the 
surest way of playing into the hands of reaction. This 
docs not mean that we should submit to repression and 
injustice. The path which Gandhiji followed is not less 
revolutionary. Yet if we want to avoid chaos, there is no 
other way.”*^® This almost exclusive emphasis on Gandhi 
probably reflected, for one thing, a desire to avoid total 
confrontation with Congress, notwithstanding the party’s 
apparently unreserved condemnation of it. Neither the 
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socialist's nor Congressmen could possibly disown the com¬ 
mon factor of nationalism that influenced their respective 
approaches to men and events. For another, the party’s 
apprehensions about the Communist Party might also have 
contributed to this. 

And Jayaprakash made it clear that he was for building 
the Socialist Party on the pattern of the British Labour 
Party. While pleading for acceptance of the draft of tbe 
new party constitution he said he had "studied” "the con¬ 
stitutions of socialist parties of other countries” and found 
that "the British Labour Party pattern appealed to me.... 
There are many things which we can learn from/ that 
party.”‘^® 

Let us look briefly at what Lohia said to his party 
men at the Patna conference. The resolution "On the 
Move” which he placed before the conference said: "Two 
years have elapsed since the achievement of national free¬ 
dom but nothing has changed in any signifleant way. On 
the contrary, one change for worse has taken place. Faith 
is broken.... People had thought that after the departure 
of the British there will be a social revolution in India. 
But what do we see today? There is an unparallelled 
shattering of people’s hopes.” 

Lohia’s answer to the multifaceted problem of social 
change and poverty was that "landlordism” must be "abo¬ 
lished” and "land redistributed.” Emphasising the need 
for "small-scale industrie,s,” he suggested the creation of 
a "land army.” This should be "raised, housed, clothed 
and fed by the government in order to bring millions of 
new virgin acres’ under cultivation.” 

Demanding "nationalisation of banks, insuranece, min¬ 
ing, power and British assets!,” he said gram panchayat 
must become pivoli of our rural economy” and that "a 
new conception of four-pillar state” would have to be 
evolved. He reminded the conference of "the great hunger 
for equality and prosperity.... The people must become 
seized with this hunger for equality.” And his answer to 
the anticipated question "What should be done if the gov- 

w»JWd. p 74. 
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ernment do not accept our programme?” was that ”if we 
have sufficiently galvanised the people and mobilised 
them, and the government still refuse to implement the 
programme, then as a last resort we can remove the gov¬ 
ernment through satvagraha. So long as there is injustice 
and inequality a resort will have to be made to satvagraha, 
though we don’t want it for its own sake.”*®® 

This wajs one of the basic points of difference between 
Lohia and Jayaprakash and it persisted all through, even¬ 
tually leading to the break up of (the party. Lohia was con¬ 
vinced that the character of Congress being what it was 
the Socialist Party would fail to justify its existence if it 
did not involve itself in continuous and active protest, 
which' he practised at the personal level too, against the 
government’s every act of misrule and injustice. 

Jayaprakash also harped on this note frequently, but he 
never practised it personally after India became free. Bet¬ 
ween his withdrawal from active politics in the mid- 
1950s and the Bihar movement in 1974 the course of Jaya- 
prakash’s life moved in a direction away from active 
opposition to the many political, (social and economic 
wrongs and oppressions which, according to him, autho¬ 
rity had committed. All his expressions of dissent, of 
protest remained limited to the abstract, except when the 
government took him into custody after the declaration of 
emergency in 1975. Lohia did not, unlike Jayaprakash, in¬ 
dulge in the luxury of periodic exereijse to locate areas of 
agreement with Congress. 

At the party’s Madras conference in 1950 Jayaprakash 
went a step further to divest the party of the remaining 
vestiges of Marxism and superimposed on it his concepit of 
socialism. The socialism of his understanding was essen¬ 
tially an eclectic exercise, the direction of which was 
determined mainly by Gandhian precepts, the emphasis 
being on the interrelationship of ends and means, and West 
European social democratic practices. In no uncertain 
language he told the conference that "the Socialist Party 
is not patterned after maxims mechanically lifted out of 
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Marxian textbooks.” Emphasising that "democratic socia¬ 
lism” had come "to be inscribed...indelibly on its [the 
party] banner,” he castigated the socialist who "with a 
smattering of the obvious writings of Marx-Engels-Lenin” 
fondly believed that "the issue of democratic socialism is 
...a fruitless repetition of the i&sue settled long ago at 
Zimmerwald.” Such a person, according to Jayaprakash, 
"mentally...still laves in the age when one contrasted the 
failures of European social democracy with the brilliant 
success of Lenin.” 

The root of this confusion could be traced to the fact 
that "socialist theories are more real” to such persons 
"than socialist values, to achieve which those theories were 
evolved,” Jayaprakash observed. It was wrongly assumed 
that "the theories will inevitably lead to the values.” 
Therefore, "when theories become a state religion,” it 
automatically followed that "the values had been realised 
and socialism established on earth.” Nothing could be 
farther than the truth, Jayaprakash said, because socialism 
could not merely be equated with anti-capitalism or 
statism. 

Much as "nationalisation of industry and collectivisation 
of agriculture are important aspects of socialist economy... 
in themselves they are not socialism.” Even in such a 
state, he said, "there may be exploitation, injustice, op¬ 
pression, insecurity and glaring inequalities. If in such 
an economy all political and economic power is concentra¬ 
ted in the hands of a party oligarchy, irreplaceable and 
self-perpetuating, there can be no socialism but its sup- 
prei^sion, no revolution but reaction. The communist, in 
as much as he believes in and works for just such an oli¬ 
garchical society, is a reactionary rather than a revolu¬ 
tionary.” 

By way of elaborating his own conception of socialism, 
Jayaprakash said that "the aims of the (socialist movement 
...were not mere overthrow of the capitalist order and 
establishment of a party dictatorship, but the creation of 
a society of free and equal peoples, a society based on cer¬ 
tain values of human and social life; values which could 
never be sacrificed in the name of theory or the party line 
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or expediencies of any sort.” These were his words which 
indicated that the trend of his thought was away from 
lhat of most of his colleagues in the party. 

The idiom he used also reflected the mood of the intel¬ 
lectuals who had thought that Soviet Russia would be a 
beacon but who were subsequently disillusioned. Therein 
could be located the relevance of his reference to one of 
the authors of God that Failed, Values were more impor¬ 
tant to Jayaprakash than anything else and he was in 
good company. At any rate, that is what he felt As he 
put it, "in the noble words of Ignazio Silone: ’On a group 
of theories one can found a school; but on a group of 
values one can found a culture, a civilizatLon, a new way 
of living together among men.’ Socialism is not just a 
school of thought, but a new culture, a new civilization.” 

As regards the "method to be used to achieve socia¬ 
lism,” Jayaprakash observed that *'it is as un-Marxian to 
hold that only an armed revolution can lead to socialism 
as to assert that only a peaceful method can do so.” He 
contended that either method could be employed. The 
correct Marxian way of deciding the jjssue should be "only 
by the relevant historical and objective conditions.” It 
was his understanding that the situation was "all in fa¬ 
vour of a peaceful evolution of socialism. The forces of 
socialism are incomparably stronger today than in the last 
quarter of the 19th century.” Jayaprakash had a more 
significant message to convey. In sharp contrast to what 
he had said on Independence Day in 1948, he stated that 
"in India, in spite of the limitations on civil liberties and 
the Preventive Detention Act...there is a large scope for 
the democratic forms of political activity...if Marxian 
methodology were to be applied to India it would be the 
democratic method that would have to be selected.”^^^ 

It may be mentioned that sharp differences of opinion 
on certain basic issues of policy (surfaced at the Madras 
conference in 1950 which Lohia deliberately did not 
attend. Other things apart, he took strong exception to the 

isijayaprakash Narayan; Democratic Sociali^, Socialist Party, 

Bombay, 1950, pp 5-10. 
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party’s endorsement of the government’s support to the 
United Nations resolution on the Korean conflict Lohia’s 
argument was that this ran counter to the party’«s policy 
declaring that capitalism and communism were equally 
irrelevant to the socialist movement 

According to Lohia, who had formulated this policy, 
the *’theory of equal irrelevance must not be confused with 
the doctrine of equal evil.... This does not set itself upon 
a high moral pedestal from where to judge and denounce; 
it is perfectly aware of the imperi|s}iable glory of the exis¬ 
ting civilisation and its / achievement of social equality 
which was never before reached by any earlier civilisation 
.... The theory of equal irrelevance is the decision of 
the traveller on a, new road, who refuses to be tempted by 
the two other roads that go round and round and lead 
nowhere.”*®* Jayaprakash and Lohia, the two men who 
could mould the Indian socialist movement into an effec¬ 
tive tool for building a new society, (seemed destined to 
travel in diametrically opposite directions. The beginning of 
the tragic dissipation of the party had commenced. 

The process of germination of the seeds of confusion 
which had been planted in the party was given a fresh 
fillip by Jayaprakash’s observations published a few 
months before independent India’s first general election. 
In an attempt to delineate the country’s ’’political trends,” 
he said that the ’’rapid disintegration of Congress is creat¬ 
ing a political vacuum.” It was necessary to fill this va¬ 
cuum. He was of the opinion there were ’’three groups 
of forces that are aspiring to fill up the place of Congress.” 
Identifying these forces, he paid the first group, which re¬ 
presented "the forces of reaction,” was "trying to take the 
country backwards...towards fascism...feudal rule...a non¬ 
secular and communal state, towards national disintegra¬ 
tion.” The political anjd non-political organisations which 
spoke for this group included, among others, the Bharatiya 
Jan Sangh and the All India Jagirdars and Landlords 
!^sociation. 


i52Ranunanohar Lohia, ‘The Doctrinal Foundation of Socialism", 
op cit; pp 46-47. 
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The second group consisted essentially of the "forcesof 
democracy, of social revolution and peace... of democra¬ 
tic socialism and Gandhism.” And they "stand for i^ocial 
revolution and not merely for social reform. These both 
aim to...establish a classless jsocialist society.” Stating that 
the "forces of Gandhism, since their break with Congress, 
have no political expression” and that the Socialist Party 
represented the "forces of democratic socialism,” he regret¬ 
ted the climate of "suspicion” which stood between them. 
His understanding was that "lack of objectivity on both 
sides” was responsible for this, that "the names of Marx 
and Gandhi often act as barriers and the issue of violence 
—even theoretical violence—confuses all other issues.” But 
he firmly believed, their apparently differing views not¬ 
withstanding, their "broad agreement on social and econo¬ 
mic goals and the demands of practical work are bound to 
nation and every attempt to drag India into the American 
bring these forces ever nearer.” 

The third group comprised "the various left’ parties 
that believe in totalitarianism...advocate civil war aj^ the 
only means of accomplishing the social revolution...advo¬ 
cate international war by seeking to line up India behind 
Soviet Russia in the struggle for world mastery.” And he 
made it clear that the Communist Party stood at ”the top 
of these forces.” In the same breath he said that though 
the Socialist Party had "no ill-will for Rui^sia,” it would 
"resist every attempt to make India a Russian satellite.” 
For that matter, the party would "oppose American domi- 
campb” 

Having characterised Congress as a status quoist force, 
Jayaprakash made certain observations which would indi¬ 
cate that he had not quite consigned Congress to limbo. 
On the contrary, his scheme of things included the possi¬ 
bility of Congress enjoying his support in a given, context 
He felt "it should be obvious that the reactionary and fas¬ 
cist forcqs must not be allowed to grow. It shoiddi also be 
obvious that when the choice is between Congress and 
thase reactionary forces, it is the first that must be sup¬ 
ported.” 
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If this was not of much help in clarifying certain con¬ 
flicting issues in the party, his categorical views on 
soTvodaya and the close relations between (socialism and 
Gandhian values only made matters worse. As he put it, 
''the sarvodaya plan*®®... is no wishy-washy sentimenta¬ 
lism but a concrete programme of basic social resolution. 
Outside the conventional socialist circles, it is the first 
attempt to picture concretely a new social order. Socia¬ 
lists, particularly scientific socialists.. .mt^st view these 
attempts with sympathy and try to understand and draw 
near to a group of persons than whom no more devoted 
servants of the people can be found...the sarvodaya plan 
...contains 80 percent of the immediate programme of the 
Socialist Party, besidqs sharing [the] common ideal of a 
classless and casteless society.” And Jayaprakash was 
confident that "if this [sarvodaya] plan were implemen¬ 
ted it would take u^ a long way indeed towards socialism.” 

To the anticipated question why a Socialist Party was 
necessary "if the sarvodaya plan itself is sufficient”—his 
answer was that the Gandhian constructive workers were 
"not politicians and they had no political party of their 
own.” It was therefore in the fitness of things that the 
constructive workers and the Socialist Party join hands, 
so that they may implement the sarvodaya plan and thus 
help to "create a new social order.” Of course, he added, 
socialism meant much more than jU(Stthe sarvodaya plan. 
But he did not see any reason why "the further content 
of socialism” should be "unacceptable to the constructive 
workers.” 

He then came to the most significant aspect of his mes¬ 
sage. The party would do well to remember, he cautioned, 
that "socialism in the country would neglet Gandhism 


issTowards the end of February 1948; Gandhi’s politically nonat- 
tached followers decided to convene a constructive workers’ 
meeting at Wardha to prepare a programme on the basis of 
Gandhian principles of national reconstruction and place it 
before the people and the government. Though Gandhi died, 
about 200 of his followers met at Wardha and formally adopt¬ 
ed the sarvodaya plan, which was published on 30 January 
1950. 
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at its peril.... Gandhi was a (social revolutionary of an ex¬ 
ceptionally original kind.... The first aspect of Gandhism 
that must interest the socialist is its moral or ethical 
basis, its insistence on value.... The values of individual 
and (Social life that socialism strives to achieve and make 
the basis of a new civilisation also constitute the founda¬ 
tion of a Gandhism society.”**^ 

It was no secret to the perceptive observer that Jaya- 
prakash was groping for a way out of a political crisis 
'that was building up. He was not happy with the state 
of affaius in the party. His conflict, partly personal, was 
mainly with Lohia regarding the ideological content of 
the party’s brand of socialism, its theory and methodology. 
Lohia was looked upon as an innovative theoretician, a 
man whose understanding of the party’s ideological prob¬ 
lem as well as of Congress politics did not, imlike Jaya- 
prakash, apparently suffer from any confusion. He was 
known for his insistence on adapting socialism to the 
Indian context and giving it a doctrinal base that would 
permit both socialism and democracy to obtain in society. 

On the other hand, Jayaprakash was the country’s most 
charismatic leader after Nehru, and yet he could not bend 
the party to hi(S will. And his ideological confusion took 
on a new dimension when he talked in temns of ethical and 
moral values in the almost amoral world of party politics. 
After all, he could not possibly escape from himself; he 
had to reconcile the contradictions inherent in his profes¬ 
sion and practice. For instance, as the party’s biggest fund 
raiser he collected substantial sums from traders and 
industrialists, most of whom obviously did not bother 
themselves about the ends and means question when it 
came to making a pile. And Jayaprakash surely was not 
unaware of the not quite clean means by which the 
money he collected had been made. That was only one 
aspect of his private conflict, while the public posture was 
about the place of ethics and morals in politics. 

Unlike Lohia, Jayaprakash had an inclination to ration¬ 
alise away his thought and action. To grasp the point, 

^S^Jayaprakash Narayan; Political Trends; Socialist Party, Bom¬ 
bay, (reprinted), 1951, pp 1-3, 12-16. 
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reference might be made to his attitude to the violence- 
nonviolence polemics. He was wont to talk unfailingly, 
particularly after the death of Gandhi, of the importance 
of consistent relations between ends and means to the 
extent that means should justify ends and not the other 
way round. For that matter, he was never tired of em¬ 
phasising the importance of nonviolence in politics. But 
there were more occasions than one when his deeds could 
not be reconciled with what he professed. 

Come to think of it, his emphasis on purity of means, 
on nonviolence in thought and action, did not seem to 
have any immediate relevance to his approach to every¬ 
day poliitics. Apparently, it did not occur to him that 
Gandhi’s conception of nonviolence wsts something more 
than just a talking point. Jayaprakash appieared to 
have lost sight of the fact that Gandhi could "put mean¬ 
ing into nonviolence,” as Lohia so succinctly expressed it, 
"only because he linked it up with he people’s desire for 
freedom and turned it into a fighting weapon.”*®® But 
it could not be (said of Jayaprakash that he used nonvio¬ 
lence at any point between attaining freedom and laun¬ 
ching the Bihar movement in 1974 as a tool of people’s 
struggle against exploitation and injustice. On the cont¬ 
rary, it may even be suggested that he all along operated 
at two mutually antagonistic levels. 

It may not be unrewarding if an attempt is made to see 
in its right perspective his defence of and role in people’s 
struggles, not necqssarily nonviolent, for freedom. The 
idea is that this may perhaps facilitate an answer to the 
question whether Jayapdakash, especially after he re¬ 
nounced Marxism, short-circuited on and off his self-im¬ 
posed set of Gandhian values and principles to achieve 
the immediate objective at the cost of the distant, whe¬ 
ther he was really true to himself when he talked in 
tern^s of the close relations between politics and ethics, 
and of ends and means. 

In other words, was nonviolence merely a convenient 
tool to be used as and when the situation permitted, his 

is^Rammanohar Lohia; “An Asian Policy”, op cit, p 23. 
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espousal of Gandhian philosophy just a facade, a tactical 
exercise? What indeed was his ulimate standard of val¬ 
ues? Did he avoid facing the question when it come to 
moral choice? 

Even a^ late as in April 1946, Jayaprakash publicly de¬ 
clared that he was not bothered overmuch about 
the violence—nonviolence debate. He was very critical 
of those who castigated the freedom fighter who resorted 
to violence in the 1942 Quit India movement Giving vent 
to his feelings, he observed in April 1946: ’The revolu¬ 
tion of 1942 was the greatest after that of 1857. ... How¬ 
ever mistaken we might have been in the eyes of Gandhi- 
ji and the Congress High Command, the people approve of 
what we did .... I was really pained to hear that many 
of our great leaders, when released from jail, hastened to 
publicly criticise what they considered mistakes commit¬ 
ted during the 1942 revolution. I have every respect for 
their advice, but they also committed a great mistake.” 

This mistake was that "while raising the standard of 
revolt they did not prepare the country for the fight.... 
Except Jawaharlal Nehru, who has admitted this mistake, 
others have failed to do so.... In certain parts of the 
country, especially in a western province, there is a move 
to brand as traitors those who fought during the 1942 
revolution and did not conform to Gandhiji’s ideal of 
nonviolence .... I bow my head before Gandhiji’s ideal of 
ahimsa [nonviolence]. I would act according to it if I pos¬ 
sessed that moral strength which makes a true and 
a brave satyagrahL I find it difficult to act up to a brave 
man’s nonviolence. I find it easier to fight with a gun. 
Twice during the last war the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee discarded Gandhiji’s ideal of nonviolence and 
his leadership. On August 8, 1942, at the AICC session 
in Bombay, Moulana Azad had declared that if there 
was a national government the Indians would fight 
against the Japanese. Is violence nonviolence if it is 
directed against the Japanese? If we would fight the 
Japanese why should we not fight against the British? 
The fact is that ahimsa is being exploited for power poU- 
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tics inside Congress.”*®® 

India’s emancipation from bondage could be said to have 
been a watershed in the evolution of Jayaprakash’s poli¬ 
tical thinking. Other noticeable change apart, he declar¬ 
ed his firm adherence to Gandhi’s thinking on the issue 
of ends and means and nonviolece. Time and again he 
returned to this theme. He argued and debated with his 
friends and associates; he appealed to and exhorted the 
pepole not t(j dismiss the whole thing an academic 
exercise irrelevant to political realities. That was the 
most important aspect of his report to the party con¬ 
ference at Patna in 1949. 

That was also one of the basic ingredients of his mess¬ 
age to the first Asian Socialiist Conference at Rangoon 
in January 1953. Addressing the impressive assemblage 
of delegates from various Asian countries and observers 
from a number of African and West European count¬ 
ries, Jayaprakash said : "I am afraid that the commonly 
accepted philqsophy of Marxism, a philosophy accepted 
by many socialists, including the Stalinists, is based 
on amoralism,a philosophy that does not take into ac¬ 
count the question of good or evil, a philosophy that 
regards this question as relative to such an extent that 
these corhsiderations can completely be disregarded if 
the immediate purpose were to be served in that man¬ 
ner.” 

Referring to Lohia’s concept of "test of immediacy” he 
observed: 'Tf your present action is in consonance with 
the ideals that you have before you, there is no 
doubt where we would ultimately land ourselves. ... If 
on the other hand ...our present values contradict ulti¬ 
mate values, there is no rational ground for supposing 
that we will by some dialectical contrivance ultimately 
arrive at that goal. Therefore ... I should emphasise 
that the socialist movement, along with the economic and 
political and social programmes, must also have a prog¬ 
ramme which includes this question of values.” 

In the couiv^e of that fairly lengthy address the point 

*®^JayaiMrakash Narayan, "The Revolution of 1942’’, Towards To¬ 
tal Revolution; Vol 2, op cit; 48^50. 
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Jayaprakash sought to underline was that ”if we are 
going to establish a democratic society, we should fol¬ 
low democratic means, of course if those means are avail¬ 
able to us. But democratic means are not always avail¬ 
able. They arc not available in a country where there is a 
civil war going on. However, if democratic opportunities 
do exijst, it should be our concern to see that we function 
democratically.... When I speak of democratic methods ... 
I am not speaking only of parliamentary methods, of 
constitutional mehods. I am also thinking in terms of 
vital, large, mass movement, mass action of a nonviolent 
character, unconstituional but at the same time peace- 

ful»157 

He did not allow the matter to rest here. With a note 
of finality he said ”We in the socialist movement of In¬ 
dia arc trying to develop a technique for the achievement 
of socialism based on the best possible modern weapon, 
namely, nonviolence and truth.”*®* 

But a look at the other side of the picture reveals that 
Jayaprakash was one of the principal organisers of the 
armed resistance movement of 1948 against the Razakar 
menace in the Nizamis Hyderabad and supporters of the 
state’s merger with India. He extended unreserved assis¬ 
tance to the armed revolution in Nepal in 1950-51. Also he 
supported Tunisia’s armed liberation srtuggle in the early 
1950s and Bangladesh’s fight for freedom in 1971. 

To begin at the beginning. It was early 1948. Freedom 
had yet to take root in India. Integration of jsome 562 prince¬ 
ly states**® into the mainstream of national life was one of 
the most complex problems confronting the country. 
Thanks to the stick and carrot approach of Deputy Prime 
Minister and Home Minister Vallabhbhai Patel, the maha¬ 
rajas, rajas and nawabs did not take long to appreciate 
that they had no alternative to casting in their lot 


Jayaprakash Narayan, Ideological Problems of Sodali^) An 
Asian Socialist Publication, Asian Socialist Conference, Ran¬ 
goon 1953, p 4, 6, 14. 

isssee Report of the First Asian Socialist Conference; ibid; p 11. 
issThe total area and population of 'ttie princely states were 
716,000 square miles and 93 million respectively. 
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with the rest of the country. Except, of course, one wizen¬ 
ed old man, said to be the world’s isecond richest, who kept 
vigil over his domain in Hyderabad. The Nizam’s state had 
an area of 82,000 square miles and a population of 16 mil¬ 
lion, 85 percent of them Hindus. 

The seventh man to fall heir to the Asafjahi throne, 
the ruling Nizam-ul-Moolk Mir Usman All Khan stub¬ 
bornly refused to accede to India. He toyed with the idea 
of an independent, sovereign Hyderabad, his two major 
props being the creator of Pakistan, Mohammed Ali Jin- 
nah, and conservative Britoi^s like Conrad Corfield who at 
that time oversaw the Indian government’s Political De¬ 
partment. Even though hard logic and geopolitical realities 
made it evident that Hyderabad belonged to India, the 
Nizam could not care less. He casually dismissed New 
Delhi’s repeated appeals not to fly in the face of reason. 

The men who ruled the roast in Hyderabad struck ter¬ 
ror into the state’s people, virtually entrusting the admini¬ 
strative apparatus to Kasim Razvi, president of the mor¬ 
bidly communal Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen. Razvi had rig¬ 
ged up an armed mafia, otherwise known as Razakars, 
comprising Pathan and Arab mercenaries. With each pass¬ 
ing day the situation in Hyderabad took a turn for the 
worse. On 1 June 1948 the Governor-General of Pakistan 
deliberately referred to Hyderabad as "an independent 
sovereign state.” 

This was not the only incident which prompted Patel to 
conclude that Hyderabad would continue to be "a cancer 
In the belly of India*®® until it could be unburdened of the 
despotic rule of the Nizam. Prime Minijster Nehru was also 
quite clear on the issue. He had no doubt that "to try to 
avoid trouble,” in the words of Alan Campbell-Johnson, 
"was often the best way of inviting it. It was not possible 
to goon just watching shooting incidents and other dis¬ 
orders that were taking place daily on the Hyderaibad 


160V.B. Kulkami; The Indian Triumvirate: A Political Biography 
of Mahtyhna Gandhi, Sardar Patel and Pandit Nehru, Bharati¬ 
ya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1969, pp 430-31. 
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border.”*®* 

Tyranny and oppression increased in geometrical prog¬ 
ression. The Hyderabad regime had meanwhile lavished 
considerable funds on buying arms abroad to put an edge 
on its fighting machine, which had a total strength of 
about 45,000 regular soldiers, 200,000 Razakars and a 
large body of Kafri and Pathan militiamen. 

The Nizam evidently had reckoned without the people 
of Hyderabad, who decided to face the challenge. In keep¬ 
ing with its tradition, the Hyderabad State Congress, of 
which Ramanand Tirth was the undisputed leader, took to 
the path of nonviolent struggle. The local socialists, though 
formally asjsociated with the state Congress, opted for 
armed resistance to the regime.*®** 

To set the record straight, mention must be made of the 
Congress Socialist Party’s formal resolution on the issue, 
the initiative taken by Jayaprakash and Lohia, and the role 
the party militants played. Lohia was chairman of the 
party’s States Committee, which ways entrusted with im¬ 
plementing the party’s policy regarding the States. Ex¬ 
planning that this policy was essentially rooted in secula¬ 
rism besides other things, Lohia observed: "On the people 
outside Hyderabad, whether in the provinces or in the 
princely states, rests an obligation, in particualar, to arrange 
for Muslim participation in the Hyderabad struggle. Not 
only would this be a great support to the people of Hyde¬ 
rabad but it would also greatly improve Hindu-Muslim 
relations throughout India and strengthen the secular and 
democratic base of the Indian state.”*®® 

To coordinate the resistance movemtnt in different re¬ 
gions of Hyderabad, the States Committee had /set up a 
Hyderabad Struggle Committee with Aruna Asaf Ali as 
its formal president. At a meeting in December 1946, of 


^6*Alan Campbell-Johnson, Mission with Mountbatten, Jaico, 
Bombay, 1951, p 267. 

>621 am grateful to Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, for permis¬ 
sion to use material from my article “The Days of Razakars” 
published in its issue of 22 November 1976. 
i63Rammanohar Lohia, “Socialist Policy re: States;” Janata; Vol 
3 No 13; 18 April 194$. p 12. 
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the National Executive Committee of the party, of which 
Jayaprakash was general secretary, this resolution was 
adopted: "Hyderabad is the worst focus of feudalism in 
India.... The National Executive of the Congress Socialist 
Party is of the opinion that the freedom of India is incon¬ 
ceivable until it includes in its sweep the freeing of the 
166 lakhs of the people of Hyderabad.... Such a struggle 
becomes urgent today because the Nizam’s dominion has 
been known, in the words of Sir John Malcolm, as the 
'centre of gravity of the Indian Empire.' 

Jayaprakash’s intimate a.ssociation with the Hyderabad 
struggle could (‘,asily be gleaned from the foreword he 
wrote for a brochure published by the Hyderabad Strug¬ 
gle Committee. His defence of the resistance in the 
Nizam’s domain was unequivocal, and he made no bones 
about the fact' that he refused to be hamstrung by any 
extraneous consideration regarding the mode and scope of 
the .struggle. More precisely, he made it clear that he 
would not waste his time in subtle philosophical argument 
about i.ssues such as violence and nonviolence, ends and 
means. 

Though somewhat lengthy, that foreword deserves to 
be reproduced here if not for anything else at least to get 
an inkling of Jayaprakash’s frame of mind at that time: 
"The fighters in Hyderabad are not 'raiders’ [the reference 
was to the Pakistani raiders in Kashmir] by any stretch 
of imagination but are the people of the soil who are fight¬ 
ing to protect their hearths and homes and their libcrtie-s 
and to achieve the freedom to which every civilised man 
is entitled. Swami Ramanand Tirth was and is the leader 
of the people of Hyderabad and it was under his command 
and the command of the state Congress, of which the 
socialists are an integral part, that the Hyderabad strug¬ 
gle has been waged.’’ Defending the Socialist Party’s uns¬ 
tinted support to the armed resistance movement in Hyde¬ 
rabad, Jayaprakash observed: "To have refused to run to 
the aid of...the people who were fighting as it were with 
their bare hands, was to betray the cause of freedom and 

iW/onato, Vol 1 No 46, 15 December, p 6. 
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democracy. Men of goodwill all the world over had hasten¬ 
ed to republican Spain to save it from the jaws of inter¬ 
national fascism. Millions of people of Hyderabad are in 
the grip of no lesser a fascist tyranny and I cannot ima¬ 
gine anyone, European or Indian, who is a lover of free¬ 
dom and who refuses to give all possible aid to the vic¬ 
tims of Asafia fascism.”*®'’ 

The anti-Razakar and pro-merger struggle under the 
State Congress in Hyderabad had commenced in early 
1947. Betw’^een September 1946 and May 1947 Jayaprakash 
and Asoka Mehta visited Hyderabad. For his activities in 
Hyderabad, the Nizam’s government externcd Jayaprakash 
from the state in May 1947. This proved a blessing in dis¬ 
guise. His deep involvement in the struggle persuaded 
Ramanand Tirth to include some "leaders of the Hydera¬ 
bad Socialist Party in his Working Committee.” The first 
"political arrest made by the Nizam’s government after 
the State Congress demand for accession to India and full 
responsible government in July 1947, was that of a .socia¬ 
list, Krishna Dubcy...onc of the most active workers of 
the Hyderabad Socialist Party.”*®® 

Injection of a personal note now becomes unavoidable. 
For what it is worth, I should like to draw a little on my 
personal experience. At the instance of Lohia I activity 
participated in the Hyderabad struggle. Sometime in 
January 1948, Lohia introduced me to Vijendra Kabra, 
leader of the resistance group in the region adjacent to 
Aurangabad district. In early 1948, as Lohia desired, I left 
for Yeola in company with Kabra. I carried whatever 
arms could be collected locally. The taisk assigned to me 
was to train freedom fighters and help them build the 
resistance movement in the sector.*®*^ 

The point to be noted is that "during the struggle the 

i65Qyoted in Janata, Vol 3 No 35, 19 Septembr 1948, pp 3-6. 
i66Janata; Vol 3 No 16, 9 May 1948, p 5. 

*®7The Hyderabad struggle eventually came to be recognised as 
part of India’s larger freedom struggle and I was the only non- 
Maharashtrian recipient of a sanman patra which the Govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra conferred, in 1976; on those who had 
participated in-it. 
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socialists never allowed the conflict between ends and means 
to interfere with their work. Indeed, while openly fighting 
a ruthless tyrant like the Nizam, whose forces know no 
moral laws, [Such considerations appear wholly irrelevant, 
the termination of oppression alone standing out as the 
end to be achieved within the shortest possible time.”*®® 

Two things are relatively clear: in the given context the 
principle underlying this policy could not possibly have 
been conceived without the consent of the party general 
secretary, Jayaprakash; and the ends and means issue had 
no sacrosanctity, the realities on the ground being the 
major determinants of the party’s policy. The relevant 
point is that there was not much common ground between 
Jayaprakash's political ethics and Gandhi’s when the Quit 
India struggle found in him the man who would stop at 
nothing to achieve the goal he had set himself. 

But the position had appreciably changed by the time 
the Hyderabad struggle took place in 1948. Jayaprakash 
had meanwhile come quite close to Gandhi, and he did not 
dismiss the ends and means question as irrelevant to socie¬ 
ty. Yet it was under Jayaprakash’s stewardship that the 
General Council of the Socialist Party assembled at Bika¬ 
ner in the fourth week of July 1948, barely seven weeks 
before the Indian Army called the Nizam’s bluff, and ladop- 
ted this resolution: "The Government of India have been 
doubly guilty of inaction in Hyderabad. While they them¬ 
selves refused for months to move except to carry on fruit¬ 
less negotiations, they did not allow others to act effective¬ 
ly. The people of Hyderabad have been struggling bravely 
against the Nizam’s tyranny under the leadership of the 
State Congress and the ^?taie Socialist Party. Not only no 
effective help has been given to the struggle, but every¬ 
thing was done in the past to belittle it...the General 
Council is of opinion that the time for half measures in 
Hyderabad had passed. The Indian people demalid of the 
government effective action, which can only be military 
action now.”*®® 

Comments are unnecessary. Suffice to say that the Socia- 

i68“Socialists and the Hyderabad Struggle”, Janata, Vol 3 No 16, 

9 May 1948, pp 5, 12. 
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list Party’s political line at that lime, largely the handi¬ 
work of Jayapraka^sh, was determined more by pragmatism 
—and pragmatism often is another name for opportunism 
—and less by the ends and means equation. Gandhi had 
still to wait in the wings for the return of the prodigal, 
and Jayaprakash would continue meandering in the realm 
of ideas for quite some time before he could be said to 
have accepted Gandhism not merely as an expedient for 
ceremonial use. 

From the very beginning Jayaprakash wajs deeply in¬ 
volved in every phase of Nepal’s struggle for democracy 
which commenced in earnest in the late 1940s.*^° So also 
Lohia. The fact is that Jayaprakash’s association with the 
Nepalese struggle, which was nothing if not violent almost 
all along, continued uninterruptedly till death took him 
away. Bishweshwar Prasad Koirala, the man who made the 
1950-51 Nepalese revolution, was a close associate of both 
socialist leaders from his student days in India in the early 
1930s. Those were Koirala’is salad days in politics. His in¬ 
timate contact with Jayaprakash influenced him to join 
the Congress Socialist Party. 

Until the 1950-51 revolution, engineered by the Nepali 
Congress and of which Koirala was the undisputed archi¬ 
tect, Nepal was a forbidden land living in medieval times. 
Nominally a monarchy, the Himalayan kingdom was the 
exclusive preserve of the feudal barons calledi ranas. The 
country wa|S politically free, but the people were enslaved 
by the despotic rana regime which also held the monarch 
a virtual prisoner. Frustrated in their nonviolent efforts to 
shake off the stranglehold the feudal regime had put on 

I69janata, Vol 3, No 28, 1 August 1948; pp 8, 10. Emphasis added. 
i70For a detailed account of the 1950-51 Nepalese revolution and 
subsequent developments see Bhola Chatterji; A Study of Re¬ 
cent Nepalese Politics with a foreword by Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan; World Press; Calcutta; 1969; Nepal’s Experiment with De¬ 
mocracy with a forward by B.P: Koirala; Ankur Publishing 
House; New Delhi; 1977; Palace People and Politics: Nepal in 
Perspective with a forword by B.P. Koirala, Ankur Publishing 
House, New Delhi, and Portrait of a Revolutionary. B.P. 
Koirala with a forword by B:P: Koirala; Ankur Publishing 
House; New Delhi; 1982. 
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them, the Nepalese opted for an armed struggle under Koi- 
rala’s leadership. 

All sorts of not quite unexpected difficulties cropped up 
while the Nepali Congress was preparing for a /showdown. 
On my first meeting with B P Koirala on 25 July 1950 at 
the Calcutta residence of Phulan Prasad Verma,*^^ we dis¬ 
cussed the situation in. detail. Koirala said that Jayapra;- 
kash, and also Lohia, agreed with the Nepali Congress’ 
assessment that the only course open to it was armed strug¬ 
gle. This was of course easier said than done, the Nepali 
Congress leader conceded. Many operational hurdles had 
to be overcome before the party could laimch a struggle, 
but procurement of arms proved the most stubborn prob¬ 
lem. Every conceivable local /source, Koirala revealed, had 
been tapped for arms, but without avail. Jayaprakash was 
approached for a solution, and he readily agreed to help. 

With Jayaprakash’s personal letter to his friend U Ba 
Swe, then chairman of the Burma Socialist Party (he was 
also Burma’s Deputy Prime( Minister and Defence Minis¬ 
ter) I went to Rangoon to produce arms for the Nepalese 
revolutionaries. I allso carried a letter from Lohia to U 
Win, one of the leaders of the Burma Socialist Party and 
Religious Affairs Minister. In the course of several long 
discussions with the Burmese socialist leaders, especially 
U Ba Swe, I was pointedly asked to explain th6 rationale 
of the active association of Jayaprakash, otherwise known 
for his advocacy of nonviolence and Gandhiam principles, 
with the armed struggle in Nepal. Of course Jayaprakash’s 
letter to U Ba Swe worked and he gave the Nepali Congress 
a plane-load of arms free. Also, Jayaprakash continued to 
lend his moral support to Koirala in his subsequent strug¬ 
gles against authoritarianism in Nepal. And until he re¬ 
turned in 1976 to Nepal from self-exile in India, Koirala 
had no qualms about using violence as a tool of struggle. 

A French North African colony, Tunisia was engaged in 
a fierce struggle for freedom in the early 1950s. This coun- 

(71a freedom fighter and one of Jayaprakash’s closer associates, 

Phulan Prasad Verma was a fouder-inerober of the Bihar So¬ 
cialist Party. He bcame a Socialist member of post-indepen¬ 
dence India’s Constituent Assembly. 
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try’s outlook for the morrow was. gloomy when Tunisia’s 
Nco-Destour Parly leaders Habib Bourguiba (he became 
indpendent Tunisia’s first president and still holds office) 
and Taieb Slim (he served independent Tunisia in various 
responsible positions), accompanied by Margaret Pope, 
came to India in 1951. Lohia had mooted the idea of the 
Tunisian leaders’ visit. Not unexpectedly, Jayapra-kash 
helped them greatly to raise funds for the Tunisian free¬ 
dom struggle. 

Aid to Tunisia committees comprising leaders of most of 
the country’s major political parties were set up in a num¬ 
ber of cities, particularly New Delhi and Calcutta. Naren- 
dra Deva was president of the Delhi chapter while the 
Congress leader Atulya Ghosh headed the Calcutta 

committee.* 

Of the many socialists who at the behest of Jayaprakash 
and Lohia worked hard in the cause of the Tunisian libe¬ 
ration struggle, Surendra Saxena was the mainstay of the 
Delhi committee. Hajendra K Mishra, who now teaches 
biophysics at the All India Institute of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi, was in thc^ thick of the Calcutta committee’s 
activities. And they all should be able to recollect that 
Jayaprakash pulled no punches when it came to enlisting 
popular support for the Tunisian freedom struggle, which 
indeed forms one of contemporary history’s most violent 
chapters. 

Then there is the Bangladesh liberation struggle in 
terms of man’s barbarism to man this perhaFjs surpasses 
many other similar struggles. Long before the people of 
East Pakistan, now Bangladesh, fought a remorselessly 
bloody battle for freedom in 1971, Jayaprakash had quit 
the socialist movement, in fact active politics, and devoted 
all his time to bhoodtm and sarvoda^a work. Sarvodaya 
was nonviolence per se. This was claimed to be the path of 
principle that promised to lead -to the uplands of peace, 
progress and fraternity only if the people agreed to stick 
absolutely to a rigid code of moral conduct. Jayaprakash 

I72the author was one of tile four secretaries of the Calcutta chap¬ 
ter of the Aid to Tunisia Committee. 
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was never weary of harping on that theme. 

To illustrate the point, reference might be made to his 
approach to the Indian government’s action in Goa in 
1961. He made no secret of the fact that he totally opposed 
the application of force to solve the Goa problem. Giving 
his reasons for not supporting New Delhi’s "military 
action” in Goa, a shocked Jayaprakash said: "I feel called 
upon, as one dedicated to the proposition that violence 
even in a good cause is immoral and an offence against 
humanity, tof express my sorrow that my country had to 
take recourse of it. Only fourteen years ago, aided by 
forces of history, we liberated most of our country without 
taking arms against the foreign ruler. Now, when we are 
immeasurably stronger and the forces of history too are 
even more favourable, we have failed to find nonviolent 
means to free a tiny part of our motherland.”*^ 

Elaborating his argument, Jayaprakash added: "India is 
wedded to the policy of peace. And Prime Minister Nehru 
has been for the past many years.. .preaching this message 
to the world...if you look at the question from the point of 
view of the ruling ethics of the present-day nations there 
was nothing wrong in what the Government of India did.” 

But, he observed, "the nations of the world have created 
an organisation, the United Nations,” and its charter ”de- 
'clares that the member nations, whatever be their own 
mutual quarrels, should never go to war with one another, 
but solve all their quarrels by peaceful means.” As a 
member of the UN India ”is committed to a policy of 
peace.” 

In addition to that, Jayaprakash emphasised, "our own 
Prime Minister has been talking peace to everyone in the 
world.... And then to go and commit a breach of the peace 
ourselves. No matter what the justification, what the pro¬ 
vocation, how can this be done by a peaceful country?” 
In the circumstances, he could not deny that "this isingle 
act has brought down India and broiq^ht down the Prime 
Minister in the esteem of the world as nothing else had 

iTSQuoted in Jayaprakash Narayan, Towards Total Revolution; Vol 

1, op cit; p cviii. 
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done...this single act has made it many times more difficult 
for our country and our government to be one of the archi¬ 
tects of world peace.” 

In an unpublished article in 1969, Jayaprakash stated 
that ”a violent revolution by its very logic turns out 
every time to be half a revolution. The illusion of success 
is created by the fact that a ’successful’ violent revolution 
does succeed in destroying the foundations of the old 
power structure, be it feudalism (France), feudalism-cum- 
capitalism (Russia) or other. But the remaining half of the 
revolution—^the building up of a new social order in accor¬ 
dance with the revolutionary ideas—gets lost in the new 
power structure that comes into being. This is never the 
structure of people’s power. The reason is not the betrayal 
of the leaders but the logic of violence. The mass violence 
that, breaks out in a violent social revolution has to be 
brought under control once it has achieved its destructive 
purpose. In this process, out of the unorganised violence 
there emerges an instrument of organised violence—a Red 
Army, a People’s Liberation Army. Whoever comes to con¬ 
trol that instrument, power rests in their hands and not in 
the hands of the people.... A violent revolution is generally 
considered to be swift and sure. It is neither. It takes a 
long time, sometimes centuries, for a violent revolution to 
succeed, and when it does, the aims of the revolution! are 
thrust into the distant future to be achieved no one knows 
when.... Therefore, I reject the violent way.”*^® 

On and off he returned to the theme. He stressed the 
point again in an essay published in December 1970: ”No, 
violence has not proved to be the saviour that the oppressed 
and exploited are led to believe it is. To alter slightly Tol¬ 
stoy’s famous remark, the revolutionaries have done everyr 
thing for the people but get off their backs. 


^^^Jayaprakash Narayan; Three Basic Problems of Free India (Da- 
dabhai Naoroji Memorial Pri 2 se Fund Lectures), Asia Publish¬ 
ing House, Bombay, 1964, pp 43-45. 

•75jayaprakash Narayan, “Paths to Social Revolution”, Towards 
Total Revolution, Vol 2, op cit; p 22S. 

^^^Jayaprakash Narayan, “Face to Face”, Towards Total Revolu-- 
tion; Vol 1; op cit, p 242. 
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But Jayaprakash applied an entirely different standard 
when a crisis developed in the eastern wing of Pakistan. 
He pleaded with the Indian government to accord recogni¬ 
tion to the Bangladesh government in exile. He travelled 
exensively abroad soliciting support for the freedom strugle 
established personal contact with most of its front rank 
leaders and gave them every possible help, moral and 
otherwise. 

How deeply Bangladesh affairs stirred him could be 
gauged frm what he told a newsman in Calcutta in April 
1971. Asked about his "views on the prospects of effec¬ 
tive resistance,” Jayaprakash said: "Considering there 
is such a tremendous jspirit behind the movement in 
Bangladesh—an almost suicidal spirit—which is enabling 
the freedom fighters to face one of the best equipped armies 
in Asia...the situation seems ripe for effective resistance. 
The mon^soon is coming. This is propitious, too.” 

Replying to another question—"Where do you think 
the base for resisters should be set up? — he observed: 
"I can’t commit myself on this issue. But I was pleasantly 
surprised to see that a metropolitan editor of a newspa¬ 
per had said that India might play the role that Tunisia 
and Morocco had played in the Algerian liberation move- 
ment.”*^^ 

And,; others apart, there is Koirala to vouch for the fact 
that Jayaprakash took a keen interest in every aspect of 
the .struggle, not excluding the freedom fighter’s need for 
money or weapons In a taped interview with the present 
writer in September 1981, Koirala said : "We had collect¬ 
ed arms for use in Nepal. When Pakistan cracked down 
on the people of Bangladesh [then East Pakist^] some 
of their young leaders came to me for help. Jayaprakash 
also told me that if I had arms to spare I should give them as 
a gift to them, for they were in great need of arms. It 
was in May 1971 that I had a truckload of arms, worth 
about seven or eight lakhs rupees, sent to Bangladesh, 
contiguous to Purnea district in Bihar. As those young 
men did not know how to handle arms, I had to send a 

^"ffHindusthan Standard, Calcutta 30 April 1971, p 12. 
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few instructors also.”*^® 

Some four years later he chose to speak in an entirely 
different key. Dilating on what the people should do if 
he were arrested in connection with the Bihar move¬ 
ment, Jayaprakash oberved in February 1975: "In fair¬ 
ness to me, to yourself and the movement that is going 
on ill Bihar and is in the offing elsewhere, I ask you to 
bear in mind that you must always act peacefully, what¬ 
ever you may do .... I wish to repeat my appeal to my 
countrymen that they must act peacefully in all circum¬ 
stances.” 

That said, Jayaprakash made a startling statement, cate¬ 
gorically deprecating the use of violence in the August 
1942 movement, which he had oncei lauded most impas- 
sionedly. In point of fact he repudiated his own past* 
"When Gandhiji was arrested on 9 August 1942, violence 
erupted all over the country. It harmed the movement. 
Had there been no violence, the August movement would 
not have subsided after a short while as it did.”‘^® 

A brief reference to another incident, though of a dif¬ 
ferent nature. Jayaprakash is alternately praised and 
condemned for his new historical "call,” made at the 
height of the Bihar movement in 1974, "to the army 
and the police not to obey orders which went against 
their consciences.” More significant, "addressing an open 
session of a student convention at Utkal University, Bhu¬ 
baneswar, on March 31, 1975, he said he would have no 
hesitation in isummoning the army and the police to revolt 
at the right time.”*®® This brought a hornets’ nest about 
his ears. Some accused him of being a hypocrite, others 
likened him to a chameleon. Yet others said that Jaya¬ 
prakash, "unlike Gandhi, whom he claims to follow clo¬ 
sely, has not unreservedly accepted nonviolence as a moral¬ 
ly superior weapon to violence in sociopolitical action. 
His choice between these two opposing instruments is one 

i78Bhola Chatterji, "JP. Deterioration of Ideal", Amrita Bazar 

Patrika, Calcutta, 13 October 1981. 
i^^Jayaprakash Narayan, "If I am arrested.", Everyman’s; 16 

February 1975, p 10. 

isoprieberg and Jag Mohan, op cit, pp 53, 55. 
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of expediency. He follows the path of peace if he thinks 
this serves his aim. But he will turn to violence if peace¬ 
ful methods do not lake him to his objective.” 

Is there any truth in this? Was Jayaprakash guilty of 
indulging in what might be double standards and double 
talk? Was there really an area of darkness between the 
ideals he preached and some of his sociopolitical actions? 
In harsher words, was expediency his guiding principle in 
politics? A one-word answer, uncritical, to be sure, would 
be no. 

But this would neither carry conviction nor bridge the ya¬ 
wning fissure which appeared at times between his profes¬ 
sion and practice that seemed to lack an ethical frame of 
reference. Particularly when Jayaprakash him/self is on 
record with the admission, implied though, that his theo¬ 
retical formations did not always have a bearing on his 
approach to some major questions X have touched on in 
the preceding pages. 

This issue had often been discussed and debated by his 
advcrsaric.s as well as friends, certainly not the least im¬ 
portant among whom was U Ba Swe. The question he 
had raised in 1950 was answered by Jayaprakash in the 
course of a taped interview, I had with him nearly 23 
years later. Though somewhat lengthy, the interview may 
be reproduced in full, for it sums up cogently his attitude 
to this vexed issue. 

On 29 December 1973, I met Jayaprakash at the Cal¬ 
cutta residence of his brother-in-law, Shibnath Prasad, 
and asked him a number of questions, the most important 
of which, for my purpose here, was; ”JP, I should like to 
request you to join me for a walk down Memory Lane. 
It is all about Nepal and the 1950-51 armed revolution 
there. You would recall that way back in 1950 you gave 
me a letter of introduction to U Ba Swe, then chairman 
of the Socialist Party of Burma and the country’s Deputy 
Prime Minister and Defence Minister. 

"With your letter I went to Burma and eventually suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a planeload of arms for the Nepali 

p 53 . 
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Congress. The question the Burmese socialist leaders, 
particularly U Ba Swe, asked me repeatedly wap how a 
man like Jayaprakash Narayan, who seemed to have un¬ 
reservedly committed himself to nonviolence and whose 
faith in Gandhism was unquestionable, could support 
armed struggle in another country, that is, Nepal. What 
do you have to say to that, I mean, how do you explain 
it?” 

Replying to my question, Jayaprakash said: "Well, 
Bhola, I think this is a very simple matter. U Bai Swe, I 
think, has misunderstood Gandhi. As the leader of the 
Indian freedom movement he emphasised eschewing vio¬ 
lence and adherence to a programme of nonviolence. He 
at the same time supported all freedom movements in 
the world irrespective of the methods that they used, 
whether they were armed or unarmed. 

"India perhaps is the only country in history where 
there has been a freedom movement without arms, though 
there were small sections of young people and others who 
did believe in armed revolution. But they also had to 
join Gandhi because Gandhi was able to rouse the mas¬ 
ses in a manner in which none had succeeded. As far 
as other countries were concerned, Gandhi knew very 
well that if nonviolence was not practicable for them 
they would follow any method, and, therefore, he suppor¬ 
ted national movements irrespective of violence or non¬ 
violence. My attitude is the same and was the same in the 
case of Nepal. I must say that I had discussed the question 
of violence versus nonviolence with B P pCoirala]. What 
he told me then and he tells me now is that the question 
of a nonviolent struggle in Nepal was just not possible. I 
had to accept the situation as it was. 

"Perhaps where I went beyond Gandhi, a step which 
Gandhi might not have approved of, I am sure he would 
hot have approved of, was in trying to get arms for the 
Nepali Congress to wage its armed struggle against the 
ranas, the despotic rule of the ranas. I think I did this 
because I felt that if it was not possible for the Nepali 
Congress, that is, the Nepali nationalists, to follow non-vio¬ 
lence it would be wrong of me not to help them. Because I 
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believe in freedom, in democracy and I wanted the Nepa¬ 
lese people to be free of the despotic rana regime. 

‘It was in the interest of the democratic movement in 
Nepal, the freedom movement in Nepal, that I assisted as 
far as I could the Nepali Congress and sent you with a let¬ 
ter to U Ba Swe. And he was kind enough to give the 
Nepali Congress a planeload of arms. This is my justifi¬ 
cation, I think it is very simple. It may bo considered by 
doctrinaire Gandhians as not being very consistent with 
nonviolence, but I personally have no difficulty in squar¬ 
ing whatever I did with my nonviolence. My conception 
of nonviolence is not that people should submit to any 
kind of injustice and oppression without resisting. If they 
cannot resist nonviolently, you remember that Gandhiji 
had said many times, time and again he said, if you can¬ 
not fight injustice, if you cannot fight oppression non- 
violcntly, all right, you fight it violently. He was not 
against it at all. Gandhiji himself perhaps would not have 
lent his support in any manner, but I thought I was being 
consistent with my own view of nonviolence. 

It may be instructive to read along with this Jayapra- 
kash’s statement, in 1951, that “the Socialist Party belie¬ 
ves that given the framework of democratic political func¬ 
tions, such as adult franchise and assurance of fundamen¬ 
tal democratic freedoms, it would be both possible and 
desirable to use the democratic or peaceful method for 
the establishment of a socialist government and eventu¬ 
ally the creation of a socialist society.”*®® 

His emphasis on nonviolence was never in terms of cate¬ 
gorical imperatives. As he saw it, the method of politi 
cal action was necessarily influenced by the socio-politi¬ 
cal climate which prevailed at a given point of time. The 
whole idea was that tyranny and oppression, denial of 
basic human rights and liberties, must be resisted, no matter 
what the cost or what tools of political action might have 
to be used. His reasoning was essentially based on the 
much-discussed Gandhian percept that is now history. 

iB^Bhola Chatterji, "Perhaps I went beyond Gandhi," Sundayt 

Vol 5, Issue 6, 24 April 1977, pp 18-19. 
tssjayaprakash Narayan, Political Trends, Qp cit, p 6. 
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"Where there is a choice only between cowardice and 
violence," as Gandhi put it, "I would advise violence."**'* 

As for his exhorting the armed forces and the police 
not to allow themselves to be used as mere automatons, 
let us listen to what an honourable and much-decorated 
soldier has to say about it. Referring to Jayaprakash’s 
advice to the nation’s defence forces not to remain un¬ 
responsive to the voice of conscience, the former Com- 
mandar-in-Chief of the Indian Army, General J N. Chau- 
dhuri, said: "Tliis brings me to the recent controversy on 
keeping the army apolitical. While this was a necessary 
doctrine for the British Imperial Army of India, recent 
events have shown that it is not necessary to keep 
the army personnel isolated and insulated from exercis¬ 
ing their moral and human judgement in a given situa¬ 
tion. Perhaps this is what JP had in mind when he asked 
the army not to surrender their moral criteria in a po¬ 
tently immoral situation. Politics unfortunately having 
degenerated to the level of what it was during the dark 
months of emergency, it is by no means certain that one 
would be on safe ground in asking the army to function 
in a robot-like imperial fashion.”*®*' 

With Jayaprakash at the helm, .the Socialist Party en¬ 
tered the hustings for independent India’s first general 
election in 1952 in an unenviable shape. Ideological con¬ 
fusion, pronounced difference of opinion between Jaya¬ 
prakash and Lohia on most vital issues, and lack of a 
clear-headed policy towards Congress robbed the party 
of much of its vitality. What further numbed it were 
the electoral arrangements, mostly expedient, which it 
had made with certain so-called left groups, other than 
the commimists, in some states. Particularly unwelcome 
was the party’s electoral understanding with the Jhar¬ 
khand Party (a regional outfit in Bihar) and the Schedu¬ 
led Caste Federation (SCF) of B R Ambedkar, both un¬ 
abashedly sectarian. 

Understandably, opinions .sharply differed with regard 
i84yot/nflf India, 11 August 1920. 

issGeneraZ JJV. Chaudhuri : An Autobiography,- as narrated to 

B K Narayan, Vikas, New Delhi, 1978, pp 187-88. 
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to the policy of electoral adjustment, especially with the 
Jharkhand Party and the Scheduled Caste Federation. The 
fact that this was done in violation of the party’s declar¬ 
ed policy to the two groups only caused bad blood among 
socialists, apart from eroding its credibility. Although 
"Ashok Mehta...and Jayaprakash Narayan put forward 
some extremely dubious arguments in order to justify 
the electoral alliance with the SCF, it cut no ice. Still 
worse harm was done when socialists were asked to ad¬ 
vise the people to vote for Congress in those constituencies 
where the party would not put up any candidate, that is, 
it would be a straight figth between Congress and the Com¬ 
munist Party.” 

From its inception till the first general election the 
stream of Indian ^socialism, in spite of wide differences re¬ 
garding ideas, methods and objectives, had managed to 
flow continuously without forcing passages for tributa¬ 
ries. But the most critical period in the life of the party 
commenced with its trouncing at the polls. The failure 
was interpreted as confirmation of the basic contradictions 
in the party’s conception of socialism. The accusation 
was that it had operated as a halfway house, a corrective 
of sorts for both Congress and the Communist Party, 
that it had failed in its assessment of Congress, taken too 
many things for granted and had neglected to formulate 
clearly its own philosophy. 

The severe drubbing at the polls left the party in a state 
of trauma. Its infantile venture to synthesise a bit of 
the good from all extant political philosophies—Gandhism, 
the West European variety of democratic socialism, Mar¬ 
xism and all—into an integrated system was adjudged 
to have misfired, and miserably too. The responsibility 
for this was laid at Jayaprakash’s door. In any case 
that is how he also looked at it. For he could manage 
the show as he desired almost without resistance. Lohia 
differed with him on many issues but made no effort to 
questiPn his leadership. 

With Lohia in the chair, the party met at a special 


iBSSingh, op cit, p 164. 
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convention at Pachmarhi in May 1952 to take stock of the 
situation. Crestfallen socialists assembled in strength to 
seek a way to get over the trauma in which the first gene¬ 
ral election had left the party. Lohia forced the party 
to go through a hectic process of self-criticism and he 
offered it an alternative said to contain the basic ingre¬ 
dients to give the party what it ought have acquired long 
before—socialism with an Indian face. 

The perspective was there before Lohia: tsocialism in 
India had far too many gaps and patchworks in its ideolo¬ 
gical premises and it lacked a comprehension of the crisis 
in the Indian polity.’ He lashed out at Asoka Mehta and 
Jayaprakash, neither of whom joined issue with him at 
that point. But the leaders were frightened out of their 
wits and sought to gather support from other quarters. If 
Lohia's crusade was against this kind of politicking, it was 
for giving socialism an*'Indian identity with a stable doct¬ 
rinal framework without insulating it completely from the 
mainstream of international socialist movement. 

At Pachmarhi Lohia easily emerged as man of the mor¬ 
row as well as today’s crusadar against everything that 
mocked the Indian people with false hopes. Reminding 
the delegates that "what we do at this convention will de¬ 
cide, for some years at least, whether India divides into 
two sets of dreary and screeching chorus boys of capita¬ 
lism and of communism or adventures into creating) a 
new civilisation away from both,” he observed that 
"the career of socialism is impeded most by its inability 
hitherto to secure a doctrinal foundation.” 

At the same tiine it would be utterly, fatuous to forget 
that "no living doctrine is ever fully founded as closed. 
That day will be dimmal when socialists cease to com¬ 
plain of their confusion. But there must be "adequate 
doctrinal foundation of consistent logic that gives socia- 
lisnd an autonomous direction in thought and action and 
save it from confusions that disperse and scatter.” He 
stressed the point that "socialism must irrevocably reject 
all doctrines of restricted oaipitalism and mixed econo¬ 
my.” As for communism, Lohia stated that it "alters alone 
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the capitalist relations of production and seeks t,Qi repro¬ 
duce its forces; socialism must alter them both.” Did 
he suggest that the machine should be rejected? No, not 
at all. His argument was for "a rejection of the situ¬ 
ation in which the heavy machine and its counterpart, the 
leviathan state, predominate. Nothing but failure lies 
at the end of a long trail of savagery, shouldi ever the 
underdeveloped world decide to form itself in the image of 
the developed, an ambition common to capitalism and 
communism.” 

Lohia also .stressed that, unlike European socialism, 
which for historical reasons had been ’'gradual, constitu¬ 
tional and distributive, socialism henceforth and in the 
r(!st of the world must be drastic, unconstitutional when 
necessary, and lay the accent on production.” What about 
the methodology to be pursued? The answer was that 
.since "the process of persuasion and’ lawmakingj are not 
always availablear timely.” Socialists must add to them 
"the method of class struggle, particularly in the under¬ 
developed areas.” This however must not be equated with 
the conventional concept of class struggle. 

Forms of struggle and organisation would have to pass 
the "test of immediacy.” More concretely, "each act of stru¬ 
ggle should contain its own justification...it must not jus¬ 
tify... a; present sacrifice of national freedom by a remote 
one world, an immediate murder by a future health.” II 
must also be borne in mind that "a mark of degradation 
of man is the extent to which he makes land listens to 
demagague appeals of force. Such appeals o violence 
are a denial of reason... . Socialism must evt.' denounce 
the advocacy and organisation of violence and it must 
strive to achieve such basis of peaceful struggles as will 
lead to increased individual initiative and responsibility 
and not to concentration of power.” 

To make the Socialist Party an effective tool of change, 
socialism "should cea.se td live on borrowed breath.” It 
would not get the socialists anywhere if they continued 
to borrov/ "from communism its economic aims and 
from capitalism or the liberal age its noneconomic and 
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general aims ” It was necessary to ”give a firm foundation 
to the theory of socialism” and adhere to the principle of 
”thc spade, the vote and the prison” constructive work, 
electi<)n and resistance to injustice respectively. 

He emphasised that socialists must set, their face against 
all talk of coalition with Congress or a united front with 
communists. For, "much of this yearning for coalition or 
united fronts is the refusal to face reality and to struggle 
the hard way.” Regardnig Vinoba Bhave’s bhoodaiusar- 
vodmja movement, which had already attracted the party’s 
most celebrated mass leader, Jayaprakash, Lohia observ¬ 
ed that it "has hithei^to been an inadequate doctrine of 
love. Only when love and anger, love for all and anger 
against injustice, find a combined expression through re¬ 
volution will humanity be able to make the next onward 
move.”*®^ Lohia invited the socialists to see things in their 
right perspective, to refuse to discover any virtue in ex¬ 
pedience when principled politics was at stake. He asked 
them to disabuse themselves of yesterday’^ wrong ideas 
and not to attempt to short-circuit what was destined 
to be a long arduous journey to socialism. 

The Pachmarhi convention was a turning point in the 
Indian socialist movement. Lohia emerged as the theo¬ 
retician of the parly. A democratic socialist by convic¬ 
tion and not because of circumstances, he regarded so¬ 
cialism as a way of life. It had to be lived at every level 
and always, and not restricted to the ceremonial and the 
demonstrative. The gloom that the general fiasco had 
cast over the convention apparently dispersed, and the 
delegates left for home reasonably assured that the party 
would be put back on the rails. 

Lohia was the socialist movement’s nonconformist ideo¬ 
logue. He was a nonconformist when society needed non¬ 
conformism most but had contempt for it. To be ai non- 


Presidential Address of Dr Ravnmanohar Lohia tb the Special 
Convention of the Socialist Party, Pachir^rhi (Madhya Pra¬ 
desh), 23 May 1952, Western Printers & Publishers; Bombay, 
1952, pp, 1-2, 7, 9-12, 22, 27, 39, 41. 
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conformist in a society bound by tradition and authority, 
society that is intolerant of anything which disturbs its 
grooved attitude to life, particularly when nonconformism 
means a one-way ticket to damnation, calls for rare cour¬ 
age and integrity. These Lohia had in abundance. 

That Lohia was also an iconoclast is indisputable. But 
his iconoclasm was not for the mere pleasure, of being 
in the news. To those who questioned the sagacity of 
his approach to men and events Lohia’s argument was 
that "nothing ever got done without enraging some people. 
The great changes of society are always, accomplished 
after some sections of opinion, sometimes large, are thor¬ 
oughly angered.” Gandhi did no less. As Lohia put 
it, "Gandhi knew how to risk his popularity. He had a 
calf, the child of the sacred cow, injected to death in cer¬ 
tain situation; he had a monkey shot; he took Harijans into 
t(‘mples; he refused to attend weddings unless they were 
intercaste; he sanctioned divorce; he bad the large sum 
'of Rs. 55 crores and more given to Pakistan at a ' time 
when Hindus held that treasonable; he acted and not only 
spoke against property; in brief, he hardly ever missed 
doing anything that brought new life tq the nation even 
if it brought calumny and danger to him.”*®® 

Whatever that is, the socialists, not excluding Lohia’s 
critics, apparently hailed his Pachmarhi thesis as an open 
sesame that would enable the party of socialism to rise, 
phoenixlike, from the ashes, revitalised and recharged for 
the onward journey to success. 

The beginning looked promising. Lohia seemed to 
have provided a key to transforming a past-regarding so¬ 
ciety into a future-regarding society. And the , socialists 
made a dash to grab it. But that was true only in parts. 

The unfolding future had indeed a different story to 
tell. Not many appeared to have forgotten anything that 
stood between them and' Lohia. The reaction to his vir¬ 
tual ideological conquest of the party was not very late 

isSRammanohar Lohia, ‘Towards the Destruction of Castes and 

Classes;” The Caste System, Navahind, Hyderabad, 1964, p 83. 
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to surface. There were few reasons why his thesis should 
commend itself to Jayaprakash. Indeed, it did not, and 
he used the convention platform to share his reservations 
with the assembled delegates. 

He told them more than anybody else he should be held 
responsible for the party’s election debacle. This would 
not be unnatural because the socialists had in the past 
few* years entrusted him with running the party. He was 
not worried overmuch about the defeat itself. What real¬ 
ly worried him was the "feeling aimong <the party ranks 
that our policies were responsible for our electoral de¬ 
feat.” More particularly, the charge that the situation 
would have been entirely different if, as Jayaprakash 
placed it, "we had not deviated from our revolutionary 
path and had launched nationwide struggles.” 

Jayaprakash stoutly denied this. He maintained that the 
party had not deserted the path of struggle as and when 
the occasion arose, although "the main and primary task” 
was to attend to the pressing work of building up "a 
nationwide organisation.” As for struggles, Jayaprakash 
referred to the initiative Lohia had taken to organise a 
good many struggles courting "arrest a number of 
times.But that did not clinch the issue. A large num¬ 
ber of party men thought Jayaprakash should have, in 
keeping with the party’s declared policy, led it through 
struggles but had failed to do so. The point was well 
rubbed in. 

This severely hurt Jayaprakash’s pride- He had no 
reason to be pleased with what had been suggested, parti¬ 
cularly considering Lohia’s explicit views, as placed 
before the convention, that *’a doctrine and a party is 
judged not alone by what it professes but also by the ex¬ 
tent to which it can struggle and suffer. The people are 
drawn to a faith that brings out the capacity to bear wit¬ 
ness and to suffer. ... The Socialist Party has in the recent 
past suffered generally from a miscalculation. Eager to 

Jayaprakash Narayan, "Elections and the Socialist Party,” To- 

wards Total Rexfolutionf Vol 2, op cit; pp 169-i70: 
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organise the popular verdict in favour of socialism, it 
thought that a diffusion of activity into struggles would re¬ 
duce its capacity to win voles. Such a mechanical concep¬ 
tion of organisation is wrong and socialism should never 
again repeat the error. It has now been established that 
areas where socialists undertook resistance to injustice 
have generally returned them to the legislatures, no mat¬ 
ter how long they stayed in pri.son or how much their 
organisation was apparently broken up.”^®° 

Conceivably, Jayaprakash had a feeling as if the quality 
of his leadership was being assessed vis-a-vis Lohia. 
Otherwise, it is not easy to explain what prevailed) upon 
him to explain away, almost aggrievedly, his conduct; 
"Some feel that I should have personally led a struggle. 
I could have, but you had burdened me with other res¬ 
ponsibilities and tasks. The organisational responsibility 
was on me. There were the nationwide tours and the fund 
collections. I could not do everything at the same time.’’ 
And he then made an effort to counter Lohia’s argument 
that organisation was essentially "a by product of action." 

Jayaprakash said that it would have been quite another 
matter if the party had opted for "a different policy and 
strategy.” If so, it could have "instead of undertaking ex¬ 
tensive organisation work" elected to "concentrate" its 
activities in "selected areas and could have launched well- 
conducted local struggles. But such a policy of intensive 
organisational and struggle activities would not have given 
us the necessary national status and face." Emphasis on 
struggle would have necessarily acted as a check on the 
party’s growth as Jayaprakash saw it. Since the party’s 
options were limited to "intensive and extensive work.... 
I think the choice made of extensive work was correct.”'®' 

Logic was not Jayaprakash’s forte in his defence of the 
party platform. His desire not to be identified with Lohia’s 
theoretical postulates, his insistence on upholding his 


^^Presidential Address of Dr Rammanohar Lohia, op cit; p 25. 
’^^Jayaprakash Narayan, “Elections and the Socialist Party;" 
op cit; P 171. 
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political line, which the party had followed all along, and 
his subsequent musings indicate that he was far from re¬ 
conciled to Lohia’s suggested changes in the direction and 
orientation of the party. The observation he mad<' in refer¬ 
ring to Lohia’s Pachmarhi formulations would confirm 
not only this but also the point that he was, ideologically 
speaking, in a state of confusion and did not know what 
he wanted. 

As he put it, ’"Lohia has placed before the party an 
integrated doctrine. ... Let me deal here with the question 
whether we are or are not Marxists or whether Lohia’s 
doctrine is consistent with Marxi.sm. Personally, I feel 
we should not cut ourselves off from the Marxian tradi¬ 
tion..,.” 

Then he came to the most bewildering aspect of his 
understanding of both Marx and Lohia. With no hesita¬ 
tion he said he approached ’'Lohia’s address as a Marxist” 
and yet he had ”no difficulty in accepting what he has 
said.” That was not the end of it all. Unmindful of all that 
had happened since the party’s withdrawal from Congress 
and his own ideological experiments, he asserted that the 
"Socialist Party is the only Marxist party in India. We 
have not only cf)rrect.ly understood Marxism but have 
also applied it correctly.” And rhetoric got the better of 
his reason when he suggested that "as Marx had to achieve 
a synthesis so have the Indian socialists. Why should we 
not combine the Marxian thought with the thought and 
practicei of Mahatma Gandhi and achieve a synthesis of 
our own?”*** 

The suggestion that the Pachmarhi thesis did not on 
the whole contradict the basic premises of his theoretical 
concept was an amzing exercise. Apart from it being the 
exact opposite of what Lohia’s thesis had wanted to con¬ 
vey, this left Jayaprakash open to the accusation of opting 
for a tactical posture in his ideological conflict with Lohia. 
His failure in which eventually turned out to be one of the 

l92jayaprakash Narayan, “New Doctrine”, Towards Total Revolu¬ 
tion; Vol 2, op cit; pp 216-20; 223. 
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major reasons for his withdrawal from the socialist move¬ 
ment. It may be noted that his emphasis on identifying 
the party with Marxism became a stale joke only a couple 
of months later, when he formally recorded his total re¬ 
jection of Marxism. 

From Jayaprakash's point of view internal develop¬ 
ments in the party were far from satisfactory. The dis¬ 
tance between him and Lohia increa.sed, and there was an 
evident attempt to rationalise personal animosity in ideo¬ 
logical terms. It appeared that Jayaprakash was all set to 
strike out on a new path as he realised that he could not 
possibly make the party see things through his pri.sm. 
Scarcely a few weeks had passed after the Pachmarhi con¬ 
vention when he decided to go on a 21-day fast in June 
1952. The fast was undertaken, in his words, as "a self- 
purificatory sacrifice.” 

Explaining its relevance, he said that socialism had as 
a matter of course ''relied on institutional changes for cur¬ 
ing the evils of modern society.” But he did not think that 
"institutional changes” alone could do the job unless "indi¬ 
vidual man, the root of society,” was "al.so cured.” That 
explained "why we have been laying more and more em¬ 
phasis on values and the rilght means.... If we have to 
serve socialism and create a| new society and a new man 
(which is more important), we must make ourselves 
worthy instruments.” And therefore the fast ,which "has 
been to me a cleansing experience.” 

However charitable a view might be taken of this exer¬ 
cise, it did not help the disconcertec^ party to rally its 
spirits. The discomposure was further aggravated when 
J>a,yaprakash declared after the fast that his; "final break 
with Marxism...had come during the three weeks’ fast.’”®^ 
This was an amazing statement from a man who had only 
a few weeks earlier fixed the tag of Marxism to Lohia’s 


issjayaprakash Narayan, “The Fast”, ibid; pp 149-50. 
mjayaiNrakash Narayan, From Socialism to Sarvodaya; op cit, 
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evidently non-Marxian thesis at Pachmarhi. In an essay 
"Incentive to Goodness,” written after the fast he sought 
lo convey the message that good men, irrespcclive of their 
parly affiliations, should get together lo rebuild society. 
He also started questioning the relevance of Ihe party 
system itself- Although the socialists had by now come 
lo associate inconsistency with Jayaprakash’s political 
thinking,, they found this particular manifestathm of it 
much too demanding. 

There was no dearth of men, within and outside the 
party, who gave the fast a different interpretatibn. It was 
said that Jayaprakash had undertaken it in order to pres¬ 
sure the government to fulfil its supposed commitment to 
pay postal workers their wages for the period they were 
on strike in 1946.*®® While others even suggested that Jaya¬ 
prakash was preparing for his withdrawal from the parly, 
the fast being an attempt to recreate a bit of the atmo¬ 
sphere that obtained whenever Gandhi fasted, albeit in 
another context and for altogether different reasons, 

Hopes went away. The Pachmarhi convention failed to 
inspire the party to pull itself together foi< a "more pur¬ 
poseful striving after the ideal of socialism," Rather the 
post-Pachmarhi situation spurred it to steer a relatively 
safe course. It opted for enlarging its bulk by what was 
sought to be described as consolidation of the democratic 
opposition forces in the country. In concrete terms, the 
net result was the merger of the Socialist Party and the 

i95jayaprakash was president of the All India Postmen and Lower 
Grade Staff Union at that time. Negatiations 

with the government for payment of strike wages having fail¬ 
ed, the workers decided to strike again in 1848. Further 
talks between Jayaprakash and Union Communica¬ 

tions Minister Raff Ahmed Kidwai were said to have ex¬ 
tracted a promise that strike period wages would be paid:Non- 
fulfflment of this prompted Jayaprakash to declare that he 
would fast until this was done. Once again it was said to 
have been assured that the goverment would respect its com¬ 
mitment. As this was also not fulfilled, Jayaprakash felt 
that he should; in view of his assurance to the postal work¬ 
ers, atone for this lapse by fasting. 
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Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party (KMPP)*®® to form, not 
much long after Jayaprakash’s ’’self-purification” fast, 
the Praja Socialist Party (PSP) in 1952. Subsequently, a 
section of the Forward Bloc, which styled itself Subhasist, 
merged with this formation. 

The merger move was essentiallyl made with an eye to 
the survival of the party, its physical expansion, parti¬ 
cularly in view of the Communist Party’s relatively siz¬ 
able presence in Parliament. But it did not seem to have 
occurred to the party’s policymaking elite, Jayaprakash 
in particular, that bringing together two lame men would 
not enable them to avoid walking on crutches. That the 
6nergei1 of the two parties was an essay in crude prag¬ 
matism would be evident if we recall what Kripalani and 
Jayaprakash observed when the deed was done. 

While explaining the rationale of the merger at Ihe 
joint meeting of the representatives of KMPP and the 
Socialist Party held in Bombay on 26 and 27 September 
1952, Kripalani said: ’The present merger is...based upon 
no dogma, rigid creed or ism. It is of a practical and prag¬ 
matic nature. Nevertheless, it is not opportunist because 
it is built on the foundations of certain basic principles. I 
hope no rigid theory or fanatic creed will be built upon 
it, involving us in hair-splitting theoretical discussions and 
thesis and counter-theses,”*®’’ 

Jayaprakash sought to strengthen Kripalani’s argument, 
which was nothing if not a piece of sophistry. With feli¬ 
city he reconciled his unctuous concern about principles, 
values and ideology with Kripalani’s fallacious contention 
and recorded this observation: ”It was good that ideologi¬ 
cal issues were kept out when wc agreed to merger. This 
tided over a number of difficulties. There have been no 
doubt misunderstandings and other difficulties, but, I am 
sure, mutual trust, faith and forbearance will help us to 


was an outfit of former Congressmen who had, under 
J B Kripalani’s leadership, left Congress immediately before 
the 1952 general election. 

merger. How and Why, Praja Socialist, Party Bombay 1952, 
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get over these difficulties and this party will become the 
builder of a new India.” What he added was yet more 
disturbing: "Many of us in the Socialist Party owe alle¬ 
giance to Marxism [Jayaprakash had "finally” abandoned 
Marxism a couple of months earlier, following his 21-day 
fast in June-July 1952] and yet we have always tried to 
understand and appreciate others’ point of view.”'®® 

How .sharply this contrasts with what Jayaprakash had 
.said earlier about! KMPP. According to him, "the recent 
splits in Congress and the formation of the Kisan Ma2- 
door Praja Party are of considerable political significance 
.... But repeated .statements of the KMPP leaders that 
they have no particular ideology, nor any difference with 
Congress policy and programme has robbed this significant 
l)olitical development of much positive value.”'®® All that 
could be said about the SP-KMPP merger is that it was 
an act of serving immediate interest at the co.st of the 
greater intere.st of the socialist movement. Much as it is 
ea.sy to have hindsight, the fact remains that the formation 
of PSP, largely on KMPP terms, was an exercise in ex¬ 
pediency that had an unsavoury effect on the socialist 
movement. 

So far as the Socialist Party was concerned, Jaya¬ 
prakash was the moving spirit behind the merger. It 
would be clear from what he said in an article Janata 
carried in its 23 November 1952 issue: "Ever since! the 
Pachmarhi conference I had been pleading for steps lead¬ 
ing towards the merger of the two parties. At the meeting 
of the general council of the Socialist Party I made it 
abimdantly clear that any vacillations in moving towards 
a merger at this stage would make ourselves the laughing 
stock of history. The merger did not have an ideologi¬ 
cal basis. Nor was any attempt made to explain it in terms 
that the lone socialist working among the deprived and 


»98Zbid, p 25. 

198Jayaprakash Narayan, Political Trends, op cit, p 9. 

200Jayaprakash Narayan, “Answer to Some Vital Questions.” To 
wards Total Revolution, Vol 2, op cit; p 174. 
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the castaway in the back blocks could comprehend. The 
need of the hour was to stay the course and not opt for 
what was patently aimed at saving the party from disinte¬ 
gration through temporising and compromises. 

It was not apparently realised that the party would have 
to do some hard thinking before the political line was re¬ 
fashioned on the heels of the Pachmarhi convention. Jaya- 
prakash had other ideas, and this was subsequently pro¬ 
ved to the hilt. Otherwise, it should not have been difficult 
for him to appreciate that in order to be effective as an 
organised political force, to be able to shape itself as a 
democratic socialist alternative to the party in power, the 
party of socialism must come of age. 

Arguably, it would have been in the vastly changed con¬ 
text a trifle irrelevant if the emphasis were to be on the 
conventional concept of democratic socialism. As other 
things change with time, so do the ideological formulations 
that might have been relevant in the past. It was necessary 
for socialist politics to change its basic doctrinal formula¬ 
tions, and rid itself of some of its ideological plumage 
which at another time might have lent it a certain grace. 
But the political engineering that Jayaprakash initiated 
soon after the party’s near rout in the 1952 general elec¬ 
tion, particularly after the Pachmarhi convention, could 
not possibly respond to this challenge. 

The Socialist Party had, its many shortcomings not¬ 
withstanding, acquired the hard way a splendid heritage 
of struggle, suffering and sacrifice. Between the attainment 
of freedom and the first general election it had involved 
itself deeply in the liberation struggles in Goa, Hyderabad 
and Nepal, apart from pioneering innumerable peasant 
and worker struggles all over the country which obliged 
a large number of socialists, includmg Lohia, to suffer 
detention. This was squandered for the dubious gains that 
merger seemed to proffer. 

The socialists did uot have to wait long to realise this. 
Much before the new party could get off the ground 
schism and conflict, determined mostly by fads and fan¬ 
cies of certain personalities, rent it in divergent groups, 
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each intent on pulling it in its own direction. As if to put 
the lidf on, Jayaprakash sprang a surprise that few socia¬ 
lists had expected, his sudden decision to dissociate himself 
from trade unionism. 

Almost from the inception of CSP Jayaprakash had 
been very closely associated with the working class move¬ 
ment in India. He was in fact the party’s, spoke.sman in 
matters relating to labour organisations, himself the chief 
executive of a number of regional and national trade 
unions. It was therefore quite natural that his with¬ 
drawal from the movement, as also its timing,; woulld 
cause a flutter. To explain his action he said: ”My deci¬ 
sion to withdraw from [the] trade union movement and 
settle for work in a village is not at all motivated by 
any desire to withdraw from active political work. On the 
other hand. I have taken this decision with a view to mak¬ 
ing my political work more effective and productive.” 

Referring tO' rumours after he had expressed his desire 
to opt for rural work, he said he was aware that "some 
have circulated the whispering news that I am not very 
happy over the merger of KMPP and the Socialist Party, 
and eventually I have lost interest in active politics.” But, 
he emphasised, "there cannot be anything further from 
the truth than this whispering campaignIt may not 
be irrelevant to note that future events would suggest 
that cither this was not a candid statemont or his decision 
to withdraw from active politics, formally announced 
sometime later in 1954, was determined not so much by 
reason as by emotional and subjective factors. 

Jayaprakash’s political career seemed to have arrived 
at the crossroads. It would not be mere imagination if it is 
said that the man was ill alj ease, even at loggerheads with 
himself, politically speaking. He was the most popular lea¬ 
der after Nehru and PSP was his progeny- Yet he could 
not steer the party along the course he wanted. A subs¬ 
tantial part of PSP’s socialist segment was with Lohia, 
while the so-called Gandhian segment, which' comprised 
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former KMPP members, took its cue from Kripalani. 

The other half of the picture was that Jayaprakash’s 
brand of ideology, a medley of ingredients culled from di¬ 
verse sources, could attract few adherents. The increasing 
shift in emphasis from party to movement, indifference to 
politics of struggle, the argument that society would not 
change unless man decided to change himself, that it was 
possible to change man if the right approach was made, 
which indeed was what the bhoodan leader Vinoba Bhave 
was engaged in, and that power alone was no answer to 
the problem of reconstructing society—these were some 
of the essential aspects of Jayaprakash’s thinking at that 
moment. The word "moment” is deliberately used, for 
his universe of thought was undergoing a continuous suc¬ 
cession of changes that had no nodal point other than a 
nebulous element called Gandhism. 

In that slate of mind Jayaprakash went to Rangoon in 
January 1953 to address the first Asian? Socialist Confe¬ 
rence as leader of the Indian delegation. The conference 
was the product primarily of Lohia’s vision, initiative and 
efforts. As the Socialist Party’s foreign policy formulator 
he had in conjunction with U Ba Swe^°^ and U Kyaw 
Nyein, Burmese socialLst leaders, and wSoetan Sjahrir, the 
leader of the Indonesian Socialist Party, worked hard to 
give form to an amorphous idea. 

The major consideration was that this would provide 
Asian socialists with a platform for voicing the ideas of 
the third camp in international politics, for encouraging 
the "creation of a new constructive force in international 
affairs. In view of this it was expected that Lohia 
would be the party’s choice for leading the Indian dele- 


W2U Ba Swe was chairman of the Burma Socialist Party as well 
as Deputy Prime Minister and Defence Minister of Burma. 
Although U Nu, nominee of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League (AFPFL), of which the Burma Socialist Party was a 
constituent, was prime Minister; the Socialist Party sefi the 
tone and temper of the government. 
soSKammanohar Lohia, “An Asian Policy”, Aspects of Socialist 
Policy, op cit, p 21. 
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gation to the conference. This was not to be, and the task 
devolved upon Jayaprakash. Lohia, though present in Cal¬ 
cutta at that time, decided to keep away from’ the confe¬ 
rence which he had done most to organise. 

Most of what Jayapraka.sh said at the conference con¬ 
tradicted much of what the socialist movement .stood for. 
He demoli.shed many of the ideas, principles and beliefs 
for which socialists had ceaselessly fought for years and 
which collectively constituted the cardinal point of their 
faith. Lohia and many a socialist of his persuasion had 
reasons to feel that the party had been let down. Describ¬ 
ing in detail his understanding of socialism, Jayaprakash 
said that Asian sociali.sts would "never be able to establi.sh 
socialism” if they put their faith in "the working class and 
...the trade union movement” to the extent that European 
.socialists did. 

If Asian socialists were serious about their mission, then 
they would have to solve the problem of land so that they 
might be able to secure "the support of the peasantry” 
Jayaprakash said. This could not pos.sibly be done without 
gratifying the peasants’ "elemental urges.” Shorn of ver¬ 
biage, this boiled down to giving "them land by aboli.shing 
feudalism and redistributing the land holdings.” And the 
most dependable way to do so would be to follow in the 
footsteps of "a great Indian, the foremost follower of 
Mahatma Gandhi, called Vinoba Bhave.” 

Bhave’s "is an entirely new technique,” Jayaprakash 
asserted. Bhave wanted landlordism to be abolished, that 
land must belong to the peasant. It is just that he would 
have this done "by the method of ’love’... I am aware that 
I am speaking from a socialist platform, but still I feel 
that this method is vital enough.” He was confident that 
Bhave’s bhoodan movement would work because, in the 
words of Jayaprakash, "we are all human beings, the 
landlord is also a human being, the capitalist is a human 
being; there is something in all of us to which this man 
is appealing and there is good response.” Jayaprakash 
pleaded with the socialists for taking cognisance of "this 
new approach to economic problem,” adding that he did 
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’’not know if a similar technique can be evolved in other 
spheres for the redistribution of capitalist wealth, for the 
peaceful transformation of the capitalist system,” In any 
case, he reminded his audience that "we are all goin» 
through the stage of experimentation and it is worthwhile 
that we experiment in this sphere of technique also.”^°^ 

That was it. "Experiment” was the most potent word, 
the word which characterised almost very aspect of his 
politics till he quit the stage. His life indeed was a long 
series of experiments in thought and techniques which 
came in quick .succession. This enchantment with’ and un¬ 
reasoned faith in the bhoodan movement went by the 
board a couple of decades later for another kind of experi¬ 
mentation. And his trust in the multiparty system of 
politics, which he pinpointed at the Asian Socialist Confe¬ 
rence, just evaporated a few years later, only to be resto¬ 
red when his race had nearly run. 

To be candid, even as the lines dilating upon the virtues 
of experiments in politics were being delivered Jayapra- 
kash was in communication with Prime Mini.ster Nehru 
for rca.sons political and not personal. The idea behind 
this was to take the newly merged party through yet ano¬ 
ther bout of experiment wth an entirely different va- 
rieity of political engineering. Notwith.sfanding the fondly 
believed promise of bhoodan, which was supposed to raise 
man to a higher system of culture and values, he got him¬ 
self engro.s.sed in the intricacies of power politics, of de¬ 
vising ways of sharing power with Congress that he had 
already identified as the source of all evil in the country. 
And he started a dialogue with Nehru, about whom he had 
this to say some time ago. 

In an unpublished article, subsequently included in 
Towards Total Revolution published in 1978, he branded 
Nehru a double-talker who was in the habit of practising 
the exact opposite of what he professed. For instance, 
in Jayaprakash’s words, Nehru "believes in socialism, but 

20<Jayaprakash Narayan, Ideological Problems of Socialism, opd*, 

pp 12-17. 
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practises God knows what. Certainly not socialism.” His 
contention was that Nehru was actuated by selfish motives, 
otherwise he could not have called "himself a socialist, 
and yet make fun of socialism.” Nehru did it "because he 
wants to remain in power by pleasing everyone, because 
he is too timid to change anything.. .one was used to asso¬ 
ciate intellectual integrity with Nehru, but he seems to 
have developed into an accomplished, but unprincipled, 
time-server. ... The only merit of Nehru has been that he 
has carried on the traditions of the British administration, 
but there also has been considerable deterioration in the 
services. Corruption, slackness, inefficiency and delay have 
increased. 

Not long after this Jayaprakash met Nehru in response 
to an invitation. For an idea of the background to their 
talks reference might be made to their respective versions 
of them. According to Jayaprakash,' he met Nehru to ex¬ 
plore the possibilities of cooperation between Congress 
and PSP "both at goverment and popular levels.” While 
Nehru, in his reply, on 17 March 1953, to Jayaprakash’s 
letter, said, among other things, that his "own purpose in 
having talks with you, as well as with Kripalaniji and 
Narcndra Deva, was to bring about as large a measure of 
cooperation in our activities as possible.. .you will remem¬ 
ber that I have been trying to meet you for many months 
past. This was no new urge due to any new occurrence. 

"Long before j'ou undertook your fast, I wrote to you 
and suggested that you might .see me. But this could not 
be arranged, because of your fast and subsequent conva¬ 
lescence.... It was obviously due to a feeling that we have 
big things to do in this country and we should approach 
them with our joint effort.... I did not think of any precise 
method of doing so. It was rather the general approach 
that mattered. I had not thought of what is called merger 
of parties. I felt that if there was a mutual realisation of 
the necessity of cooperation, other things , would flow 

20Sjayaprakash Narayan, "Nehru’s Socialism", Towards Total Re¬ 
volution; Vol 2, op cit, pp 186-189. 
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Al Nehru's initiative Jayaprakash met him in Delhi, 
once in February and twice in March 1953, to discuss the 
feasibility of PSP’s sharing power, on the basis of a 14- 
point programme it had drawn up, with Congress. Nehru 
also met Narendra Deva and Kripalani, then chairman of 
PSP. Narendra Deva however refused to have anything 
to do with it and Kripalani did not think the proposition 
workable. And Lohia, who was not invited to meet Nehru 
for obvious reasons, made it clear that he opposed it 
through and through. 

The talks for cooperation did not go far. Nehru and Jaya¬ 
prakash approached the matter from two different direc¬ 
tions. While Jayaprakash harped on programme and other 
formalities, Nehru indicated his preference for an infor¬ 
mal approach to the issue. He wanted the socialists to do 
good for the country, and the only way they could do so 
was to fall into line with the government in his opinion. 
The exercise not only proved futile but also added to the 
already prevalent climate of scepticism and conflict in the 
party. Questions of ideological clarity, of attitude towards 
Congress, of redefinition of democratic socialism were be¬ 
ing asked and doubts raised. 

An impression .seemed to have gained ground that PSP 
had set its sights on being a corrective to Congress. This 
was apparently corroborated by the then party general 
secretary Asoka Mehta’s postulate that "the political com¬ 
pulsions of a backward economy” like India’s should make 
it "possible to conceive of democratic parties drawing 
closer together, in the event of programmatic understand¬ 
ing, to carry jointly the country over the early period of 
economic development. ... In that event the areas of agree¬ 
ment will extend wide enough to enable a coalition gov¬ 
ernment to be formed. 


iO^Nehru-Jayaprakash Talks, A Praja Socialist Publication, Bom¬ 
bay, April 1953, p 5, 18, 19. 

207Asoka Mehta, “Politics of Planned Economy”, Janata, Vol VIII 
No 27, 2 August 1953, p 45, 49. 
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The issue arising out of Jayaprakash's talks with Nehru 
was sought to be resolved at an enlarged meeting at 
Betul in June 1953, of the party National Executive, 
state executive committees and a few prominent members. 
Jayaprakash came in for bitter criticism. Lohia made a 
concerted attack on the advocates of PSP-Congress coope¬ 
ration, Jayaprakash in particular. As Lohia put it, "aris¬ 
ing out of the talks of cooperation, a political formula has 
been placed before us which would without doubt blunt 
the party, the formula that because of their common adhe¬ 
rence to nationalism, secularism and democracy the Praja 
Socialist Party and the Congress Party are sister parties 
as distinct from other parties in the land. If such common 
features are to be detected from time to time, what would 
prevent some people from detecting common features with 
the Communist Party such as nationalisation of industries 
or redistribution of land? 

"There is also this peculiar argument about democracy. 
This democracy which is supposed to establish a sisterly 
relationship between the Praja Socialist Party and the 
Congress Party, because the two are distinct and rivals for 
people’s favour, is now being utilised to undermine this 
distinctness so as to achieve cooperation between them 
and to make them cease to be democratic rivals for peo¬ 
ple’s favour. Democracy is being made to eat itself and 
socialism must reject formulas with such results.” 

Referring to Asoka Mehta’s thesis on the political com¬ 
pulsions of a backward economy, which was supposed to 
provide an ideological cover for the Nehru-Jayaprakash 
talks, Lohia said: "The search for areas of agreement some¬ 
what removes from sight the very much wider areas of 
disagreement. In a country where a hundred million peo¬ 
ple have to live on one meal a day, where near-famine 
stalks from state to state and full famine is threatened, 
where ejectment, police repression, unemployment and 
other injustices continually prevail, the party will only 
stultify itself by shutting its eye to the sweeping areas of 
disagreement with the government party.” 

He scornfully dismissed Jayaprakash’s suggestion that 
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good men must go together to remould society as well as 
his contention that thei party system put a premium on 
the divisive forces in the country. The reference was ob¬ 
viously to Jayaprakash when Lohia observed: "It is being 
said that good people of all parties should come together, 
that the party system leads to wasting and frittering away 
of national energy and that a clash exists between party 
interest and national interest and that good people must 
therefore ever rise above pary interest. All this has no 
meaning in politics unless' it is meant to lead to a break-up 
of the existing parties and to the creation of a new one 
or to increase the strength of the party of one’s choice. 

"A no-party or an all-party effort inevitably leads to 
either some kind of a dictatorship or to the building up of 
a political party of one’s choice. I can well understand the 
effort to remove the difficulties and weaknesses of a party 
but I cannot understand the decrying of the party system 
altogether. ... I do not think there exists a clash between 
party interest and national interest unless the party has 
lost its good content and is merely a ladder for power 

Jayaprakash tried to defend his line vigorously. He 
spoke at length trying to rebut criticism of his talks with 
Nehru as also of the tenor of his recent observations, parti¬ 
cularly on "moral and spiritual compulsions,” "politics of 
goodwill’’ and irrelevance of the party system. He did 
not agree with his critics that his talks with Nehru had 
done harm to the party. But, said he, "If a proposal were 
again to be made I would tell Jawaharlalji that the time 
was not ripe for such an experiment.” 

That of course did not contradict his conviction that 
"given the necessary goodwill and agreement the joint 
effort I was visualising is desirable.” Not only that, and 
here he defended Mehta’s thesis, this "appears to be the 
only way to face and solve the tremendous problems- of 
economic development and national integration.” 

As for "the general policy of cooperation”, his attitude 


^Rammanohar Lohia, “To the Betul Convention’', Will to Power 
etc, op cit, p 136, 137, 141, 143. 
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was not to deny cooperation to anybody “provided...there 
is agreement on the purpose of cooperation and the work 
that is to be done.” He failed to understand how “such an 
attitude blurs the features of the party.” He* stuck to his 
concept of “incentive to goodness,” saying that within PSP 
and Congress “there are enough people who not only ap¬ 
preciate but agree with my approach. If such people ever 
get together, given the necessary goodwill, I have no doubt 
that they can achieve a great deal.” We sl^all witness, some 
two decades later, his appeal to good people in Congress to 
support his politics of “total revolution” to liquidate Cong¬ 
ress rule in the country. 

What he further said would suggest that Jayaprakash 
had made up his mind to bring the entire issue to the boil. 
He seemed to have braced himself to call for a showdown 
if necessary. Reversing his role, he questioned the rele¬ 
vance of Lohia’s Pachmarhi thesis which the old Socialist 
Party had accepted only a year before and which also ob¬ 
tained his support. As he put it, “the Pachmarhi thesis... 
whether or not it is automatically the policy of the Praja 
Socialist Party, I submit that my interpretation of the 
Pachmarhi thesis of equidistance [between PSP and other 
parties] does not happen to be the same as yours. The old 
Socialist Party had affirmed at Pachmarhi that it [would] 
not confuse its identity by coalitions or fronts with the 
Congress and Communist parties.... This is good as far as 
it goes. 

“But consider a situation in which a political party has 
moved nearer to our position. What do we do then? 
Shall we be so'clogmatic then as to move away from it as 
it moves nearer us in order to keep the distance constant?” 

This was a rather fallacious starting-point for reasoning. 
There had been no change anywhere in the political sce¬ 
nario, nor had any party indicated the slightest desire to 
come closer to the PSP line. Jayaprakash had indeed no 
reason to raise such a hypothetical question. This apart, 
it was expected that he would, particularly since he was 
the party’s chief spokesman, appreciate that any organised 
political party, not to speak of a socialist party, would lay 
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itself open to ridicule if it was required to change its tack 
as and when another political party might start making, 
possibly for tactical reasons, agreeabllc noise. 

The concluding part of Jayaprakash’s argument was the 
hackneyed theme that all good people must come together. 
Once again he reminded the party that ''there are in 
Congress today a large number of good people.” What he 
added to this clearly showed that Lohia's criticism had 
made him cross: "Much ridicule has been heaped on me 
for saying that good people should come together. Lohia 
argues that goodness alone is not enough for people to get 
together and work. I agree. When I say good people I am 
also concerned with their thoughts and approach to prob¬ 
lems.” 

And then he put in a good word for Nehru which helped 
neither Nehru nor the party: ”C G K Reddy [a supporter 
of Lohia] seems to imagine that Panditji’s motive in mak¬ 
ing that offer of all-level cooperation was diabolical. It 
will be unfair to imagine so. The proposal he made was 
bold and unusual. Congress stands in no need of a coalition. 
Still, he wanted our cooperation in and out of government 
in the interest of nation-building.” Jayaprakash did not 
appear to have realised that his approach to and defence 
of Nehru’s sudden offer tc explore avenues of cooperation 
between PSP and Congress was full of contradictions. How 
strange it is that he did not bother to raise the elementary 
question: Why should Nehru solicit PSP’s cooperation, 
considering the wide ideological disagreement between the 
two parties and redundancy of outside support so far as 
Congress was concerned? 

Jayaprakash refused to see the irrationaliy of his state¬ 
ment that his faith in the line he had followed so long re¬ 
mained unshaken. In fact, he said, "if I were not a mem¬ 
ber of the party I would have moved round the country, 
met leaders of Congress and other parties and tried to 
‘Convert them to my point of view. My views have not 
changed.” The worst was yet to come. Having waxed elo¬ 
quent on the virtues of PSP-Congress cooperation he sud¬ 
denly took an about-turn completely unmindful of the 
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likely consequences. Jayaprakash deliberately hit hard 
where it really] hurt most of his listeners; "What I have 
said about the party system seems to have unduly alarmed 
some of you.... I have come to believe that the party sys¬ 
tem will not be conducive to national integration.” 

What made the party system still worse, according to 
him, was that it was "incapable of providing an adequate 
framework for the democratic requirements of the masses 
.... The Western system of party democracy has not pro¬ 
ved to be a success.” He condemned the party system and 
at the same time admitted that he had ”nol alternative 
to offer for the party system.... We will have to do serious 
thinking and find out an alternative.” 

From this he went over to championing the bhoodan 
movement, which he claimed was "an experiment in non¬ 
violent economic revolution.” He belieyed that "the 
bhoodan movement of Vinoba has given a point and shape 
to people’s hunger for land, to their yearning for equality.” 
And in bhoodan he could see thq "bold application” of 
nothing short of "Gandhiji’s theory of trusteeship.” He 
made bold to prophesy that "if bhoodan succeeds, not only 
will the problems of inequality in this possession of land 
be solved, but it will release and bring into play such 
moral and social forces that the while problem of econo¬ 
mic inequality and exploitation will find its solution.”*®® 

If the rhetoric of Jayaprakash’s lengthy speech at the 
Betul convention is ignored, it would be apparent that the 
core of his message consisted of three elements, each in¬ 
compatible with the others: (a) all-inclusive PSP-Congress 
cooperation which alone could help the country to come 
into its own; (b) the party system was inimical to the 
growth and development of true democracy: and (c) the 
bhoodan movement promised all things to all men. 

Jayaprakash seemed to have reached the end of his 


*o®Jayaprakash Narayan, "Talks for Cooperation” (speech at the 
special convention of the Socialist ^ Party, Betul, 14-18 June 
1953), Towards Total Revolution, Vol 2, op cit, pp 201-204, 209- 
212 . 
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tether, particularly after he sensed the widespread feeling 
in the party that it would not go all the way with him in 
his multifaceted political experimentation, that he could 
not« possibly get the better of Lohia in political polemics 
and that PSP in its extent form was not a tool he 
could use in whatever manner he wanted. The process of 
his withdrawal from the confines of the party determined 
politics, which had started earlier, reached its culmination. 

At the sarvodaya conference in Bodh Gaya in 1954 
Jayaprakash announced the acceptance of the philosophy 
of jeevandan, that is dedication of his life to bhoodan and 
all that went with it to the exclusion of whatever related 
to politics. It stands to reason that his decision to with¬ 
draw from active politics was not taken in a huff. He must 
have thought things over before opting out. It would be 
doing injustice to his intelligence to suggest that he was 
convinced that bhoodan was the only desirable philosophy 
of life, that it alone could show the way to man’s salvation, 
social, economic and political. On the contrary, it would 
be a safe guess that he must have had his doubts, that 
he must have felt that his withdrawal from the party 
would tear apart not only the party but the socialist move¬ 
ment, of which he had been the foremost builder. Yet, he 
deserted the party. But why? Could it be that his conflict 
with Lohia was one of the most important considerations 
which influenced his decision to confuse the party. 

It may be said that the evolution of Jayaprakash’s 
thoxight, his approach! to men and affairs, is sought to be 
explained in terms of personal factors, nearly ommitting 
other factors. This argument will not stand scrutiny. 
Nevertheless, even if the point is conceded it would be 
clear that the conditions of life in India demanded quite 
the opposite of almost every political move he made, parti¬ 
cularly after the party left Congress. The need for a princi¬ 
pled, organised and democratic opposition with a radical 
economic philosophy, which could provide an alternative 
to Congress, could never be overstated. The relations of 
forces and factors at the national level were such that PSP 
could well play that role if it seriously addressed itself to 
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the job on the basis of the Pachmarhi thesis. 

The party had a fine heritage of long participation in 
the national struggle for freedom, a young and intelligent 
leadership internationally known for its ability to inject 
a fresh breath of ideas into the conventional concept of 
democratic socialism, and hosts of activists who had their 
baptism of politics fighting for freedom. This was an asset 
Jayaprakash's scheme of politics did not seem to be inten¬ 
ded not to fritter away. Could it, honestly, be said that he 
was unaw’^arc of the tragic implications of his actions? 



CHAPTER IV 


Exit and Reentry 

Well before he formally announced his withdrawal from 
politics Jayaprakash had systematically disparaged the 
party system. Now and again, he cautioned the socialists 
that the party system was not the right vehicle for trans¬ 
porting them to their destination. On the other hand, the 
bhoodan-sarvodaya-jeevandan^^o compound offered the 
most dependable tool for realising the ideal socialists had 
set them.selves. 

Addressing the first annual conference of the Bombay 
city unit of the Praja Socialist Party in December 1953, he 
asserted that both communism and democratic socialism, 
as practised in Soviet Russia and Western Europe! respec¬ 
tively, had failed. While communism, “where it is victo¬ 
rious, hai^ ended up in state capitalism and dictatorship,” 
the West European concept of democratic socialism “has 
become only a parliamentary or legalistic creed.” 

He therefore concluded that “both the methods of vio¬ 
lence and parliamentary action have failed.” In the cir¬ 
cumstances, socialists should reorient their course towards 
Gandhism, which “offers the third alternative of revolu¬ 
tion by nonviolent mass action.” An inspiring symbol of 
this, said Jayaprakash, was “Vinoba’s bhoodan movement.” 

He advised the socialists hot to follow “the Western 
method of establishing socialism by law” or concern 
themselves only “with political action and the struggle for 
power.” They must realise that socialism could not be 
ushered in “by legislation and state power.” Should they 
“persist in this legalistic concept of social revolution” they 

2iojeet}andan signified dedication of one’s life to a cause, in this 
case, as Jayaprakash defined, **to all that for which bhoo¬ 
dan stands." See Jayaprakash Narayan, Jeevandan; Published 
by Rohit Dave for Janata, Bombay, no date, p 3. 
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would eventually face "the same disillusionment as socia¬ 
lists in the West.” 

This .tragic fate could be avoided if only the socialists 
agreed to learn the right lessons from Gandhi, Jayapra- 
kash said. The point he emphasised was the socialists 
should imbibe the spirit of Gandhism which did! "not con¬ 
centrate on the capture of state power but goes direct to 
the people and helps them to effect the revolution in 
their lives and consequently in the life of the community. 
Support from the state power would be assured once the 
power of the people has been created. In this manner the 
Gandhian technique necessarily goes beyond the 
coniines of party and class, because it aims at converting, 
or revolutionising, members of all parties and classes.” 

There was nothing exceptionable in his argument that 
law alone could not be considered the ideal 
tool for creating a socialist society. No so¬ 
cialist worth hia salt would ever suggest 
this either, particularly in the Indian or, for that matter, 
any underdeveloped context. It was and still is the experi¬ 
ence that law may be an important tool of change, but it 
is certainly not the only valid tool. Also, Jayaprakash's 
emphasis on people’s power, or, tokshakti, as against state 
power, or rajshakti, was quite understandable. But the 
other points he raised, his brief against the party) system, 
were not intended to help remove the ideological confusion 
he had generated in the party. 

Still more perplexing was his pleading some months 
later, in support of electoral understanding between PSP 
anci the Communist Party in the midterm elections sche¬ 
duled to take place in Travancore-Cochin (now Kerala). 
It could hardly be denied that this totally contradicted his 
latest stance in politics. He had already announced his 
withdrawal from active politics, though not from the 
membership of PSP. Retention of party was rationalised, 
and this was done to suit the requirements of his^ friends 

^i^Jayaprakash Narayan, “Beyond Confining of a Party," Towards 

Total Revolution Vol 2, op cit; pp 230-32. 
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of PSP who were at loggerheads with Lohia. 

In defending his plea for an electoral agreement he 
however told an interviewer that he had "no ideological 
consideration in mind while suggesting an electoral ar¬ 
rangement with CPI [Communist Party of India]." Ac¬ 
cording to Jayaprakash, there were only two considera¬ 
tions which weighed with him—"interests of PSP and...the 
urgent need of creating a strong opposition." 2*2 Otherwise, 
the whole manoeuvre was devoid of ideological content. 
It was simply a matter of expediency, a question of PSP’s 
survival that determined his approach. This problem of 
immediate interest of PSP seemed to have induced him to 
forget his talk of ethical and moral values in politics. This 
influenced him to short-circuit the test of imme¬ 
diacy, to which he had so approvingly referred at the 
Asian Socialist Conference not very long before. This of 
course was not the first, nor certainly the last, occasion 
when Jayaprakash virtually cast off what was supposed to 
be the sheetanchor of his philosophy of life. It may be 
mentioned that Lohia also modified his earlier stand on 
electoral agreement with the communists and supported 
an electoral adjustment with the united front of leftists, 
including the communists, in Travancore-Cochin. 

With a rare display of cosistency, which was very much 
unlike him, Jayaprakash continued doing everything that 
could not but hasten the process of destabilization of the 
party. This is not to suggest that he was knovidngly at it, 
but the effect of the political line he pursued added up to 
ju.st that. What he said in his exposition of the concept 
of jeevandan^ some time in 1954, would substantiate this. 
Jeevandan, according to Jayaprakash, was an essential as¬ 
pect bhoodan and whoever accepted it did so "to the 
exclusion of every other activity, including politics.” Itim- 
self a jeevandani he insisted that the hhoodan^jeevandan 
compound was "the beginning of an all-round social and 
human revolution... It is an application on a general scale 

2l2jayiaprakash Narayan, “Social Dynamics;” Towards Total Re¬ 
volution, Vol 2, ibid; pp 233-34. 
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of Mahatma Gandhi’s nonviolent technique of revolution.” 

At another place he averred that bhoodan 
had its politics, too. The fact was that 
*^bhoodan is itself an intensely and deeply poli¬ 
tical movement,” he said. But politics in the con¬ 
test of bhoodan-jeevandan could not be equated with ”thc 
politics of parties, elections, parliaments and governments” 
which he preferred to identify as rajniti, or politics of the 
state, after Vinoba. While the politics of bhoodan was 
"politics of the people” or lokniti as! Vinoba says,” Jaya- 
prakash clarified. His conception of lokniti, or people’s 
politics, which would become a recurring theme later, at 
this stage ’was coterminus with the bhoodan-jeemndan 
mix. Other than bhoodan-jeevmdan there was nothing 
"worthier of our support or devotion,” he told his fellow 
socialists who were simultaneously assured that jeevandem- 
w...are not expected to forsake their hearth and home, 
their wives and children.” 

Jayaprakash went to the heart of the matter when he 
gave PSP cardholders a definite assurance that ”if a 
jeevandani belongs to any political party and believes that 
membership of the party does not confiict with the theory 
and practice of bhoodan, he may retain his membership.” 
But he would have to make a sacrifice by denying himself 
the pleasure of holding "any office or elective post” and 
would not "for life ... be able to participate in elections.” 

Of course he could exercise his right of franchise, Jaya¬ 
prakash explained, "as his conscience tells him.”^*® The 
expose tells its own tale. Still, one cannot help wonder¬ 
ing whether the ingeniously designed escape hatch, which 
allowed a "/ccoandoni to keep his party membership,” was 
also intended to relieve Jayaprakash of any possible con¬ 
fiict to conscience, considering that he had accepted bhoodan- 
jeevemdan as a wholetime pursuit and abandoned politics 
but held on to his membership of PSP. 

Only an exceptionally indulgent adulator could find fault 
with most of the criticism all this provoked within the 


3Jayaprakash Narayan, Jeevandan, op cit, jq? 3» 10-12, 
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party and outside. Others apart, Lohia and men of hi.<s 
way of thinking loudly expressed their concern about the 
drift of affairs in the party. Their differences sharply 
increased as the days passed, and these did not remain 
upder the surface either. Lohia’s assessment of Jaya- 
prakash,which most thinking, active socialists accepted, 
made it evident that the binding factors in the party had 
all but disappeared. This could be gathered from Lohia's 
caustic observation that "present-day Gandhism in all its 
manifestation is an attempt to use the word of Gandhi 
in order to kill his soul. This continual talk of nonvio¬ 
lence and moral values...is increasingly irritating people 
away from a purposeful pursuit of nonviolent action. 

Sometime later, in the mid-1950s, Lohia said: "Instead 
of seeking to elaborate a new doctrine of Gandhism, it 
would be far more desirable if the contents of Gandhi- 
ji’s life and action were to operate on systems that al¬ 
ready exist.... As to capitalism and communism, one 
may doubt if these can be influenced, considering that 
they are closed. But for socialism Gandhiji's action may 
well act as a filter through which socialist ideas flow and 
get rid of their dross or as the strain which may colour 
them generally.”^*® 

The crisis came to a head in 1954, when the Congress- 
supported minority PSP government in Travancore- 
Cochin**® resorted to police firing on unarmed demons¬ 
trators. As the party’s general secretary, Lohia,^*^ insis¬ 
ted that the minority PSP government should immediate¬ 
ly resign from office. His argument was that a socialist 


2i4Rammanohar Lohia, “Lucknow Revolt”, Will to Power; op cii, 
p 40. 

siSRammanohar Lohia, “Gandhi and < Socialism”, Prism, Vol, 1, 
Nc.s 1 &2, May-June 1979, New Delhi, p 29. 

2 i 6 psp had only 19 members in the Travancore-Cochin Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly while the Communist Party and Congress had 28 
and 45 memters respectively. 

At 1bat time Lohia was detained in pi'ison for leading a far¬ 
mer’s movement on irregation in Uttar Pradesh. No other sqcia- 
list leader had so often suffered arrests in independent India 
for resistance to unjust laws and to initiate people’s struggles. 
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government, which was pledged to uphold people’s rights, 
had no right, no matter what the provocation might be, to 
subject unarmed agitators to police firing. 

As he put it a couple of years later, he firmly believed 
that "if the socialist movement had agreed to sacrifice its 
paltry ministr;^ in Travancore-Cochin for the sake of 
establishing democratic principles in relation to law and 
order, it would have become today the conscience of 
India. ”218 

Opinions in the parly were sharply divided on this is¬ 
sue. Assured of the support of some senior leaders, inclu¬ 
ding Jayaprakash, the Pattern Thanu Pillai-shepherded 
Travancore-Cochin minority PSP government, which was 
in office on Congress .sufference, refused to oblige Lohia. 
Lohia resigned! the general secretaryship of the party, 
accusing the dominant segment of the leadership of com¬ 
promising the basic principle of democratic socialism. 

This rocked the party, already ideologically unstable 
and deeply furrowed by Jayaprakash’s innovative poli¬ 
tics, from stem to stern and eventually split it down the 
middle. In July i955, the party accepted Jayaprakash’s 
resolution recommending that Lohia and some of his as¬ 
sociates be disciplined for indulgnig in anti-party activi¬ 
ties. It was strange indeed that Jayaprakash, who had 
given up active politics, should be "the driving force be¬ 
hind my expulsion from PSP,” Lohia said subsequent ^ 
ly 219 Betul was avenged but at a price and exorbitant too. 

An accomplished tactician, Lohia applied his energies to 
so manoeuvre a split in the party that the other sidft 
would appear to be responsible for it. He got it almost 
as he had desired, and Jayaprakash, who had supposedly 
placed himself on a higher moral’ plane and forsaken 
active politics, was obliged to oversee the exercise to ini¬ 
tiate disciplinary action against Lohia and thus help him 
break the party. At a seven-day conference (28 Decem- 

2»8Rammanohar Lohia, Socialist Unity (Narayan-Lohia Correspon¬ 
dence Press Cuttings Speeches of Lohia), Samajwadi Praka- 
shan; Hyderabad, 1957, p 43. 
mbid, p 44. 
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ber 1955—3 January 1956) in Hyderabad, Lohia launched 
a new party, naming it the Socialist Party. According to 
Lohia, he did this because there was ''no other way” to 
resolve the "crisis” confronting PSP "on the two issues 
of radical politics and internal democracy.” He was in fact 
convinced that "the role of the Praja Socialist Party...has 
become superfluous in Indian politics. 

The exit of Lohia from PSP apparently gave Jiaiyapra- 
kash the opportunity he had been looking for, to remould 
the party in such a manner that he could use it, along 
with bhoodan-ysawod<Kga conglomerate, in his pursuit of 
creating an alternative political system that could take 
care of the country’s basic socioeconomic problems. But 
PSP, such as it was then, could hardly be of much use 
to him. To mialke it unable, it was necessary not only 
to keep it alive but also nurse it back to health. This 
Jayaprakash alone could do, his friends and colleagues 
told him. 

Not that Jayaprakash was unaware of this. Nor of the 
fact that PSP did not have many members who could 
help it to withstand Lohia’s remorseless campaign to 
demolish it. Another disturbing thought that seemed to 
occupy his mind at this point was that Vinoba’s scheme to 
things perhaps might not go far enough to meet his re¬ 
quirements. As he said in his convocation address to My¬ 
sore University on 29 November 1955, "after Gandhiji, 
the all sidedness comprehensive view of he took of the 
problem of society, went out of the movement he had 
created. Xts- politioaft wing bid him goodbye as soon as 
it came to power ... The constructive or service wing, 
however, under Vinobaji’s leadership had tried to carry 
on Gandhiji’s work, but it lacks his comprehensiveness or 
wholeness. By confining itself mainly to rural India, it 
has left almost untouched tl\p urban centres, which are 
centres of education and cultural life, of public opinion, 

220Quoted in Bhola Chatterji, "Socialists Merge Their Identity," 
. Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 4 May 1977, p 4. 
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of government, business and trade.”*"* And Jayaprakash 
apparently expected PSP to fill the gap. 

But PSP must survice before it could be expected to 
fill the bill. To meet the challenge, Jayaprakash advis¬ 
ed a course of action that was nothing short of undilut¬ 
ed opportunism. Apparently forgetting all he had said 
until then against substituting expediency for principle, 
he enjoined PSP to make electoral adjustments with the 
Communist Party in the second general election schedul¬ 
ed to be held in early 1957. This, he figured, might en¬ 
able PSP to enlarge its parliamentary and legislative re¬ 
presentation and thereby give H a breathing space. 

An apprehended obstacle to pushing the scheme through 
was his much publicised declaration that he had with¬ 
drawn from "partisan politics.” That however was not al¬ 
lowed to shackle him. To get over this awakward situa¬ 
tion, Jayaprakash resorted to what was virtually an-exer- 
cise in rationalisation. If in the process he paid dearly 
in principle and policy, he could not at that juncture 
perhaps afford to be squeamish. 

In defence of his action Jayaprakash said, in October 
1956, that he was not unaware of "two contradictions in 
my present position.” One of these was that his "whole¬ 
hearted” commitment to '*saruodaya and desire to 
create nonviolent strength in the people” notwithstand¬ 
ing, he mamitained his membership of a "political party” 
and desired "it success,” The ollher wf-ls that he continu¬ 
ed to be "a member of PSP but do not take up the res¬ 
ponsibility of worknig for it.” He could not do so be¬ 
cause "saruodaya is not a power-oriented doctrine.” 

Elaborating this theme, Jayaprakash regretted that Con¬ 
gress, contrary to expectations, did not "accept sarvod<tya 
as an ideal ... Nehru has not done what he could have 
done for the advance of saruodaya” This did not mean 
that PSP had taken to sarvodaya. But Jayaprakash was 
doing his "best to bring the party as near iaruodmja as 

22ijayaprakash Narayan, '^ass Movement and Social Action,” 

Towards Total Revolution, Vol 3, op cit, pp 37-38. 
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possible. The world socialist movement is increasingly 
becoming aware of the values of sarvodo^a.** 

'^Socialism could not however be achieved "unless there 
is a well organised party which is working for it with 
faith and will”, Jayaprakash observed further. Since he 
could "never imagine Congress to be such ai party”, and 
that "because of one individual,” he would rather PSP 
do the job.*^2 "In the present conditions of our country," 
Jayaprakash emphasised, "a party of democratic socialism 
like PSP has a historic task to fulfil. It must accept 
this responsibility and work for it.” 

Explaining his move for an electoral understanding bet¬ 
ween PSP and the Communist Party, Jayaprakash obser¬ 
ved that opposition was an essential aspect of democracy 
and there should therefore be "at least two well-organised 
and well-knit political parties” in the country. But it 
was "not in the interest of the country that there should 
be polarisation between Congress and the communist or 
communal organisations. The party in opposition should 
also be pledged to nationalism and democracy. From this 
poiht of view PSP is the only party that can legitimately 
fulfil the role of the party in opposition.” 

Jayaprakash also stressed that he "would not like ithe 
Communist Party to become an alternative to Congress 
because it does not believe in democracy and nonviolence. 
Friends ask me how do I then justify electoral under¬ 
standing or adjustment with them.” His answer was that 
there was nothing wrong with his advocacy of electoral 
agreement between PSP and the Communist. Party, for 
the "electoral adjustments I have advocated have nothing 
to do with ideological or theoretical understanding.” It 
had been done just to "avoid division of opposition votes 
in the coming election.” He was confident that "an eledto- 
ral agreement between PSP and the Conununist Paity” 


warhe allusion abviously was to Jawaharlal Nehru. Nevertheless 
Jayaprakash cotinued to turn to Nehru with all manner of re> 
quests and praised him, after his death, for prevailing upon 
Congress to accept socialism as its ultimate goal. 
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would not have any adverse effect on bhoodan. The reason 
was simple, or so Jayaprakash thought. ^^Bhoodicin had 
nothing to do with elections and there was no reason why 
any difficulty should arise because of electoral adjust- 
meiits.”223 

This may profitably be contrasted with another line of 
approach Jayaprakash had kept as a stand-by to tackle 
thef problem of PSP’s survival. Even' as he was justifying 
electoral understanding between PSP and the Communist 
Party, he did not rule out PSP-Congress cooperation at 
all levels. In the above-mentioned essay he observed that 
"PSP could cooperate with the government in the legis¬ 
lature and outside for constructive tasks." But he desired 
it to be brought about in ai manner that would nolt em¬ 
barrass PSP. His point of view was that "it was for the 
ruling Congress to first put out its hand of cooperation. 
The initiative must come from them. A comparatively 
weak party like PSP is not expected to make a' move in 
this direction.” Jayaprakash was afraid a move "will be 
misundersitood. Tha't. will have a bad effect on the people. 
It will be said that the leaders are anxious to share power 
and! arc therefore betraying their principles. 

Bt would be le.ss than true to deny that Jayaprakash did 
not permit other considerations to influence his thinking 
when it came to giving his mite (to PSP’s cause in the 
second general election. He did this in full awareness of 
the fact that his position was hardly tenable, tha|t it did 
not even have an appearance of rationality. More there 
was the chilling cri'ticism that he allowed himself to in¬ 
dulge in double-talk and double-think. This found ample 
reflection in his press statement of 18 February 1957: 
"Perhaps there are persons who derive pleasure from 
trying to establish that Jayaprakash says one thing and 
does another; "since the issue has been raised again” he 
wanted it clearly understood that he had "given up... 


223Jayaprakash Narayan, “Sarvodaya and Party Politics", To¬ 
wards Total Revolution^ Vol 2, op cit, pp 243-44, 46. 

22* Jhid, p 245. 
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party and power politics,” no more. 

This did not suggest he had opted "out of politics in 
the broad sense of the term.” As a matter of fact, "no 
citizen, even if he was nothing to do with party and 
power politics, can remain apathetic when things go 
wrong... The sarvodeya movement would betray its ideals 
if it did not play the role of a corrective force.”* And so 
he would advise the people to judiciously exercise their 
right of franchise, that "the most important issue this time 
is that of the absoluteness of Congress power." 

A solution to this was urgent. It should not be forgotten, 
Jayaprakash repeated, that "the ruling parity has been' in 
the enjoyment of absolute power for the last ten years. 
It is high time that this is broken; otherwise there is 
grave peril to democracy.*' In the circumstances, the peo¬ 
ple would be well advised to elect, such opposition' candi¬ 
dates as were most likely to serve their interests. Two 
points should not be lost sight of. He did not dispute 
that "the opposition is divided” and that "multiplicijty of 
parties is also a danger to democracy.” 

Was 'there any reason why this should not change in 
the coming years? None at all, said Jayaprakash. Rather, 
he was of the opinion that "there would be five years 
[between then and the next general election] in which 
the opposition forces would regroup themselves and deve¬ 
lop strength and coherence so as to be able to function 
more effectively.” The premise of his argument seemed 
to have been that parlianienitarj'- democracy could not be 
worked fruitfully unless the Congress monopoly of power 
was curbed and a viable alternative to tha|t, party engi¬ 
neered. 

Since past experience confirmed that opposition parties 
and groups were incapable of playing that role severally 
they would have to be mobilised into doing it collectively. 
In this, the bhoodaai-sarvodaya movement would also have 
to be prevailed upon to play a part. The general election 
offered an excellent opportunity to puit this idea to the 
test. Should the opposition pai'ties fail to rise to the occa¬ 
sion, it "would be a proof of their incapacity to run parlia- 
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menitary democracy. Therefore,” Jayaprakash concluded, 
"to hustle them every time into choosing the ruling party 
for fear of chaos is to thwart the growth of political matu¬ 
rity of the people. 

As we shall see later, these equations would largely 
determine Jayaprakash’s future political line. The idioms 
he used had a striking similarity to jthose with which his 
speeches and wri(cings were dotted in the 1970s. After his 
repeated efforts to persuade the radical Congressmen to 
share his understanding of the challenge of change the 
country faced had failed, he veered round to Lohia’s thesis 
a decade after Lohia had propounded it. The thesis was 
that nothing would change in India unless the Congress 
monopoly of power was liquidated. To accomplish this it 
was imperative that the opposition parties, irrespective 
of their ideological variations, should club together. 

Though Jayaprakash acted virtually as PSP’s guide, 
philosopher and friend in the second general election, the 
party came nowhere near to fulfilling his expectations. 
The elections left PSP in a dismal state. It was not at all 
difficult for Jayaprakash to appreciate that PSP could 
not possibly be shaped into the kind of tool he needed for 
his politics. Perhaps he regretted having dealt a sledge¬ 
hammer blow to the united party. To retrieve the disaster, 
he initiated a dialogue with Lohia for uniting the two 
parties. 

The unity move drew a blank, partly because of Lohia’s 
rigid attitude and Jayaprakash’s misconceptions, and 
substantially because some seminor PSP leaders were 
determined to frustrate 2t. That some of these leaders 
were exploring the possibility of finding a berth in Cong¬ 
ress future events would confirm. Lohia’s subsequent 
statement would in a way not only bear this out but also 
applaud Jayaprakash. In a statement to newsmen on 1 
September 1957, he said that Jayaprakash "is a mass man 
capable of big good as well as big harm. Most other lea¬ 
ders of PSP are small men... These men checkmated him 


226Jayaprakash Narayan, ’’An Appeal to Voters;" ibid, pp 251-5^ 
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in the effort of socialist unification. 

Reference may be made here to another incisive com¬ 
ment that Lohia made on Jayaprakash. In the course of 
a speech in Calcutta, on 14 August 1957, Lohia observed 
that "a paralysed Jayaprakash has been and will be a 
danger to the nation, while an aCtivised and radical Jaya¬ 
prakash can become a powerful force in reconstructing the 
country. Few had imderscored the essential Jayapra¬ 
kash so perspicaciously as Lohia. He predeceased Jaya¬ 
prakash by over a decade, but Jayaprakash seemed to 
have lived as if to vindicate partly Lohia’s assessment of 
him. 

Jayaprakash was "after all,” as Lohia observed, a 
mass man and has therefore changed his! outlook”*^* when 
he broached, on his own initiative, the subject of unifica¬ 
tion of PSP and SP. It was not beyond him to compre¬ 
hend |th<e fact that irreparable damage had been donoi to 
the socialist movement, that neither the fragmented PSP 
nor the bhoodtm-sarvodciga movement would, severally or 
collectively, be able to spearhead the kind of movement 
which alone could engineer the basic socioeconomic 
changes he had in mind. 

Jayaprakash’s hopes were shattered. The negative role 
most PSP leaders, whom he had groomed, played in re¬ 
gard to the socialist unification talks was something he 
had not expected. This no doubt embarassed him greatly. 
A more disquieting fallout was the resulting widening of 
the credibility gap relating to his efforts to reconcile his 
withdrawal from active politics with liis espousal, as 
PSP’s spokesman, of unity talks with Lohia. 

Success of the unity move could perhaps have saved the 
situation, and the entire perspective would then have 
changed. But men, circumstances and events did not oblige 
him. Out of disgust and in a belated attempt to salvage 
the situation Jayaprakash resigned’ membership of PSP. 


^^^Rammanohar Lohia,Socialist Unity, op cit, p 45 
p 43 
228/bid, p 46 
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Towards the end of August 1957 he wrote to Ganga 
Sharan Sinha, then chairman of PSP: 'T am freeing my¬ 
self from, the membership' of the party... I will not in 
future do anything in regard to the question of unity. 

The exodus of Lohia along with his colleagues from PSP 
and formation of the Socialist Party, Jayaprakash’s for¬ 
mal exist from party politics and bitter quarrels among 
socialists faithful to either of the two parties, mostly 
about non-issues, these marked the end of an epoch, and 
along with it that of a rich and glorious heritage. This 
was a tragic development for the socialists. The sequence 
of events and situations, for which the socialists alone 
were responsible, pulverised the socialist movement in a 
maimer neither Congress nor the communists could have 
hoped to. It was rightly said that the socialists were their 
worst enemies, Jayaprakash leading the way. 

What was it that Jayaprakash wanted to achieve, and 
how? What was the point that weighed with him when 
he took to a course which contributed the most to desta- 
blishing the socialist movement? Before an attempt is 
made to answer these questions Jayaprakash may be 
allowed his say. In December 1957, after socialist unity 
talks with Lohia brokq down, he issued a long statement 
explaining his position to his PSP colleagues in particular 
and to the Indian poeple in general. That statement deser¬ 
ves to be reproduced at length as it is supposed to record, 
in Jayaprakash’s words, the "revolution of my own ideas." 

Expressing on a rather sentimental note his confidence 
that "if the world were ever to reach the port of peace 
and freedom and brotherhood, socialism must eventually 
merge into ^rvocfaiya,” he said that "the faith and hope 
that people seem to repose in politics appear pitiable to 
me." Because! politics, and "socialism as we understand! it 
today cannot take mankind to the sublime goals of free¬ 
dom, equality, brotherhood and peace...unless socialism 
is transformed into ^rvodaya, those goals would remain 
beyond its reach.” 

229yf.ee Pres 9 Journal^ Bombay, 29 August 1957. 
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Then Jayaprakash touched on the problem of "materia- 
lism and goodness** emphasising that "materialism as a 
philosophical outlook could not provide any basis for ethi¬ 
cal conduct and any incentive for goodness." To his regret 
he found that "socialism and communism both lay great 
emphasis on material prosperity, on ever-growing produc¬ 
tion and on an ever-rising standard of living." Not how¬ 
ever that "the material wants of man" should not be 
"reasonably fulfilled.” Much as society must attend to 
tliis, it would be an entirely wrong approach "here or 
elsewhere to apotheosise material happiness and encourage 
an outlook on life that feeds on Insatiable hunger for ma¬ 
terial goods.” For this would endanger peace, "all values 
of life,*’ in fact, "equality, freedom, brotherhood would all 
be in danger of being submerged in a universal flood of 
materialism.” 

If Jayaprakash was speaking the truth, that was- the 
thought which impelled him to withdraw from party poli¬ 
tics. It was not out of "disgust" or of "any personal frus¬ 
tration" that he decided to give up "party-and-power 
politics.” He abandoned politics ’'because it became clear 
to me that politics could not deliver thej goods, the goods 
being the same old goals of equality, freedom, brotherhood 
and peace.” And! the search for an alternative ta politics 
took him back to Gandhi, whose concept of politics was 
"not rajiiiti (politics of the state) but lokniu (politics of 
the people).” 

It was however a long-drawn-out process he had to go 
through before he could finally extricate himself from 
politics. As he put it, "the questions raised by politics kept 
hmnming in my head...urging me to seek an alternative. 
The party system, with the corroding and corrupting 
struggle for power inherent jn it, disturbed me more and 
more.” The deeper he got into the problem of party poli¬ 
tics, the more he came to believe! that "the party system 
...was emasculating the people... All that the parties were 
concerned with was to capture power for themselves so 
as to rule over the people." What appeared to him to be 
more damaging was that "the party system was seeking to 
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reduce the people to the position of sheep whose only 
function of sovereignity would be to choose periodically 
the shepherds who would look after their welfare! This 
to me did not spell freedom/’ and so he discarded rajniti 
and opted for lokniti. 

The long statement delineating Jayaprakash’s newfound 
philosophy of life and politics, whose basic components 
were bhoodan, ^vodaya and loknUi or partylcss politics, 
terminated on a somewhat altered note. Amending the 
observation he had made a little earlier, he emphasised* 
that ”it was not the ugliness of politics that repelled me, 
but the attraction of the new politics} of sarvodaya that 
drew me.” His understanding of the politics of sarvodaya 
was that it could* "have no party and no concern with 
power.” In other words, mrvodmya politics was cotermi¬ 
nous with lokniti, politics of the people, "as distinct from 
rajniti,” politics of the state. And the politics of sarvodaya, 
if rightly pursued, should lead to "withering away of the 
state.” After all, "human freedom could be fully and 
wholly realised only in a stateless society.” 

Lest this should convey the impression that Jayaprakash 
had taken tP otherworldly politics, he added in the same 
breath that there was no "hostility between rajniti and 
lokniti... Lokniti is but the child of rajpUi. Between the 
two there must be constant contact and cooperation.” 

He took care to get the message across that he meant 
to keep all his options open: "I should also add that though 
all my energies would be bent towards developing lokniti, 

I shaU not shut my eyes to what happens in the sphere of 
rajiniti. For good or ill, rajniti 'does to some extent influ¬ 
ence the lives of the people.” Therefore, he would take it 
upon himself to ensure "from the( out side... that influence 
is as salutary as possible.” Not that he did not realise that 
he might be "misunderstood and charged with playing 
politics.” But that could not be helped—"perhaps one 
cannot always avoid misunderstandings in public life.”^®® 


230jayaprakash Narayan; From Sarvodaya to Socialism, op cit; pp 
6-7, 26-27, 30—32, 34-35, 37, 53-54. 
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It may not be to everybody’s liking if it is said that ithis 
was precisely the opening Jayaprakash used to reenter 
politics in the 1970s. Not only that, almost every important 
point he highlighted in this prolix statement was circum¬ 
vented by him, as we shall see later, to meet the exigencies 
of his confrontation with the regime. This is not to suggest 
that he was less than true to his profession of faith^ or 
that his commitment was less than total when it came to 
working in the cause of the goal he had set himself. It is 
just that his categories of thoughts and ideas, the yard¬ 
stick he used for assessing men and events, his scale of 
priorities, his understanding of the realities of life, all 
these were made to vary so frequently that he was appra- 
rently constrained to stand in his own light. 

After Jayaprakash formally withdrew from member¬ 
ship of PSP it was generally expected however that this 
would end his wonted habit of riding two horsesi simul¬ 
taneously. That did not happen. Instead of devoting all his 
energies to shaping the bhoodan-sarvodaya movement into 
a tool for reconstructing society he continued to have a 
finger in every pie. 

Take, for example, his address to the fifth national 
conference of PSP held in Bombay on 5-9 November 1959. 
He had formally resigned from PSP over two years before, 
condemning the party system as an enemy of democracy. 
Yet he agreed to address the conference and used its plat¬ 
form to mount a scathing attack not only on the party 
system but also Nehru. He did it as if to lend more subs¬ 
tance to his critics’ allegation that his scheme of politics 
had, other things apart, a large element of infantilism. 

The point he wanted to get across was that he left PSP 
because he had "come to believe that the party system of 
democracy is imperfect." As for an alternative to the 
party system, he would have it believed that **sarvodaya 
alone can help us solve our problems and that I have come 
to this conclusion after 25 years of practical experience 
in the socialist movement." 

And then he suddenly started whistling a tune that 
seemed to suggest that a particular statement or action 
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could not be taken as an indicator of the) working of his 
mind. What interpretation can be given to the sarcastic 
remark he made when speaking to the national conference: 
"Congress' accepted socialism at the bidding of one man, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, without being convinced about it"? 

His subsequent remark would easily pass for an excep¬ 
tional instance of conceit and boastfulness, with a little 
pettiness thrown in. Jayaprakash took umbrage at Nehru’s 
failure, while hitching Congress to socialism, "to consult 
those who had been in the Congress fold and had left it 
precisely because Congress would not accept socialism. It 
seemed as if Jawaharlal Nehru wanted to show that he 
had achieved single handed what Yusuf Meherally, Naren- 
dra Deva, Achyut Patwardhan, Asoka Mehta, Jayapra¬ 
kash and others put together could not a-chieve." Even the 
philosopher of partyless democracy based on hhoodan- 
sktrvodetya was not generous enough to bury the hatchet, 
at least in this instance, and mention Lohia’s name. 

It seemed Jayaprakash was unable to detach himself 
from partisan politics notwithstanding hi$ repeated asser¬ 
tion to the contrary. Nor could he submerge himself in 
the thought world of Gandhi and start building up from 
the grassroot level men and institutions that could pro¬ 
ject a picture of faith and convey an idea of tomorrow’s 
society. Rather, he was still pegged to the small world of 
PSP, real politick and Nehru. This would be evident from 
what he said further in the course of his address to the 
PSP conference: "If Jawaharlal Nehru and Congress want 
to build a system based; on democratic socialism lin India, 
it will be their duty to approach PSP and secure its co¬ 
operation." 

In the same breath he cautioned PSP that "Congress¬ 
men will not be comfortable in your companymore so, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who can. perhaps be aptly described as 
a democratic dictator... The greatest obstacle in the way 
of a speedy and decisive advance of socialism in India is 
Jawaharlal Nehru." Jayaprakash hbwever "would ardent¬ 
ly wish the coming together of socialists inside Congress... 
PSP and other democraltic socialist elements in the country 
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and thus founding a new and powerful socialist party. 
Such a consummation alone can give a push to the move¬ 
ment." But Jayaprakash was "afraid Nehru may be the 
greatest opponent of such a consummation.”^^ Even if 
this were possible it would not usher in socialism, Jaya¬ 
prakash added. For "the old, beaten track to socialism 
has been tried and found wanting.” Therefore, Jayapra- 
kasli invited PSP to join him, and "look for a new path, 
search and research for it .”282 

Some 14 months before this^ in September 1958, Jaya¬ 
prakash had been invited to address members of Parlia¬ 
ment after his return from, a visit to Europe. What he 
told the country’s legislators, and through them the peo¬ 
ple, revealed a mind that seemed intent on reasoning with 
wrong premises. He wanted his listeners to believe that 
"from Cairo to Baghdad I found the new leaders of the 
revolutionary Arab world concerned with the problems of 
democracy and socialism.” 

Not only that, "nearly all of them said they 
wanted to establish in their countries or regions 
a democratic socialist,” society Jayaprakash said. 
If this was reassuring, no less so was the 
fact that he "found that nowhere have these lea¬ 
ders dared allow the party system to function.” They 
did not do it, as they told Jayaprakash, not because they 
were dictators or wanted to become dictators. Much as 
the West might denigrate some of them as fascists, they 
had nothing to do with fascism. 

The party system was not viable in their part of the 
world because "chaos” would inevitably come in the 
wake of political partied, the Arab leaders confided to 


23iOne would have thought that Jayaprakash’s assessment of 
Nehru being what it was he would give the latter a wide berth. 
As we have already seen, he did not do so. More, he even ap¬ 
proached Nehru for personal favours from time to time. 
See appendix G for photocopy of Nehru’s letter to Jayaprakash 
which speaks for itself. 

232Jayaprakash Narayan, "Search for New Horizons,” Towards 
Total Revolution, Vol 2, pp 261-64, 266-268. 
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Jayaprakash. In their language, "America will spend mil¬ 
lions to buy all our politicians and to finance our political 
parties. The Russians will try to do the same. And what 
would happen to our democracy?” 

Jayaprakash would have the members of Parliament 
accept that the mere existence of "opposition parties is no 
guarantee of democracy. The real guarantee is the faith 
of ithe people in democracy and their strength and capa¬ 
city to run it. This is not happening in our country.” If 
the situation did not change for the better, which was 
rather unlikely, "anything may emerge; even a diotator- 
ship, of thd Left or Right, one does not know. Just because 
the people participate in elections once in five years to 
choose their representatives does not mean there is demo¬ 
cracy.” But, he observed "it is possible to develop a party¬ 
less democracy.”^ From this to his admiration for Field 
Marshal Ayub Khan’s "basic democracy” in Pakistan was 
not a very long leap. 

For the nth time the pitfalls of the party system were 
elaborately depicted and the virtues of bhoodan-saruo- 
dayay and nonparty democracy vigorously commended as 
a certain cure for every conceivable affliction of society. 
Socialists hoped there would be no further deflection, any 
more, that Jayaprakash was all seit for keeping his tryst 
with destiny. But Jayaprakash did not appear to have 
thought so. At any rate that was what his letter tb 
the chairman of PSP would suggest. 

Regretting his inability to accept the chairman’s invita¬ 
tion to attend the party’s Calcutta conference in June 
1960, Jayaprakash said that although he had put his trust 
in and was "working for a nonparty democracy, I would 
like to see parliamentary democracy ... to work as suc¬ 
cessfully as possible.”^ For he was afraid "failure of this 
experiment may not prepare the ground so much for my 
concept of democracy, but for a one-painty government 
which would be a tragedy for India and perhaps also for 

238jayapfakash Narayan, 'The Party System in Underdeveloped 

Countries." Towards Total Revolution, Vol 1. op dt, pp 177-78. 
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Asia.” 

He did not therefore think there were conitrarities in 
"working for a nonparty democracy and at the same 
time wishing the success of parliamentary democracy,” 
particularly considering it would do society no good to 
"let the present experiment fail” before "a better alterna¬ 
tive system” could be created. The argument was stret¬ 
ched to emphasise at once the imporitancc of "an effective 
opposition” in parliamentary democracy and its near 
absence in India. 

Up to this point Jayaprakash’s argument apparently 
had a certain cogency. But the remedy he prescribed was 
the least expected of him. His advice ito the opposition 
parties, particularly PSP, was that they should agree not 
to split their votes in the third general election that was 
about a year away. As Jayaprakash put it, "the opposition 
parties owe it to the people to so arrange among them¬ 
selves, despite their own ideological and programmatic 
differences, as to give the voters a chance to correctly 
express themselves at the polls.” 

He ridiculed those who thought that electoral unity 
among parties with conflicting ideologies and programmes 
ran counter to the very concept of principled politics. "It 
is a sign of political immaturity,” Jayaprakash said, "to 
think that panties in order to come to a working electoral 
arrangement, so as to avoid triangular or multi-angular 
conitests, must have a common ideological basis. Nor does 
such a working arrangement necessarily involve any kind 
of united front or joint campaign or any understand¬ 
ing as to post-eleotion arrangements ... wherever I have 
spoken to party members I have made it clear that my 
suggesition to make such an agreement, for instance with 
CPI, had no ideological considerations whatever under¬ 
lying it.” As a matter of fact, "I never suggested [that PSP 
should signle out CPI for an electoral adjusitment ... I 
named other parties with which such an adjustment 
should be soughft.” If this was incompatible with all that 
Jayaprakash had been preaching after his vdthdrawal 
frmn active politics, what he said by way of qualifying 
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his stand did not exactly strengthen his title to moral 
leadership of Indian society. Much as he might campaign 
for PSP’s electoral understanding with all and sundry, he 
was '’totally opposed to what is known as a united front. 
PSP should fight the elections on its own ticket. ... There 
should be no joint campaigning. Socialists should not 
work for communists or other parties, nor want their help. 
Apart from the agreement to avoid contests between 
opposition candidates, I have nothing further in view.” 

In further elucidation of this line of approach Jaya- 
prakash admitted the possibility of "danger in this." It 
was not improbable, he said, thait "weak and opportunist 
candidates may not keep themselves within these limits, 
and the communists with their usual disloyalty to the 
pledged word, may tempt them too far." Still "this risk 
has to be taken." And he harped on this even as he did 
not rule out the chance of "still greater danger, namely, 
the post-election temptation to itry to form a coalition 
with anyone.” 

Clarifying his position, he observed that he was "not 
opposed to a coalition with any opposition party, but I 
am opposed to a coalition with the communisjts.” The 
reason for his opposition to such a coalition was that he 
was "not sure if their attitude to democracy and their 
subservience to Russia have changed in any vital manner." 
He hastened to add that there was nothing to indicate any 
change in the communist attitude, but "as I do nqt see any 
alternative, I am prepared to advise the party to take the 
risk." 

Although Jayaprakash did not recommend PSP’s electo¬ 
ral agreement with Congress because "an electoral adjust¬ 
ment with the ruling party would be betrayal of the 
electorate,” he would not dismiss ithe idea of conditional 
"cooperation with Congress.” Of course, "thait question 
does not arise at the moment. When iit does, the party 
can judge the issue after taking all relevant facts into 
consideration.” Taking all things into consideration, Jaya¬ 
prakash appealed ito PSP to see to it that "difference of 
opinion on the electoral policy” did not "lead to further 
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disruption in the parity.”®^ It is another matter however 
'that PSP did not act up to his advice ait the time of the 
elections. 

Jayaprakash was evidently in no mood to close any 
of his options. The argument in favour of electoral 
adjustment in the given context was a blatant instance of 
allowing expediency to determine policy for ephemeral 
gains. No question of principle was involved, and the 
basic concern of Jayaprakash, the philosopher of nonparty 
democracy, was the survival of PSP, weakening Lohia’s 
Socialist Party to the fullest extent possible, and clipping 
the Congress wings. The question of Jayaprakash’s absten¬ 
tion from partisan politics did not arise. He was very 
much in it in behalf of PSP. 

About this time Jayaprakash could be heard to speak 
on a wavelength that was entirely different from the one 
he had used a little earlier. That was when he held a brief 
for a certain electoral strategy that he wanted PSP to 
follow in the third general election. While addressing, in 
November 1960, the Asian Socialist Conference^® at 
Bombay Jayaprakash was apprehensive that “a real 
danger has arisen of the ideals and principles being for¬ 
gotten or being given a back scat and the means or the 
doctrines being mistaken for the former. Socialists are 
faced with this danger everywhere but more so in Asia.” 

Nobody in his right senses could possibly pick holes in 
this argument, every word of which sounded true. He 
seemed to have forgotten all about this weeks earlier when 
he argued PSP into opting for an electoral policy the justi¬ 
fication for which could not perhaps be anything more 
principled than sheer pragmatism. Continuing, he said 
"construction of a socialist society is fundamentally 


234Jayaprakash Narayan, “One Party Government,” Towards 
Total Revolution, Vol 2; op cit, pp 278-83. 

235Although Bammanohar Lohia was the philosopher and chief 
architect of the Asian Socialist Conference, this organisation 
. continued to recognise PSP, even after Lohia formed the So¬ 
cialist Party, as the spokesman of the Indian socialist move¬ 
ment. 
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construction of a new type of human being.” 

As he understood it, ”the most important question for 
socialism” was nothing but "how is such human recons¬ 
truction possible?” The answer was "a socialist movement, 
a mass movement of human reconstruction.” As for "the 
dynamics of such a movement,” he insisted on formulat¬ 
ing ”a new dynamics” that would be "in consonance with 
the ultimate values of socialism.” One could of course 
depend on Gandhi, who "discovered a way of developing 
mass movements through internal change in man, mass 
moral revolutions.” 

It was however regrettable that "while Gandhiji’s name 
is on the lips of every one here, our eyes are turned 
eagerly to others,” observed Jayaprakash. "The lure of 
power is too grea^t. ... The only exception is Vinoba Bhave 
and the small group of workers around him. His bhoodan 
movement... is an experiment in the new social dynamics 
of which I have been speaking,”^® Jayaprakash asserted. 
Who would have thought that the same man could use, a 
little earlier, another kind of rhetoric to persuade PSP to 
accept his way of thinking on a particular form of electo¬ 
ral straitegy that was indeed nothing more laudable than 
opportunism? 

A year or so earlier, in September 1959, Jayaprakash 
thought out an claboraite scheme which he believed could 
offer a lasting solution to ithe country’s otherwise intrac¬ 
table problems of politics and economics. Before his trea¬ 
tise— A Plea for Reconstruction of Indian Polity —was 
formally published he sent a copy to others, including 
Prime Minister Nehru. It probably amused Nehru a little 
and intrigued him somewhat to be requested to give his 
whole attention to the blueprint for a polity the polar 
opposite of that which had claimed his loyalty all along. 

The treatise in question could well be described as the 
quintessence of Jayaprakash’s philosophy of politics. Out 
of material drawn from diverse sources, chiefly Gandhi, 

236jayaprakash Narayan, “New Dynamics of Social Change,” 

Towards Total Revolution, Vol 1, op cit, pp 168, 170-71 173. 
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Salvador de Madariaga, Walter Lippman, Maurice Duver- 
ger and Erioh Fromm, Jayaprakash moulded a system 
that could easily be mistaken for a surrealistic exercise. 
The line he took was that ’’the fundamental defect” of 
parliamentary democracy was that it was ’’based on the 
vote o^ the individual.” This meant that "the system is 
based on a false premise — the state cannot be an arithme¬ 
tic sum of individuals.” 

From this he went on to detail the evils of the party 
system which was ’’an inevitable concomitant of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy.” He was convinced that political 
"parties have become a sort of state wiithin the state. They 
are now the real arbiters of the people’s fate, whose con¬ 
trol over them is fictional ... Party rivalries ... give birth 
to demagoguery, depress political ethics, put a premium 
on unscrupulousncss and aptitude for manipulation and 
intrigue.” 

The party system was bad, much too so to be of any 
good to society. But there was something worse still. As 
he put it, ’’for my part, it is nr/t the party system 
that is the main culprit, but parliamentary democracy 
[italics are Jayaprakash’s] itself, which gives rise to it.”^^ 
The alternative he suggested was a polity whose "founda¬ 
tion ... must necessarily be self-governing, self-sufficient, 
agro-industrial, urban-rural, local communities. The exist¬ 
ing villages and townships provide the physical base for 
such reconstruction.” 

The concept of a non-party polity with which Jayapra¬ 
kash wanted parliamentary democracy based on the party 
system to be replaced, was given a facelift in Smaraj for the 
people, published in 1961. He contended that "government 
by consent,” which characterised "the Western concept of 
democracy...is not an adequate enough concept.” It was 
therefore necessary to make efforts to take society "to¬ 
wards a more adequate democracy.” The only way to meet 

^^Jayaprakash Narayan, a Plea for Reconstruction of Polity, 

Al^ Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh, Wardha, 1959, pp 63, 69-71, 
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the challenge was to take ’'the nexjt step beyond govern¬ 
ment by consent.” According to Jayaprakash, (this was 
nothing but "people’s participation in government, or a 
participating democracy.” 

Adding a rider to it, Jayaprakash stressed that "a parti¬ 
cipating democracy” alone could "give people a stake in 
democracy as the sensation of swaraj.'* But such a demo¬ 
cracy "could not be worked without a thorough-going 
system of political as well as economic decentralisation.” 
Another point he sought to hammer in was that the edi¬ 
fice of a true participating democracy could be raised only 
on the ba.sis of Panchayati Raj which again must be suit¬ 
ably structured to play its appointed role. 

This was his idea of broadening the base of his contem¬ 
plated non-party democracy so that its blessings might 
reach every hearth and altar in the nearly 600,000 villages 
of India. In this connection Jayaprakash referred to "the 
setting up of the national union in the UAR [United Arab 
Republic] and basic democracies in Pakistan.” In his view 
the unmistakably authoritarian political frameworks, 
sought to be concealed by euphemistic nomenclature, rig¬ 
ged up by Gamal Abdel Nasser and Field Marshal Ayub 
Khan in Egypt and Pakistan respectively, were "some 
little advance in the promised direction.” 

The compliment, though guarded, paid to Ayub Khan’s 
concept of basic democracy indicated the extent of Jaya- 
prakash’s unfailing knack of getting hold of the wrong 
end of the stick. It may be that partyles.sness being the 
common feature of both Ayub Khan’s basic democracy 
and Jayaprakash’s concept of Panchayati Raj on the basis 
of participating democracy, he was carried away by emo¬ 
tion. 

It would otherwise be difficult to explain his enthu¬ 
siasm, however limited, for Ayub Khan’s unreservedly 
authoritarian system of polity. This of course is not 
meant to contradict his dictum that, in the given context, 
"refusal to hand over power and opportunity to the peo¬ 
ple for self-government would surely lead to complete 
corrosion of democracy in this country, and either to dec- 
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line and self-destruction or to some kind of diotatorship.”**® 
But how? This was the crucial question to which Jaya- 
prakash’s answer was worse -than the malaise. 

Again, in an article published sometime in the third 
quarter of 1961 Jayaprakash observed that democarcy had 
funotioned so badly in the country that it had disillusioned 
large masses of the people. He squarely blamed the party 
system for this. His contention was that "the party has 
created a barrier between the people and the government,” 
and until this obstacle was removed the situation would 
not change. His remarks about Nehru in this conneotion 
evidently contradicted his earlier assessment of the man. 

For reasons best known to him Jayaprakash preferred 
to adopt a rather soft attitude to Nehru on this occasion. 
He still considered him "a man of rectitude.” He believed 
Nehru would ”not...do deliberately a thing which he 
knows is wrong. Yet Nehru’s hands are tied. In the 
interest of the party [Congress] Nehru cannot act on any 
matter as he likes.” "WHiat was the way out of this dis¬ 
quieting situation? Establishment of "a partyless demo¬ 
cracy devoted to the welfare of the people,” remembering 
that "the party system has been responsible for dissipa¬ 
tion of national energy, efforts and concerted action.”^®® 
What was one expected to deduce from this? Only a 
.short while before Jayaprakash had indicaited he would 
stick at nothing in his campaign for electoral arrangement, 
blatantly expedient, just to ensure PSP’s survival as a 
political party. And he was at that point second ito none 
in the severity of his assessment of Nehru. And then all 
of a sudden he turned about and took up a new position 
that refuted his earlier stance. 

Jayaprakash was supposed to be the repository of 
Gandhi’s philosophy of politics. His understanding of 
Indian politics, be it of the ruling Congress or the opposi- 

2**jayaprakah Narayan, Swaraj for thifi People; fifth reprint, Sar- 
va Seva Sangh, Banaras, 1977, pp 5-7, 11, 29. 

^^Jayaprakash Narayan, “Party System Dissipates Naional Ener¬ 
gy,’* Hindustan Standard (Puja Annual), Calcutta, 1961, pp 
146-47 
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tion parties, was that it could not be salvaged unless society 
agreed to take to the path bhoodan-sarvodaya indicated. 
In the given context it was not unnatural for people to 
look forward to Jayaprakash taking the field as the expo¬ 
nent of a lokniti-hased alternative power centre to the 
rajniti-oriented power groupings. He believed power 
emanated from the people’s faith in the superiority of the 
Gandhian concept of politics. 

The new path of social revolution was toi be determined 
by bhoodan and sarvodaya. In sarvodaya Jayaprakash had 
discovered "people’s socialism,” in Vinoba’s movement he 
found a positive answer to the vexing question of metho¬ 
dology. In other words, his goal was people’s socialism, 
the instrument to attain it sarvodaya-bhoodan, and Vinoba 
would lead the nation to its appointed place in {the sun. 

But the gap between the ideal and the concrete was 
allowed., deliberately or otherwise, to widen gradually, 
and Jayaprakash did not seem to care much about that. 
At any rate, his words and postures apparently supported 
this view. It would have been far-fetched to suggest that 
Jayaprakash was the legatee of the courage and conviction, 
singleness of purpose and determination that marked 
Gandhi. Everything else besides, there was no hint, indeed 
not yet, of what distinguished Gandhi from the rest, the 
stem indomitable will to go it alone should this be neces¬ 
sary, and blaze a trail that others might find irresistible to 
follow. In fact, all his attempts until then seemed to denote 
a desire to mould PSP in a manner that he could use, it 
together with bhoodan-sarvodaya for his scheme of things. 
His efforts apparently were to get "the sarvodaya, move¬ 
ment, which is purely a social movement aim¬ 
ing at individual and social action, and the demo¬ 
cratic socialist movement, which is purely a political 
n^ovement aiming at political action,to join, hands to 
provide him with a tool for bringing about the change he 
desired. The need to fuse bhoodan-sarvodaya, that is as 

' 240jayaprakash Narayan, Social Ownership and Statism;" Towards 

Total Revolution Vol 1, op dt, p 195. 
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much of it as would be amenable to his guidance, and 
PSP had almost become imperative, particularly since 
Vinoba could not quite be persuaded to see reason as 
others saw it. 

Jayaprakash had by then realised that Vinoba’s under¬ 
standing of the challenge of change, his approach to men 
and affairs, was entirely different from Jayaprakash’s. The 
reference to the nexus between Vinoba and the Congress 
establishment could not be laughed awayasithere was evi¬ 
dence for this. It was now beyond doubt that Vinoba would 
not allow the bhoodan-sarvodaya movement to develop 
into a vehicle for the kind of structural sociopolitical 
change that Jayaprakash had in mind. 

At the same time Jayaprakash also realised that he could 
not walk out on Vinoba in a huff and return to the socia¬ 
list movement for the break-up of which he could not dis¬ 
own his share of responsibility. Indeed, 'Jayaprakash had 
got himself into a fix. That was all the more reason why 
he wanted PSP not only to survive but remain strong. It 
was not beyond him to appreciate that he could do nothing 
unless he had the right tool. 

An attempt may here be made to get a clear perspective 
on Jayaprakash’s sojourn with bhoodan. He plunged into 
the movement towards the end of 1954, when at that point 
bhoodan beckoned him to attempt the impossible, to dare 
any danger. He discovered in it the promise of a final solu¬ 
tion to the problem of man’s existence. And Vinoba, who 
projected an image of the complete man, convinced him 
that "Gandhiji’s philosophy” did "offer a practical method 
to accomplish the social revolution.” More, Vinoba’s words 
and actions encouraged Jayaprakash to infer that "a revo¬ 
lution in ideas and values” had been "set in motion.”*^* 
The bhoodan-sarvodaya mix became his gospel, and Vinoba 
led him to open a new horizon in his thought and under¬ 
standing. 

In just about two decades bhoodan, the supposed herald 

s^lJayaprakash Narayan, From Socialism to Sarvodaya, op cit, p 

49. 
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of ‘'revolution by consent,” betrayed itself as the hand¬ 
maid of reaction. To get the point it would suffice to recall 
that the silver jubilee ceremonies of the bhoodctn "move¬ 
ment, that had placed lokshakti and voluntary efforts at 
the centre of its nonviolent social revolution,” as Prem 
Bhasin^^^ remarked, "have been ordered by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and not sponsored by either the Sarva Seva 
Sangh or any other nonofficial body.”®^® Nothing could 
perhap!s more glaringly expose the bankruptcy of Vino- 
bha’s exercise. 

The bhoodan movement fizzled out because from the 
very outset Vinoba ensured that it was tied to the apron- 
strings of the establishment. When Jayaprakash joined 
bhoodan Vinoba saw to it that Jayaprakash got no chance 
to steer the movement in his own way. The movement, 
which was supposed to pioneer a "revolution through 
change of heart”^^^ and build a new society, allowed itself 
to be spoonfed by the central and state governments. In the 
years between 1955 and 1961, the movement received 
about Rs 2 million by way of subsitJies from various state 
governments, while the central government "sanctioned 
schemes involving crores of rupees.” 

What promised to be a competent tool for a* nonviolent 
social revolution degenerated fast into an establishment- 
patronised outfit to contain the forces of nonviolent social 
revolution. The oppressed and the exploited might regret 
this, but the fact remained that the bhoodan movement 
"came to depend increasingly on state help and munifi¬ 
cence, reducing it, at its worst, to a virtual part of the 
establishment.” Vinoba permitted authority to use the 


242Prem Bhasin is one of those socialists who spent their entire 
life in the cause of the socialist movement and who were 
never chary of extending their unstinted but not unrea- 
souned support to Jayaprakash. 

243Prem Bhasin, “Twentyfive years of Bhoodan Movement, 
Janata, May Day number 1975, Vol XXX, No 14, Bombay 1979; 
p 33. 

244jayaprakash Narayan, From Sarvodaya to SociaUtm, op cit, 
p 45. 
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movement also ’*as a means of fighting communist violence 
and for shoring up "the system it (the government) was 
based on.”^^® In plain language, authority was at no point 
imbued with any more exalted idea than that of using 
the movement for the furtherance of its own scheme of 
politics. The pity was that Vinoba acquiesced in playing 
the role the power elite thought fit to assign him. 

Should it be suggested that Jayaprakash had no know¬ 
ledge of this it would amount to calling him naive or 
knavish. He was aware of this, to be sure. It was not with 
the aid of hindsight alone that he made this devastating 
observation in Prison "The gram swarajya move¬ 

ment was not capable of bringing about a systematic politi¬ 
cal revolution.... The grcan swarajya movement, beginning 
vdth bhoodan...and passing through gramdan...has taken 
20 years to reach the ineffectual state in which it is 
found today... During the hhoodan movement, when hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of landlords donated their land, it might 
be claimed that a really widespread moral force...was 
created. Perhaps it was so. But it was shortlived, and 
later uncounted donors took back, or tried to take back, 
what they hadl given. That moral force was soon dissipated— 
though Vinobaji was still in the field—and when gramdan 
came along there was little of that force remaining. 

Jayaprakash spoke more harshly about Vinoba in the 
course of a series of taped interviews with me in May 1978. 
The issue I posed him was; "Gandhi knew the need of 
keeping watch on the government that swore by him. 
According to Louis Fischer, Gandhi had 'planned to build 
a new vehicle which would push the government and in an 
emergency carry the government’s load. It would be in 
politics without seeking political power except as a last 
resort.’ That is what the role of his Sarva Seva Sangh, 
the establishment of which Vinoba Bhavq engineered fol- 

245prem Bhasin, “Twentiflve Years of Bhoodan,” Janata, op cii, 
pp 34-35. 

246jayaprakash wrote Prison Diary during his detention after the 
imposition of emergency on 25 June 1975. 

*4^Jayaptak;ash Naraya:^ Prison Diary, op cit, p 32. 
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lowing Gandhi’s death, was expected to be. For reasons 
best known to him, Vinoba assigned an entirely different 
role to the Sangh.” 

Replying, Jayaprakash said: '1 hesitate to criticise a 
person like Vinoba Bhave. But 1 think the basic reasons 
for his failure were that he separated politics, even party 
politics, from the rest of his efforts to change society and 
that the methods he used were a basic departure from 
Gandhiji’s. Also, I think that Vinoba has been a prisoner 
of his own words. He created ^ peculiar situation by say¬ 
ing that he had achieved his goal, and now his work in 
this field was finished and he would go to the moral and 
spiritual spheres of Ufe. 

"I think it was too early for him to say that. Because he 
rccdly had not achieved his goal; he had not created a 
force in society '^*^—^the Sarva Seva Sangh was there but 
it was not entirely his creation. He tried to use it, but by 
insisting that the Sangh must not have anything to do 
with politics, particularly party politics, he in a sense 
made it ineffective as an instrument of social change, 
including political change. I do not know whether I am 
fair to Vinoba in saying this, but this is what I feel.’’^^^ 

Splitting the socialist movement, Jayaprakash had tur¬ 
ned to Vinoba, who was said to be the very image of 
Gandhi. But it did not take Jayaprakash long to bQ con¬ 
vinced of the irrelevance of the bhoodan-sarvodaya move¬ 
ment, of the fact that Vinoba was a false prophet. Jaya¬ 
prakash could not be faulted for this. At every critical 
point Vinoba made it clear he would do nothing that 
might place him on the wrong side of authority. When the 
most crucial test came on 25 June 1975, Vinoba, true to 
himself, stood by the government, unashamedly characte¬ 
rising the emergency anushasan parva (a course of disci¬ 
pline). 

The implication of what Jayaprakash said was that 
248Emphasis added. 

2+®Jayaprakanh Narayan, ‘True Socialism Believes In the Good 

of All,’* Sunday, Calcutta, Vol 6, issue 15, 25, June 1978, p 21. 
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Vinoba had, as a matter of policy, divorced himself from 
Gandhian ideology, abandoning in the process the concept 
of satyagraha, nonviolent resistance to evil and all that 
went with it. Without disputing this, it could well be said 
that if Vinoba had been remiss in what ought to have 
been his duty so was Jayaprakash. Jayaprakash too had 
never since independence used the splendid Gandhian tool 
of satyagraha, notwithstanding the fact that there had 
been innumerable occasions when it could very justifiably 
have been used. 

Jayaprakash’s assessment of Vinoba and bhoodan may at 
this point be contrasted with his understanding of the 
Jana Sangh and its concept of politics for an insight into 
this complex personality. If ithe Jana Sangh, faithfuls are 
"fascists I too am a fascist,” who could have declared this 
braggingly in early 1975? Particularly, when the Jana 
Sangh was known to make a fetish of its anti-secular- 
obscurantist-authoritarian political ideology. Who but a 
morbidly communalist Hindu, one would probably say. 
No, it was none other than Jayaprakash who could take 
credit for the statement. According Ijo the 6 March 1975 
issue Motherland, the Jana Sangh mouthpiece, Jayapra¬ 
kash made the statement when addressing the 20th annual 
conference of the Jana Sangh held in New Delhi. 

The good conduct certificate without blemish which 
Jayaprakash handed out to the Jana Sangh, the political 
arm of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), shocked 
his friends and puzzled his enemies. How could Jayapra¬ 
kash go on record with that statement, people wondered? 
After all, he had apparently come to be recognised! as a 
symbol of reason and rationality, of principled politics, of 
morally, absolute and total. Much as reasonable people 
fondly believed that it was no more than a slip of the 
tongue and that Jayaprakash would not allow any ex* 
traneous considerations to influence him to defend the 
Jana Sangh, he did not retract the statement, which com¬ 
munal forces treasured as the most impressive credentials 
they could ask for. 

question naturally arises: Why did he confer res- 
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pectability on the Jana Sangh—^RSS combine? Did he do 
this in a fit of temper? Was he not aware of the hideous 
nature of the ideology this outfit had inscribed on its 
escutcheon? Let us take the last question first. A negative 
answer to it would almost amount to calling Jayaprakash 
a moron. For he knew much better than most Indians 
what the Jana Sangh—RSS fraternity stood for, the threat 
and the challenge it posed to society. And communal for¬ 
ces of every hue and shade in contemporary India could 
not find a more implacable enemy, except Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, than him. 

To get the point one has only to run one’s eyes over the 
not so distant past. In his presidential address to the Second 
National Convention Against Communalism on December 
28-29, 1968 Jayaprakash said: "India being a country of 
many religions, almost every religious community has its 
own brand of communalism. They are all pernicious, but 
Hindu communalism is more pernicious than! the others... 
Hindu communalism can easily masquerade as Indian 
nationalism and denounce all opposition to it as being anti¬ 
national... Some like the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
might do it openly by identifying the Indian nation with 
Hindu Rashtra... When the Sangh was under a shadow 
after Gandhiji’s murder there were many protestations 
about its being entirely a cultural organisation. But app- 
rently emboldened by the timidity of the secular forces 
it has thrown its veil away and has emerged as the real 
power behind, and controller of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh. 
The secular protestations of the Jana Sangh will never 
be taken seriously unless it cuts the bonds which tie it so 
firmly to the RSS machine. Nor can RSS be treated as a 
cultural organisation so long as it remains the mentor and 
effective manipulator of a political party,” 

He did not let the matter rest here. Referring toi "RSS 
itself,” he observed that "if it has the, good of India at 
heart it should convert itself from a narrow-minded Hindu 
organisation to a broadbased Indian organisation and 
admit into ranks the young from all communities and 
train them...to be disciplined, loyal and united citizens of 
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India. They [RSS] would earn .the gratitude of India if 
they did that, but if they persist in their present politics 
and happen to make headway they will most certainly 
kill the soul of Hindu Dharma and sap the foundation of 
the nation.” 

Jayaprakash was not oblivious of the potential for mis¬ 
chief of other facets of the problem of communalism. In 
the course of the same speech he said: *T have time only 
for one more religious communalism, that of Muslim com¬ 
munalism, Certain facts of Indian history and misinterpre¬ 
tations of Islam, coupled with reaction to Hindu communa¬ 
lism, have produced a type of Muslim communalism that 
is becoming a danger both to the Muslims themselves and 
to the country. There is one body that I would like to 
identify particularly as a source of such danger—^I mean 
the Jamaat-e-Islami.”^®° At the same time, he wanted it 
to be clearly understood that minority communalism was 
not only a response to Hindu communalism but also would 
grow in volume ’'if Hindu Rashtra and not Bharatiya Rashtra 
becomes the goal of the predominant Hindu community. 

Even as temptation of the politics of power induced the 
so-called redicals to hunt for areas of agreement with com¬ 
munal forces, Jayaprakash did not slacken his crusade 
against the Jana Sangh-RSS complex. Hamstrung as he 
was not by the exigencies oirealpolkik, he did notallow 
the lure of the immediate gains to obfuscate the distant 
ideal. He needed no prompting to appreciate that the re¬ 
morseless logic of the political philosophy of the Jana 
Sangh-RSS coaxial would necessarily keep it tied down 
to the narrow path, occasional detours apart, marked out 
by M S Golwalkar, who became sarsanghchak (supreme 
leader) of RSS in 1940 after the death of its founder K B 
Hedgewar. Golwalkar died in 1973. 


2B0Jayaprakash Narayan, "A Disease,” Nation Building in India 
(ed) Brahmanand, date not mentioned, Navachetna Prakashan, 
Varanasi, 132-34. 

25ljayaprakaSh Narayan, “Concept of Nationhood,” National Con¬ 
vention on Unity and Democracy, date not mentioned, Com- 
.fttittee for National Convention, New Delhi, p 16. 
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Whatever might be his other faults, Golwalkar could 
never be accused of being less than brutally frank when 
it came to RSS objectives. As he put it in his book we or 
Our National Defined: "The non-Hindu peoples in Hindu- 
sthan must cither adopt the Hindu culture and language, 
must learn to respect and hold in reverence Hindu religion, 
must entertain no idea but those of glorification of the 
Hindu race and culture...they must not only give up their 
attitude of intolerance and ungratefulness towards this 
land and its agelong traditions but must also cultivate the 
positive attitude of love and devotion instead... In a word, 
they must cease to be foreigners, or may slay in this poun- 
try, wholly subordinated to the Hindu nation, claiming 
nothing, deserving no privileges, far less any preferential 
treatment—^not even citizens’ rights. ”*52 

Gowalkar’s misunderstanding of history convinced him 
that, as he stated in his book Bunch of Thoughts^ "all those 
communities that are staying in this land yet are not true 
to its salt, have not imbibed its culture, do not lead the 
life which this land has been unfolding for so many cen¬ 
turies, do not believe in its philosophy, in its national 
heroes, and in all that this land has been standing for, 
are, to put it briefly, foreign to our national life. And the 
only real, abiding and glorious national life in this holy 
land of Bharat has been of the Hindu people." 

This indeed has echoes of the thoughts of another man 
who strove hard to put human civilisation in reverse gear. 
In the! pages of Mein Kampf, Adolf Hitler harangues that 
"it is the Aryan who has furnished the great building 
stone and plans for the edifices of all human progress." 
And in Bunch of Thoughts one comes across Golwalkar 
tubthumping to sell his brand of Herrenyolk cult that 
"the origin of our people is unknown to scholars of his¬ 
tory. In a way we are anadi, without a beginning, or we 
existed when there was no need of any name. We were 
the good, the enlightened people. We were the people 
who knew about the laws of nature, the laws of the spirit. 

^ssQuoted in Trevor Drieberg and 3arala Jag Mohan, op cit, p 62. 
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We had brought into actual life almost everything ithat 
was beneficial to mankind. Then the rest of humanity 
were just bipeds and so no distinctive name was given to 
us. Sometimes in trying to distinguish our people from 
others we were called 'the enlightened — the Aryas — and 
the rest the Mlechasl^^ Golwalkar could be heard to say in 
1939 that "the national pride of the German is the talk of 
the whole world. The Germans drove out of their coun¬ 
try the Jews only in order to maintain their racial and 
cultural purity. Germany has also shown that it is very 
difficult for fundamentally different races to live together. 
This is a lesson which India could learri and profit by.”^®^ 

With the passage of time there was an evident hardening 
of this pathological attitude of RSSi to non-Hindus. No 
Indian who had not lost his reason could afford to ignore 
this. Small wonder that Jayaprakash ftelt perturbed. 
Wliilo elaborating his views oil the genesis of communal 
conflict he said in an interview with a journalist in Octo¬ 
ber 1969: "There are well-organized Hindu bodies like 
RSS — there may be several others — who are extreme 
and militant communalists, who believe in a Hindu nation, 
who think that Hindus alone are the sons of the soil and 
that Muslims are aggressors and enemies. Some of them 
may be leaders and; members of the Jana Sangh ... The 
RSS organisation is like an iceberg, a part of it is visible, 
the greater part invisible. It is a secret or semi-secret 
organisation, certainly not a cultural organisation. I am 
sure there are other less known groups spreading the same 
kind of poison. This ceaseless propaganda is like stocking 
dry powder in the community, and when a match is struck 
there is an explosion.”^®® 

Between then and March 1975 and Jana Sangh-RSS 
brotherhood was not known to have gone through such 
an alchemic process as could have enabled it to listen to 


^®*Quoted in Trevor Drieberg Four Jaces of Subversion, published 
by Trevor Drieberg, 1975, pp 11-13. 

254 Quoted in Trevor Drieberg and Sarala Jag Mohan, op cit; p 116. 
^^^Jayaprakash Narayan, 'Tndia-Haters Behind Communal Riots," 
Nation Building etc, op cit, p 187. 
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reason. That being so, how can one account for Jayapra- 
kash's changed attitude towards the communal outfit 
which he had branded as the most harmful element in 
society? Two plausible explanations could be there. For 
one thing, Jayaprakash was in a hurry, considering the 
fast developing political crisis in the country. For another, 
Jayaprakash was almost persuaded that the alchemy of 
struggle would bring about a qualitative change in the 
ideas and attitudes of the political parties. One cannot 
however avoid dravnng the conclusion that the compul¬ 
sion of events prevailed upon him to put a premium on 
expediency. Circumstances alter cases and Jayaprakash, 
who had all along apparently insisted on sticking to the 
straight path of principled politics and whose major pre¬ 
occupation had been the question of ends and means, 
seemed to have caved in when he should have .stood most 
firmly for his principles. 

It is another matter that he did not take long to realize 
that he was out in his reckoning. Immediately after the 
March 1977 parliamentary election it became obvious that 
the period of sweet reasonableness was over. The suc¬ 
cession of events confirmed that RSS had not changed a 
whit, that it was determined to play an obstructive role. 
And Jayaprakash woke up to the stark reality that his 
concept of total revolution would be reduced to a mockery 
if the Janata Party continued to associate itself with any 
variety of communalism. 

Soon after his return from the US, where he had gone 
for medical treatment, Jayaprakash observed that RSS 
was a malignant growth in the body politic of the country. 
In an interview to Samayika Varta, a weekly); on 13 Sep¬ 
tember 1977, he said that RSS had no justification to conti¬ 
nue its separate existence "in the changed circumstances.” 
Speaking in the same vein, he stated: *Tn the course of my 
contact with RSS leaders as well as cadres, 1 have noticed 
a change in their outlook. They no longer have a feeling 
of animosity towards other communities. But in their 
heart of hearts they still believe in the concept of Hindu 
Rashtray 
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And he advised RSS to "'disband itself and merge with 
the youth and cultural organisations of the Janata Party.” 
If that was not possible, RSS should at least "open its 
doors to members of all communities, including Muslims 
and Christians, and make it possible for members of all 
castes and communities, including Harijans, Muslims and 
Christians, tot hold the highest office in the organisation. ’ 
He also suggested that RSS front organisations should join 
the Janata Parly’s front organisations. "If this is not 
done,” Jayaprakash warned, "there will be great potential 
for discord and conflict in future.” 

He reminded RSS members that he had good hope that 
"they will give up the concept of Hindu Rashtra and adopt 
in its place that of Indian nationhood, which is a secular 
concept and embraces all communities living in India,”2'’® 
His hopes however withered much before he died but not 
the mischief his alliance with the Jana' Sangh had caused. 

To return to the point. All his political experiments 
notwithstanding, Jayaprakash had acquired a chrisma 
that was second only to that of Prime Minister Nehru. 
That he could take certain things for granted, harbour a 
feeling of inviolability and that his words and deeds reflec¬ 
ted an assurance that the exercise of the right to dissent 
and to protest would not invite the dreaded early morning 
knock on the door reflected in a way the relatively relaxed 
political climate that obtained in the country, thanks 
largely to Nehru. Jayaprakash did have a voice in almost 
every issue of national importance; he lodged a protest 
whenever he thought fit to do so; and both the opposition 
and the ruling Congress gave him a hearing. If the oppo¬ 
sition did not deny his preeminence, Nehru (Jayaprakash 
and Nehru maintained communication with each other till 
Nehru died) was loath to ignore him. Jayaprakash had 
come to be looked upon as the tallest among the country’s 
elder statesmen. 

But this does not suggest that Jayaprakash was intent on 
living up to what was generally expected of him. What 

256 The Hindustm Times, New Delhi, 14 Sq;jtember 1977, 
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was really hurting was his inability, deliberate or not, to 
take a total view of the realities on the ground. His stance 
on men and events often created the impression that there 
was a yawning gulf between him and objectivity. This 
was amply reflected in his attitude to two international 
issues in which India was involved in the early 1960s. One 
was India’s military action to liberate the territory that 
had remained under Portuguese occupation for centuries. 
This came in for severe criticism by Jayaprakash. 

In the name of nonviolence, international peace and 
moral-ethical values he condemned India’s military ac¬ 
tion to recover this territory. According to him, this com¬ 
promised India’s declared policy of peaceful resolution of 
international problems. That bis approach to the issue 
coincided with that of most NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation) member-countries was nothing for sur¬ 
prise. What Walter Crocker, sometime Australia’s diplo¬ 
matic representative in India, said regarding the issue is 
interesting. He was of the opinion that "most foreign diplo¬ 
mats...had not expected...such an outburst of nationalism 
of the crude tribal sort” as most Indians had allegedly 
exhibited over the recovery of the Portuguese-held terri¬ 
tory in India. Although "very few Indians at any level 
protested against it,” Crocker was gratified that "J P 
Narayan was one of the leaders who did.”*®^ 

Nehru was the target of Jayaprakash’s biting criticism 
of India’s policy towards Portugal’s colonial possession in 
India. Th irony of it was that Jayaprakash had in the past 
found fault with Nehru for his failure to recover the 
Portuguese-held territory in India. He also quoted Gandhi, 
who supported Lohia when he first took up the cause of 
Portugal’s colonial possessions in India, to strengthen the 
point that Nehru had been remiss in his duty. 

The other incident was China’s aggression against India, 
otherwise called the India-China border dispute, and the 
resultant occupation of a sizable chunk of Indian territory, 

257Walter Croker, Nehru: A Contemporary's Estimate, George 

Allen and Unwin , London, 1966, p 123. 
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In keeping with his newly acquired penchant for inter¬ 
national pacifism Jayaprakash observed, referring to the 
Indian territory China had seized, that ”China has not for 
once said that she is occupying other people’s territories. 
Both India and China lay claims to the land. China says 
she has not committed aggression and from her point of 
view she may be right.” 

In the circumstances it was advisable, Jayaprakash said, 
that "at least we could make an effort as an earnest of 
our goodwill to find some impartial judges or arbitrators 
in whom both of us [India and China] have trust and 
refer tlys boundary issue to them.”^'^ About two years 
later, as Crocker put it approvingly, Jayaprakash "sugges¬ 
ted amongst other things that India should offer to lease 
Aksai Chin [already under Chinese occupation] to 

China.”259 

Referring to the India-China border issue in a speech 
at Madras on 29 June 1964, Jayaprakash said: "It is not 
old maps and treaties that will decide the issue. What is 
needed is a political settlement, a compromise. India must 
recognise China’s interests. China needs Akasi Chin... 
China likewise must understand and appreciate India’s 
casc.’’^®° 

Whether or not one agrees with Jayaprakash’s prescrip¬ 
tion one would respect his view he had been frank about 
it, if he really believed that China was not guilty of per¬ 
fidy. Available evidence however would indicate that 
there was considerable discrepancy between Jayaprakash’s 
public posture and personal belief. His public utterances 
were at variance with his private understanding of China 
and its international conduct. This would be clear from 
his letter of 25 January 1963 to Nehru: "A Chinese friend 
of mine, Mr Chang Kuo-sin...is here for a few days. He... 
has been connected with me through the Afro-Asian Coun¬ 
ts* Jayaprakash Narayan, “India in the World Community,” 

Three Basic Problems of Free India, op cit, pp 46-47. 

259 Crocker, op cit, p 159 

9®0JayapralM(sh Narayan, “The Role of Sarvodaya,” Towards 
Totai, Revolution, Vol 2, op cit, p 299 
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cil,26i which we established primarily to fight for Tibet. 
Chang has come here on behalf of the Formosa Govern¬ 
ment and President Chiang Kai-shek. 

'T think it is important...that you meet him and hear 
him patiently and sympathetically... His is a straight¬ 
forward proposition. Both India and Taiwan are up 
against the same enemy. They need not become formal 
allies and India may not give up her nonalignment. But 
yet he and Taiwan ftiel that they can help India in many 
vital ways. You maj*^ spurn this help (I hope you won’t), 
but you should meet Chang...give his submission serious 
thought. The challenge of China is a long-l'omi one and 
it has little to do with our borders. China will not be 
satisfied with anything else than to see the whole of Asia 
turn to Chinese communism. India is the most powerful 
obstacle in her path and she cannot rest unless the obs¬ 
tacle is removed. We have to fight against that danger 
in our own way, without giving up our basic principles 
and values. But Chang and Taipeh are not even expect¬ 
ing, much less demanding, it.”^® 

It would not be beside the point to say that Nehru’s 
reply to the letter, dated 25 January 1963, despite all the 
public demonstration of Jayaprakash’s misconceived paci¬ 
fism and self-righteousness, was a, candid reaffirmation of 
his cordial and affectionate relations with Jayaprakash. 
Without making the least effort to be diplomatic or avoid 
meeting Chang Kuo-sin, although he knew that this 
might cause him both personal and public embarra.ssment, 
Nehru said among other things: "You refer to a Chinese 
friend of yours Mr Chang Kuo-sin. I shall gladly sec him 
if you so wish... I am afraid I am rather heavily occupied 
for the next few day.s. He can see me at 3.30 p.m. on the 

Jayaprakash was chairman of the Afro-Asian Council, establish¬ 
ed in 1959 at a conference he had convened. The Afro-Asian 
Council's major preoccupation was to compaign for the "libera¬ 
tion" of Tibet, which China had occupied in 1950 
262 See Appendix L for copy of Jayaprakash Naroyan’s letter to 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the original of which is with Nehru Memo¬ 
rial Museum and Library, New Delhi. 
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31st January in my office in the External Affairs Minis- 

try/’263 

Even as Jayaprakash was engaged in confidential busi¬ 
ness with Nehru, a queer kind of politicking was afoot 
at another level. J B Kripalani, notionally a Praja Socialist 
leader at that time, took the initiative to convene a meet¬ 
ing of some of the country’s most vocal and otherwise 
esteemed senior citizens, albeit of widely divergent politi¬ 
cal views, including the first President of India, Rajendra 
Prasad, first Indian Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
K M Cariappa, first Indian Governor-Genera? C R Raja- 
gopalachari, M R MasanP®'* and Jayaprakash. 

As Kripalani explained,^®® the object of the proposed 
conclave was to review the disquieting developments conse¬ 
quent upon ,the Chinese aggression and government’s re¬ 
action to them. Apparently Kripalani’s letter had nothing 
in it that could be taken exception to. It would in fact 
have been less than natural if men like Kripalani had not 
been concerned about the disturbing aftermath of Chinese 
aggression. But then this exercise was not as innocent as 
the letter might suggest. 

The idea behind it was to orchestrate a move to put 
Prime Minister Nehru in the dock for his alleged mis¬ 
management of the nation’s affairs and the resultant fai¬ 
lure to defend national interests. The proposed get-together 
was part of the post-Chinese aggression manoeuvres to 


-63 See Appendix H for copy of Jawaharlal Nehru’s letter to 
Jayaprakash Narayan. Also see Appendix M for photocopy of 
Jayapralca.sh Narayan’s reply, dated 27 January 1963, to 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s letter mentioned above. The originals of 
both letters are with Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 
New Delhi. 

26+A longtime friend of Jayaprakash Narayan, M R Masani had 
no patience with radical politics or nonalignment. See Appen¬ 
dix N for copy of his letter of 4 February 1963, which explains 
Itself, !to Jayaprakash Narayan. The original of the letter is with 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New DelhL 
26® See Appendix O for copy of J B Kripalani’s letter along with 
the list of inivitees; to Jayaprakash Narayan; the original of 
which is with Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New 
Delhi. 
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cut down Nehru to size, if possible remove him from office. 
Granted that this did not necessarily go always against 
the rules of the game of parliamentary democracy. Still 
it would be difficult to explain Jayaprakash’s association 
with it, particularly considering his proclaimed field of 
interest and activity and intimate relations with Nehru. 

Elesewhere however a plausible explanation of Jayapra¬ 
kash’s posture might be had. It should be remembered 
that he was very much in the thick of active politics on a 
scale no other opposition leader could even conceive. In 
spite of his repeated emphasis on his withdrawal from 
partisan politics, the evils of the party system, and parlia¬ 
mentary democracy, and the unique promise of bhoodan- 
sarvodaya, he could appreciate that his role in politics 
would remain marginal unless he could speak from a posi¬ 
tion of strength. He knew hei would never be able tof ac¬ 
quire this until, first, he had a tool he could use at will 
and, secondly. Congress could be thoroughly softened up. 

Jayaprakash’s problem was the image he had projected 
of himself—a stern moralist-puritan who, like Gandhi, 
had no use for power personally but was determined to 
reconstruct society through clean and honourable methods. 
He had to preserve that image and yet go about his scheme 
of politics. In a situation like this he could not always 
spare himself the agony of a double standard. Therefore 
Nehru had to be hit when the Chinese aggression left him 
in a vulnerable position. If this could not be reconciled 
with Jayaprakash’s supplication to Nehru at the same time 
it could not be helped. Or so would Jayaprakash appear 
to suggest. 

Of a piece with this were his, interminable efforts to 
ensure that PSP, which continued .to enjoy his trust and 
patronage, did not disintegrate because of its disoriented 
politics and internal contradictions. The third general elec¬ 
tion in 1962 had left PSP in a state of near-rout. It had 
got bogged down in expedient politics through compromtise, 
temporising and summitry. The objective of building a 
"socialistic pattern of society,” which Congress accepted at 
its Avadi session, also contributed to the process of PSP’s 
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dispersal. 

Disillustioned by PSP’s politics of drift on the one hand 
and encouraged on the other by the Avadi resolution of 
Congress a good number of members, including Chandra 
Shekhar, left the party to join Congress. So did Asoka 
Mehta, though not formally yet, by accepting a seat on 
the official Indian delegation to the United Nations and 
deputy chairmanship of the Planning Commission. This 
precipitated a crisis in PSP, threatening it with disintegra¬ 
tion. 

Jayaprakash, who had unequivocally denounced the 
party system and parliamentary democracy, thought noth¬ 
ing of intervening in PSP’s crisis. If Asoka Mehta fell 
free to seek his advice,*®® Jayaprakash also for his own 
set of reasons did not disoblige him. The fact is Jayapra¬ 
kash could not act otherwise, for his primary consideration 
was the survival of PSP. How deeply he was involved in 
PSP politics would be evident from the letter its chairman, 
S M Joshi, wrote to Jayaprakash on 28 September 1963 
and his letter of 8 February 1964, to Asoka Mehta.*®^ 


266see Appendix P for copy of Asoka Mehta’s letter of 12 Sep- 
ftember 1903 to Jayaprakash Narayan, the original of which is 
with Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi. 

267 See Appendix Q for copy of S M Joshi’s letter to Jayaprakash 
Narayan and Jayprakash Narayan’s letter to Asoka Metha, the 
loriginals of which are with Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library, New Delhi. 
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Search for an alternative Power 

Centre 

For a while it seemed that Jayaprakash’s attitude to 
Congress, particularly after Lai Bahadur Shastri took over 
as prime minister after Nehru’s death in 1964, had ac- 
ejuired a certain rigidity that was rather unlike him. His 
criticism of the ruling party became louder and more 
harsh. One reason for this was presumably^ his not quite 
comfortable relations with Shastri. Between them there 
was little of the warmth, cordiality and tolerance which 
marked Nehru’s relations with Jayaprakash. Unlike Nehru, 
Shastri was chary of granting himi then status of an elder 
statesman who evinced most of the characteristics of an 
unlimited personality. 

Something appeared to have changed somewhere with 
the return of a Nehru, that is Indirai Gandhi, to the seat 
of power after the death of Shastri in January 1966. This 
development also marked the beginning of the most turbu¬ 
lent decade of India’s post-independence history. This de¬ 
cade was destined to see the beginning of a process of 
churning which would eventually reveal all the strengths 
and weaknesses of the national polity as well as those of 
Jayaprakash. 

Relations between Jayaprakash and Indira Gandhi de¬ 
serve more than just contextual reference. Much of what 
happened in the years between Indira Gandhi’s assuming 
the reins of goverment in 1966 and the declaration of 
emergency in' 1975 could be traced to Jayaprakash’s rela¬ 
tions with her at a given point of time. Available evidence 
would indicate that Jayaprakash tried hard to establish a 
working relationship with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 

The image he projected in the initial stage was that of 
an understanding elder statesman who could rise above 
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partisan consideration when the enlightened interests of 
the nation were concerned.. That this did not go unrecipro¬ 
cated is a matter of record. Yet before the decade was over 
the country’s two most powerful and charismatic persona¬ 
lities were on a collision course. 

The consequences of this were disastrous for the coun¬ 
try. The confrontation between Jayaprakash and Indira 
Gandhi further embittered the people and added to their 
misery, not to speak of emasculating the democratic fabric 
of the polity. Any dispassionate assessment of this convul¬ 
sive event is not possible because we are much too near 
it. The wound it inflicted has yet to heal, the memory of 
it lingers, and credibility is far from restored. 

Sometime after Indira Gandhi became prime minister, 
Jayaprakash spoke his mind in the course of a convocation 
address to Delhi University on 23 December 1966. Refer¬ 
ring to the growing tempo of student unrest in different 
parts of the country, he expressed views which ran coun¬ 
ter to the opposition parties’ thinking on student power, 
the students role in politics and the widespread agitation, 
often violent, that marked the academic scene in those 
days. 

Jayaprakash’s message to the student community, which 
was in a rebellious mood, would seem to suggest that he 
had suddenly changed tack. As he put it, ”if such events 
[the reference was to the student unrest] go on recurring 
more or less in the same pattern as hitherto, they would 
destroy not only every edifice of education and with it the 
student community but also destroy eventually the coun¬ 
try itself.” 

What he said on the role of political parties in student 
affairs could not possibly have found many takers. He con¬ 
ceded that "college and university students have every 
ri^ to participate in politics, and political parties may 
have their student branches or sections.” But political 
parties, Jayaprakash emphasised, "should not interfere 
with purely student affairs...the spheres of students* 
unions and of student branches of political parties must 
be kept distinct and separate.” 
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It was not unlikely, Jayaprakash felt, that "one of the 
factors behind violence is the planned action of political 
parties which hope to gain from spreading chaos and 
anarchy.” This of course did not negate tiie fact, as he 
understood it, that "more often it is the expression of des¬ 
peration caused by the failure of authority to respond to 
peaceful ways of representation and protest. Too often 
there has been evidence that authority moves only when 
violence is out on the sereets.” 

It was deplorable, Jayaprakash observed, that the stu¬ 
dent community had been given "no ideal which can lift 
them up from the mud of parochialism and provincialism 
and which can provide them with a channel for self-ex¬ 
pression and adventure in living... The students experi¬ 
ence no involvement in the gigantic tasks of national re¬ 
construction.” But so far as he could see there was a 
silver lining to the cloud and "happily the times seem to 
be propitious again.” 

He felt that "the steadily deteriorating economic, social, 
political and moral condition of the country with the 
fatality of bandhs [contrast this with Jayaprakash’s re¬ 
peated calls for bandhs of ever* lengthening duration in 
1974-75] and senseless acts of violence have created a 
healthy disgust with politics and compelled people in diffe¬ 
rent walks of life to turn their thoughts to constructive 
channels and to ask what they themselves could do to 
help.” 

He advised the student community not to let things go 
by default. Students would do well to take thought for 
such "nation-building” activities as would "fill the empti¬ 
ness of their lives and give them an ideal to work and 
fight for.” To do this however, Jayaprakash said, it was 
"not necessary for a single student to leave his school or 
college.” For "the task is to draw students into the main¬ 
stream of national life, which is not politics but reconstruc- 
tion.” 26 « 


268 Jayaprakash Narayan, “Student Unrest,” Towards Total Revo^ 
lutUHifi Vol 3; op cit, pp 41, 46-47, 46-51. 
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Was this the harangue of a rebel? Would any ruler, let 
alone others, take exception to .this? For that matter, what 
Jayaprakash told the country’s students and youth a 
couple of years later could easily pass for undiluted wis¬ 
dom. Addressing Magadh University convocation on 19 
January 1969, Jayaprakash said: "Take again the so- 
called youth revolt. While our young men strike a number 
of revolutionary postures, such as when they launch a 
strike, rend the sky with revolutionary slogans, beat up 
bus conductors and policemen, burn cars and lorries, and 
commit other acts of similar nature, they remain conserva¬ 
tive at heart when it comes to more serious things, such 
as caste feeling and behaviour, taking of dowry in marriage 
and, if they come from landowning families, in their atti¬ 
tude towards tenants and labourers.” 

Such a derisive and at the same time realistic assess¬ 
ment of the student community no opposition leader nor 
any ruling party elite could make and yet get away with 
it. But it was a diflfereut story when Jayaprakash did it. 
Both the opposition and the ruling party apparently agreed 
not to question his right to say or do things which might 
buy any other person a ticket to danmation. Jayaprakash 
made it clear that he had no patience with what was then 
being done in the name of a militant student movement 
ill the country: "Several observers have written about the 
so-called student revolt or unrest... Whatever the cause 
of the revolt there can be no doubt that it is doing grave 
injury to students and also to the nation. In the much 
advanced and affluent West, the damage done can be tole¬ 
rated, but in a poor and backward country like ours the 
paralysis and degradation of educational institutions can¬ 
not but push the country further backward.” 

Jayaprakash’s "appeal to the more farseeig and courage¬ 
ous students” was that they should "seek other ways of 
self-expression and self-development for improving the 
conditions of their education .”2®® These were sage words 

Jayaprakash Narayan, ^‘Education System in India,” ihid, pp 

53-54, 57 
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which obviously could not be expected to enthuse the 
student community then apparently in a bellicose mood al¬ 
most all over the country. His views on the slate of stu¬ 
dent affairs berating the widely prevalent notion of stu¬ 
dent power and the student role in politics could hardly 
be improved upon even by the most conservation segment 
of the establishment. 

Parenthetically, how different was his message to tiie 
student community some five years later. In the Bihar 
movement in 1974 he told an interviewer on 26 August 
1974 that "the students...are the soldiers of this movement 
and will have to be in the forefront; and it will be a set¬ 
back if they went back to their classes. So they should 
boycott classes. Even examinations should be boycotted. 

A few months later, on 5 October 1974, he said that he 
was "fully” prepared to "share [the] responsibility” with 
the students who along with the opposition parties "have 
taken a grave responsibiliy upon themselves by deciding 
to stop the running of railway trains in Bihar from October 
3 to 5.” 

What was more, Jayaprakash emphasised, "the aims of 
this movement can never be realised except by mass parti¬ 
cipation.” It was therefore incumbent upon "the activists 
of the movement [to] go to the masses and mobilise them 
to squat on the tracks...and if this is done in shifts through¬ 
out the day and night, all running of trains can be brought 
to a stand.still, blocking all the lines and throwing the en¬ 
tire railway system in the State out of gear.”^^^ 

This almost harked back to his appeal to the students 
to participate in the 1942 freedom struggle reminding 
them that they stood to "really gain and not to lose if 
you were to leave college for a year and throw yourself 
into the whirlpool of national life.”^^ The only difference 
between these two diametrically opposed positions was 

Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 26 August 1974 
2'^^ Jayaprakash Narayan, "Stop the Trains,” Towards Total Revo¬ 
lution, Vol 4, op Cit; pp 106-107 

^2 Jayaprakash Narayan, 'Blood Toil and Tears," Towards Total 
Revolution, Vol 3, ibid, p 27 
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that in 1942 the country, then a British colony, was en¬ 
gaged in a "do or die" freedom struggle and Jayaprakash 
was a Marxist revolutionary who felt no qualms about 
using violence if necessary. But in 1974 India! was a demo¬ 
cratic republic and Jayaprakash was committed to esta¬ 
blish a Gandhian society. 

The appeal to students in the 1970s for a repeat perfor¬ 
mance of what their elders had! done in 1942 was indeed 
an! incredible exercise. It was all right for him to stir the 
students to revolt. But could he justifiably insist on almoist 
an identical prescription in 1974? It seemed Jayaprakash 
had missed the perspective and the categories of his think¬ 
ing had apparently got badly mixed, up. However serious 
the political situation might have been in the mid-1970s 
it did not admit of being equated with the situation during 
the movst demanding and crucial phase of the nation’s 
struggle for freedom. Jayaprakash apparently refused to 
acknowledge that it was clearly as much a question of pro¬ 
portion, balance and logic as that of understanding and 
comprehension of ,the absolutely opposite nature of chal¬ 
lenges society faced in 1942 and 1974 respectively. More 
about it later. 

About the time Jayaprakash was counselling students to 
exercise moderation and take to constructive activities he 
made efforts to strike up a dialogue with Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi. His long letter of 23 June 1966, marked 
"strictly confidential,” .to Indira Gandhi, who had become 
prime miniser only a few months earlier, would make 
interesting reading for more than one reason. Written on 
his own initiative the eight-page letter was mainly devo- 
tec^ to acquainting the Prime Minister with his assessment 
of the Kashmir problem as well as his ideas on what might 
help to see it in its right perspective. 

A perusal of the letter would show that Jayaprakash 
took up the cudgels for Sheikh Abdullah, former Chief 
Minister of Kashmir, who was then in detention, request¬ 
ing Prime Minister Gandhi for his release. The letter would 
also speak well for his concern about the country, govern¬ 
ment’s credibility and of course about a very complex and 
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sensitive issue, that is Kashmir, which had been worrying 
the nation almost since independence. 

Another aspect of the letter was Jayaprakash’s apparent 
keenness to explain himself and his multifarious activities, 
for instance, his observation on Aksai Chin (already men¬ 
tioned), and his role in the Nagaland peace mission. The 
tone of the letter might suggest Jayaprakash’s eagerness 
to prove that he was not a spent force, an elder statesman 
at a loose end who had outlived his utility. Regretting 
other’s comments on his activities, he said: ''Nandaji 
[Gulzari Lai Nanda, then central cabinet member in 
charge of home affairs] seems to have told Shri R K Patil 
that Jayaprakash is ’completely out of touch with public 
sentiment’ on the question of Kashmir and Sheikh Abdul¬ 
lah. I suspect that more of your colleagues are of that 
view. I therefore want to offer a few comments to clear 
the air.” 

And then the letter took a rather surprising turn. Em¬ 
phatically he said that the motivated cormnents on his 
activities, circulated by "mostly crypto-communists and 
Hindu nationalists of all hues ... did not alienate Jayapra¬ 
kash from public sentiment.” What he further added to 
elaborate this would hardly conform to the image of the 
tallest and the most fearless among the Gandhians that 
he otherwise projected : "I make boltJ to say that except 
for you personally, there is no one in your government 
who is as constantly and widely in touch with the people 
as I.” 

Continuing he stated: "Almost daily I address public 
meetings, and invariably my experience has been that I 
am heard in pindrop silence, and afterwards people come 
to me to assure me that they had been completely misled, 
and if that was what I meant they were all for it. The only 
two of my meetings that were disturbed were in Delhi at 
the time of my visit to West Paki.stan and the trouble 
makers were RSS (Rashtriya Swyamsevak Sangh)' boys 
whose minds were closed. I am not saying that everyone 
who listens is persuaded, but I am saying that the views 
I propound with frankness and sincerity are far from 
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being out of touch with public sentiment.” 

Then the line Jayaprakash threw in to complete this 
part of the letter was not only unwanted but also in bad 
taste: "May I say here, without appearing; to flatter you, 
that} by your recent bold decisions you have shown that 
you are attempting to give the people courageous leader¬ 
ship?”^^® This might have tickled Indira Gandhi’s vanity 
but it did not embellish Jayaprakash’s image. 

The traffic in communication was neither a one-way 
nor a one-shot affair. The letters exchanged between 
Jayaprakash and Indira Gandhi would appear to indicate 
that they had a certain feeling of warmth and affection 
for each other. The Prime Minister’s reply, dated 2 August 
1966, to Jayaprakash’s letter of 17 July 1966 would sug¬ 
gest that, despite his past criticism, at times harsh, of 
Nehru and Congress he was not looked upon as an adver¬ 
sary of the regime. In the given context it was surely not 
a que.stion of routine for Indira Gandhi to accede to Jaya¬ 
prakash’s request for a meeting with Sheikh Abdullah, 
then in detention. 

Replying to Jayaprakash’s letter, Indira Gandhi said: 
”1 have no objection to your meeting Sheikh Sahib while 
you are in Kodaikanal. The Home Ministry are issuing 
necessary instructions in the matter. I am sure you will 
agree that it would not be desirable for your talks to find 
their way into the press or otherwise become public. Any 
public disclosure at this stage would not be helpful.” 

Jayaprakash did not feel at all inhibited to make 
approaches to her. For instance, in his letter to her, on 2 
September 1966, he said: 'T understand that you are com¬ 
ing to Bihar to see Vinobaji ... I am writing this to make 
two requests. If time permits, we would like you to address 
a public meeting at Pusa Road when you visit Vinoba. 
Bhai (Jawaharlal Nehru) always did that whenever he 


See Appendix R for copy of Jayaprakash Narayan’s letter of 23 
June 1966 to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, the original of 
which is with Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New 
Delhi 
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visited Vinoba at his camps.” 

The other request was also for a visit to a medical 
science research centre with which Jayaprakash was asso¬ 
ciated and of which the Bihar Chief Minister was chair¬ 
man, In Jayaprakash’s words, ‘’it is our desire that you 
be good, enough to pay a visit to the institute also.” And 
who could overlook the personal touch, the concern for 
her health that the letter conveyed: “Let me add ifliat 
while I have made the above requests, I would noti like 
you to consider them at all, should they* put undue strain 
on you. I mean this seriously, because your health is more 
important than anything else; so please do not hesitate to 
say no.”^^^ 

Maybe Jayapraka.sh’s efforts were to establish rapport 
with the regime, hoping that he might be able to persuade 
it to cooperate with him in his various social activities. It 
is not inconceivable that his assumption was that Indira 
Gandhi, not being a seasoned politician like the old guard 
that controlled the Congress organisation, might not be 
averse to getting his cooperation. 

In a general way, this might be of con.siderable assis¬ 
tance to him in his campaign for electoral reforms, re¬ 
structuring of the economy and against corruption. He 
might also have been encouraged to think that Indira Gan¬ 
dhi might not like to disappoint him, remembering his 
relations with Nehru and his wife Prabhavati’s very 
cordial and affectionate ties with her mother Kamala 
Nehru. 

On the other hand, Indira Gandhi’s calculations might 
have been that Jayaprakash’s services could be utilised 
when the occasion aro.se, considering his non-party status 
and commitment to public issues. It may not be farfetched 
to say that Jayaprakash was readily allowed to meet 
Sheikh Abdullah, then in detention, because she thought 


274 ,3^ Appendix S for copy of Jayaprakash Narayan-Indira 
Gandhi correspodence of 2 August, 2 September and 13 October 
1966, the originals of which are with Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library, New Delhi 
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he might be of some help in her search for a solution to 
the festering Kashmir problem. 

Although Jayaprakash maintained his dialogue with 
the Prime Minister he started thinking aloud in terms of 
the politics of consensus leading to a non-party national 
govTrnment as the only sensible response to the challenge 
of nation-building. The outcome of the fourth general 
election in February 1967 seemed to have made him at 
once happy and worried. He was happy because as a result 
of the opposition’s electoral success in some states the 
Congress "monolith was broken, never to b^ same again.” 
Another reason for his contentment was that "for believers 
in democracy, the fourth general election was at once a 
vindication and reassertion of their faith ... Above all, the 
general election has reassured the Indiani people not only 
about their country’s capacity for survival but also about 
its inner vitality and collective wisdom. 

To locate the cause for Jayaprakash’s worry it would be 
necessary to recollect the political scenei before the fourth 
general election. The three most important persons on the 
political horizon at that time were Prime Minister Gan¬ 
dhi, Lohia and Jayaprakash with their respective under¬ 
standing of the political situation, philosophiies and 
charismas. The opposition’s electoral success in a few 
states was largely the result of the work Lohia had done. 
Lohia wanted to build up his party, then called the Sam- 
yukta Socialist Party (SSP),^^® through mass movements, 
including mass struggles. 

Uncompromisingly opposed to Congress, Lohia could 
never be persuaded of the irrelevance of the party sys- 


275 On the basis of the statement Jayaprakash Narayan issued to 
the press on 13 March 1967, signed copy, dated 11 March 1967, of 
which Jayaprakash had given me. 

276 In spite of acute differences regarding ideology, objective and 
methods, PSP and SP merged to form the Samyukta Socialist 
Party in 1965 and that substantially on Lohia’s terms. This did 
not please Jayainrakash. PSP broke away from SSP the same 
year, one of the major reasons for which was Lohia’s equation 
of "aU-inclusive non-Congressism." 
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tern. Nor did he ever despair of tho possibility of the 
emergence of rationally organised, party-based opposition 
politids on the basis of a workable radical socioeconomic 
programme that could provide a viable alternative to 
Congress. His eagerness for building up people’s power 
was matched by his emphasis on harnesing it to the party. 

But the two general elections after the formation of the 
Socialist Party did not even remotely suggest that the 
foundation of the Congress monolith had much weakened. 
This plus his failure twice to get elected to parliament (he 
was finally elected in a 1963 by-election) ruffled Lohia 
not a little. His subsequent talks and actions bore signs of 
impatience, suggesting he was in a hurry. 

He seemed to have reconciled himself to the proposition 
that the Socialist Party would not be able to go it alone, 
that the situation demanded a certain amount of tactical 
manoeuvring. If Lohia’s policy of "all inclusive non- 
Congressism," which was formally adopted at the Socia¬ 
list Party’s Calcutta conference in December 1963, reflec¬ 
ted the compulsions of Indian politics, it also indicated 
his willingness to sup with the devil, of cour.se not without 
a long spoon, so that Congress might be dislodged from 
power. 

The importance of this shift in Lohia’s policy, with 
which socialist leaders like George Fernandes heartly dis¬ 
agreed, could easily be understood if it is examined in 
terms of his almost desperate bid to provide an alternative 
national focus to Congress. Without this, so ran Lohia’s 
argument, it would be impossible to break the Congress 
monopoly of power. Unless that could be done there was 
no chance of the opposition acquiring the credibility that 
it had graduated from the state of being merely notional, 
that it could, given popular sanction, replace Congress 
both at the national and the regional levels. 

The fourth general election would bear out that this had 
paid dividends. But Lohia did not rest on his oars. Nor 
did he refrain from chastising his own men, particularly 
those whom he had enabled to enticr the corridors of power 
in some states, for the slightest deviation from the difficult 
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path he had marked out. For Indian (socialism still had 
miles to go before it could usher in the promised millen¬ 
nium, Lohia reasoned. 

Indira Gandhi did not turn out to be the kind of politi¬ 
cal innocent that the aging and conservative Congress lea¬ 
ders, who had manoeuvered her for their choice of prime 
minister on the death of Shastri, thought she was. Much 
to their shock they soon found out that she could not be 
manipulated to do their bidding. 

Not only that, she meant to be primus inter pares. She 
was very power-conscious and determined to exert a firm 
grip on every lever of power. She made every effort to 
consolidate her position in the party, projecting herself as 
the only political leader who would deliver the goods. 

In the process she would stick at nothing to insinuate 
that, the opposition parties, be they rightist, leftist or 
centrist, were the stumbling-'block in the way of her im- 
ph'menting the good policies she was intent on. Indira 
Gandhi’s plus points were no fewer than her minus points. 
What with her appeal to populism, grasp of strategy and 
tactics and fine sense of timing, she could get her own way 
as often as not. She split the Congress Party vertically, 
gave a tough fight to the senior leaders who had the party 
organisation under their thumb so long and managed to 
make her vsegment of Congress stand on its own legs. 

The daring with which she faced a crop of perplexing 
problems, such as growing opposition within Congress, 
electoral setback and the resultant increase in the strength 
of the opposition parties, the police strike in Delhi, the 
Shiv Sena revolt in Maharashtra, secessionist politics in 
Andhra and a sickyly economy, did not go unnoticed by 
the people. Although her party was in a minority in par¬ 
liament after the 1969 Congress split, ishe kept the show 
going. 

In all this Indira Gandhi could count on the support of 
the opposition parties as well as of a good many unatta¬ 
ched politicians who were in the limelight. If as a matter 
of policy the Communist Party of India (CPI), as distinct 
fre^ the Communist Party of India, Marxist (CPIM), ex- 
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tended ta her, particularly after tho Congress split in 
1969, its support, certain other opposition parties, includ¬ 
ing a host of so-called left intellectuals, vied with each 
other to be on her right side. Also, in the initial stage, 
Jayaprakash was in a cooperative mood. 

According to Jayaprakash, who was then committed to 
various odd| causejs, his scheme of things did not exclude 
cooperation with the government, if that was possible. 
There was another factor which influenced his attitude 
towards Indira Gandhi. As Chandra Shekhar said in a 
long typed interview on 2 August 1980: "In my opinion, 
Jayaprakash always con.sidertd Mrs Gandhi the daughter 
of Jawaharlal Nehru or as the daughter of his elder bro- 
ther.”277 difference with Nehru notwithstanding, Jaya¬ 
prakash regarded him in this light. At this point Jaya- 
prakash’s role was akin to that of a self-appointed adviser 
to the nation on all matters but whose advice was rarely 
aded upon. The opposion, even PSP, did not' take him 
seriously and the government was not really interested in 
him, other, than selectively using his services when 
it was in its interests to do so. 

As has been earlier noliced, Jayaprakash felt satisfac¬ 
tion at the outcome of the fourth general election. His 
message to, the opposition parties would in a way vouch 
for this. But this was only part of the story. To get an 
idea of the other part we might recollect that the opposi¬ 
tion’s success at the polls was possible largely because of 
Lohia’s -spadework from 1963. 

In an effort to create a national alternative to Congress, 
Lohia had pushed on with his line of all-embracing non- 
Congressism, encourging the politics of united front to 
prevent splitting the opposition voteis. This success, though 
partial in creating an altemattve to Congress at the state- 
level, could not conceivably have pleased Jayaprakash 

Author—Chandra Shekhar taped interview, 2 August 1980. The 
tape of the interview and its transcript signed by Chandra 
Shekhar are with the author. Although reference to this inter¬ 
view will be made more than once subsequently, there will be 
no further mention of these deitails. 
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overmuch. 

This was presumably an important factor in some of 
hils political moves in this period. He had by now un¬ 
mistakably' returned to acttve politics. In spite of being 
gratified at the opposition’s electoral success, Jayaprakash 
continued to cultivate the regime, particularly Indira 
Gandhi. This was apparently done with a view to locating 
non-partisan issues and areas which merited cooperation 
between the ruling party and the opposition at both the 
national and regional levels. This was an aspect of his con¬ 
cept of consensus politics. 

The extent of his identification with the regime may 
easily be comprehended from his unqualified support to 
the official candidate for election to the office of president 
to succeed President S Radhakrishnan, who was due to re¬ 
tire in May 1967. The ruling Congress’ efforts to get the 
opposition parties to agree on a consensus candidate having 
failed, it nominated Zakir Husain, the retiring Vice- 
President, for the presidentship and V V Giri, a longtime 
trade union leader, for the office of Vice-President. 

The opposition parties on the other hand selected K 
Subha Rao, who was due to retire as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in July, for the presidentship. Although 
Subba Rao®'^® resigned his position after nomination, his 
decision to contest the presidential election drew adverse 
comments from a cross-section of the people, including 
Jayaprakash. That a sitting Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court should enter the arena of election politics was con¬ 
sidered detrimental conduct, morally, ethically and other¬ 
wise. But this had little effect on the opposition parties. 

This issue was of the utmost importance to Gandhi, 
placed as she was in a rather difficult (situation. Congress 
was no longer a cohesive force, schisms and cleavages hav- 

*^®Known for his conservative views, Chief Justice K Subba Rao 
sided with the majority opinion in the Goloknath decision up¬ 
holding that Parliament had no right to curtail or invalidate any 
at ffie fundamental rights enshrined in the constitu- 
tiiwtL The issue involved in the Goloknath case was the right to 
private property. 
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ing had done their job. The decline in the party’s superio¬ 
rity in numbexis in Parliament and various state legislatures 
made the problem more complicated. What with her not 
quite amicable relations with Congress president K Kamraj 
and the conservative party legislators’ uncertain attitude, 
she doubted whether she could depend on the strength of 
Congress alone to win the election. But she had to get 
Husain elected because she was in no position to risk 
being saddled with a president who might not see eye to 
eye with her on important matteits. The question of secula¬ 
rism was also involved, and she "made it a personal pres¬ 
tige issue to see that Dr Husain was elected. 

The least expected happened at another level. Jayapra- 
kaslh, who refused to entertain the idea broached by a 
number of non-communist opposition parties, including 
PSP, that he be a candidate for the oiBce of president, 
threw* himself into the breach. Apparently forgetting all 
about his public stand against the party system and his 
concept of partyless democracy, lokshakti and lokniti, he 
mounted a vigorous campaign for Husain, emphasising 
that his election to the presidency would strengthen, among 
other things, t|;^e forces of secularism. He issued strong 
statements flaying Subba Rao for his decision to contest. 
This, thought Jayaprakash, was an act of indiscretion, if 
not worse. He besought his friends in PSP to desert Subba 
Rao in favour of Husain; he also approached his other 
friends with identical requests. 

Rather harshly turning down Jayaprakash’s plea for 
support to Husain, S N Dwivedy, PSP member of Parlia¬ 
ment and leader of the party’s parliamentary group, said 
in hi^s letter of 24 April 1967 that he ought to know better 
than to do this. In Dwivedy’s own words: *T have a feeling 
that your [Jayaprakash’s] approach to this question has 
not been very objective from the very beginning." He 
charged that Jayaprakash had in his "anxiety...issued 
statements which are not based on facts.’* Indeed, said 
Dwivedy, "we did not expect this from you. The question 

p Rao, The ConoreM Splits;, op cit, p 51. 
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of secularism has also been brought [in] in order ito sup¬ 
port his [Husain’s] candidature, which is most unfortu¬ 
nate.” 

• Reminding Jayaprakash that it was ”not proper to bring 
personal considerations into this matter,” Dwivedy re¬ 
marked that the issue was “purely political and public.” 
He felt Jayaprakash might not “on calmer consideration... 
take such an aggressive stand as you have taken on this 
issue.” He regretted that “on this matter” PSP was un¬ 
able to “see eye to <eye” with Jayaprakash, stresising that 
“we do not like the manner in which you have jumped 
into the fray.”^*°. 

Two things were clear from Jayaprakash’s involve¬ 
ment in the presidential election. First, his exertions on 
behalf of Husain did not enhance Jayaprakash’s credibility. 
The argument that the issue had been decided on merits 
did not go far enough to acquit him of the charge of in¬ 
volvement in partisan politics. Secondly, Jayaprakash’s 
intercession for Husain helped Indira Gandhi in both her 
struggle inside Congress against a section of senior leaders 
and effort^ at image building outside. 

What could have been Jayaprakash’s calculations that 
induced him to swerve from his declared course? It may 
be that his initial satisfaction at the changed political 
scenario after the fourth general election subsequently 
gave place to a feeling of uneasiness. He perhaps felt dis¬ 
turbed by the emerging political developmets. The truth 
might have begun to dawn on him that the opposition 
parties’ electoral succetss, particularly in the Hindi-speak¬ 
ing heartland of the country, coudd be explained largely 
in terms' of the political line that Lohia had initiated. In¬ 
deed Lohia had enginnered the process of wearing down 
CongrBss. This presumably could not be comforting to 
Jayaprakash. 

2S0See Appendix T for copy of S N Dwivedy's letter of 
27 April 1967 to Jayaprakash Narayan as also of Jayapra¬ 
kash Narayan’s letter to a Nagaland Legislative Assembly 
member, the originals of which are with Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library, New Delhi. 
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In the circumstances, he might have argued that Husain’s 
defeat, more appropriately Prime Minister Gandhi’s likely 
failure to get her nominee to occupy the presidential seat, 
would bring in its train a whole lot of unpredictable deve¬ 
lopments, apart from reinforcing the opposition. This 
might eventually facilitate the emergence of an alterna¬ 
tive power centre, its character and composition being 
essentially determined by Lohia. Otherwise, it would be 
difficult to explain his sudden decision to make a moral 
issue of the presidential election, forgetting everything he 
had been preaching since his withdrawal from active poli¬ 
tics, and exert all his strength to defeat the opposition 
candidate. This was a trying experience for the opposition 
parties, particularly PSP. That Jayaprakash should, des¬ 
pite his criticiism of Congress and his expression of happi¬ 
ness over the opposition’s relative success in the fourth 
general election, make common cause with the Prime Mi¬ 
nister was yet another instance of his confused thinking. 

What baffled all, both the ruling Congress and the oppo¬ 
sition parties, was Jayaprakash’s brief for an all-party 
government of national consensus at the centre even as he 
held a brief for Husain. As has been earlier mentioned, 
some ttme before the fourth general election he started 
talking about the desirability of consensus politics in the 
given context. He firmly believed, only to regret it a few 
years later, that this could help the country to tide over 
the period of stress it was passing through. 

A note of urgency was added to it as the outcome of the 
general election apparently injected an element of uncer¬ 
tainty into the political scene. Jayaprakash repeated his 
suggestion that a national coalition government be formed 
at the centre to tackle the fast deteriorating socioeconomic 
situation in the country. He cautioned the people against 
being unreceptive to his advice. Failure to act upon his 
suggestion, Jayaprakafsh warned, might catch India in a 
cleft stick. 

As he put it in the course of a stJatement on 5 May 1967, 
just a day before Husain was elected: *lf there are no con¬ 
stitutional or political alternative to ensure stability at 
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the centre and the situation develops in such a way that 
the government is toppled, often it occurs to me that there 
is only one organised force which can fill the vacuum—the 
Army. I am not suggesting that the Army should do it. I will 
regret such a| situation being created. But if political parties 
do not have enough sense to prevent such a situation from 
arising, I would not blame the Army from stepping in.”*®* 
Men like Kripalani and C D Deshmukh (former Finance 
Minister in Nehru’s cabinet) joined forces with him. 

This no doubt indicated his rather [superficial under¬ 
standing of the situation, his lack of clear thinking. It was 
not therefore surprising that his stjatement would cause 
a commotion, but that! did not deter him from puxjsuing his 
line of mututal accommodation with the Prime Minister. 
His statement on the official language bill, which fell short 
of the Hindi zealots’ expectations, whould speak for this. 

If his letter, dated 10 December 1967, to Prime Minister 
Gandhi meant anything, he appreciated her stand on the 
i>ssue: 'T am taking the liberty of sending you a copy of 
another statement of mine—^this time on the official langu¬ 
age bill. This statement has stirred up quitei a storm in 
Patna, but all due [to] mischievous propaganda of some 
parties and Hindi organisations. I have been very happy 
to find the firmness with which you have withstood the 
opposition’s onslaught. ”2*2 Also, he kept President Husain 
posted with h^s views in the matter. 

President Husain’s reply, dated 11 December 1967, to 
Jayaprakash’s letter of 5 December expressed such lofty 
sentiments towards him as might excite the envy of even 
the most committed supporter of the regime: “Thank you 
for your letter of the 5th December and the enclosed state¬ 
ment. I have read the statement with great care and I do 


28iQudted in V B Kulkarni, The Indian Triumvirate: A Political 
Biography of Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Paitel and Pandit Nehru; 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1969, p 553 
88SSee Appendix U for copy of Jayaprakash Narayan's letter of 10 
December 1967 to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, the original 
of which is with Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New 
Delhi. 
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hope it will awaken people to their responsibility. Gandhiji 
had once called [Rabindranath] Tagore 'The Sential.’ I 
feel that is true of you today.”2®® And Indira Gandhi’s 
letter of 14 Dccembtr 1967 was a grateful acknowledge¬ 
ment of Jayaprakash’s service to tJie nation: "I should like 
to express my appreciation of your public statement con¬ 
demning recourse to violence and unconstitutional methods 
of agitation over the language issue. It was most welcome 
and timely... I am sorry that after the publication of your 
statement some misguided elements should have organised 
an unseemly demonstration against you. Such insensate 
behaviour is indefensible and will hardly promote the 
cause of Hindi,”^®* 

After Indira Gandhi became Prime Minister, Jayapra- 
kash dropped no hint anywhere which might suggest that 
he was an implacable enemy either of Congrqss or of the 
parliamentary system. Rather, he look it upon himself to 
lavish praise on India’s experiment with parliamentary 
democracy. It was baffling indeed to get the measure of this 
man. He categorically denounced party-based politics and 
parliamentary system not long before, and yet he did not 
think it contradictory to say, as he did in 1968, that "India’s 
parliamentai-y democracy, despite its many, faults, has 
proved to be a much greater success than was expected.” 

Not only that, "this success becomes the more striking 
when one takes into account the vast population of the 
country, its mass illiteracy, its bewildering diversities of 
languages, religions, castes and regional histories. Consider 
also the fact that it has been able to withstand the shock 
of Nehru’s death and that of Shastri’s soon after, as well 
as the shock of two wars with China and Pakistan, and two 


283See Appendix V for copy of President Zakir Husain’s letter 
of 11 December 1987 to Jayaprakash Narayan; the original of 
which is with Nehru Memorial Museum and Library New 
Delhi. 

284See Appendix W for copy of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s 
letter of 14 December 1967 to Jayaprakash Narayan; the original 
of which is with Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New 
Delhi. 
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severe droughts on lop of rising prices, mass poverty and 
unemployment, and unconscionable economic disparities 
and social disabilities.” He also vouched for the fact that 
’’the Indian political system does provide a genuine and 
credible outlet for mass disaffection and desire for change. 

"The reality and extent of the political and civic free¬ 
doms allowed by the Indian Constitution can be judged 
from the fact that a recently formed party of Indian 
Maoists, the Communist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist), 
is able openly to denounce parliamentary methods and 
pieach armed insurrection. The demand for banning this 
party has been successfully resisted so far by the left par¬ 
ties (including the socialists and communists) on the groimd 
that political opposition and vanquishment was a far bet¬ 
ter remedy than legal suppression.” 

Lest this should be interpreted as being in conformity 
with his idea of democracy, Jayaprakash added a line to 
it. The point he emphasised was that "while in the above 
respects Indian democracy is fairly satisfactory, examined 
from the Gandhian istand-point of power to the people, 
dispersal of power, participation, direct democracy, com¬ 
munitarian representation, etc, it is highly unsatisfac¬ 
tory .”2®® Whether or not one agreed with this idealistic 
stance it was quite in tune with what was,supposed to have 
motivated Jayaprakash to withdraw formally not only 
from the socialist movement but also from every form of 
partisan politics. 

But to suggest that he consistently pursued the ideal he 
had set himself would be far from true. Empirically ob¬ 
servable facts would rather point to a different picture. 
Oblivious of the need for logical association of thoughts, 
ideas and actions Jayaprakash fleetly moved from one 
universe to another, now tearing at prevalent concepts and 
theories, now substituting his pet notions for objectivity. 
And these contradictions were very much reflected in his 
attitude towardis the regime. The realities of life and the 


285jayaprakash Narayan, “Gandhi and the Politics of Decentralisa¬ 
tion,” Towards Total Revolution, Vol. l, op cit, pp 223-24. 
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ideals he preached had little in common with one another, 
but that did not discourage him from continuing his one- 
man campaign for the politics of consensus and of selec¬ 
tive cooperation with the powers that be. 

Consensus politics was the felt need of the hour because, 
Jayaprakash emphasised in an article in 1968, "experience 
shows that existing political institutions and processes are 
tending increasingly to promote disunity rather than unity, 
disruption rather than consolidation, neglect of duty rather 
than devoted work, partisanship and parochialism rather 
than patriotism. 

"Competition for power between political parties is con¬ 
sidered to be the essence of the kind of democracy that 
exists in the world today. But in the well-established 
democracies the number of parties is small, tjhere is stabi¬ 
lity and discipline in the parties, standards of political con¬ 
duct are high, public opinion is powerful and effective. In 
this country, the picture in all these respects is most 
depressing; there arc too many parties, party discipline is 
weak, causing splits and factionalism, political morality is 
low.” 

It was because of these reasons that), Jayaprakash be¬ 
lieved, "such things as corruption and defection, etc. are 
rampant.” Also, "public opinion happens to be weak.” In 
the circumstances, it would be futile to expect "politics of 
competition... to tackle the urgent and grave problems 
facing the nation.” In fact, competitive politics, that is 
"power politics,” could be said tjo havel been "aggravating 
and complicating many of the national problems and, in 
some cases, obstructing or (slowing down their solution.” 
Expressing concern over "the situation on the student 
front ^ eastern ad northern India,” Jayaprakash’ observ¬ 
ed that it "has been greatly aggravated by partisan poli¬ 
tics.” 

Politics of competition, according to Jayaprakash, had 
a very adverse impact on the economy. It was beyond dis¬ 
pute, he said, that "the countjry’s progress, particularly 
in the economic field, depends critically upon everyone 
performing an honeist day’s work. But political parties 
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are mainly responsible for inculcating in the employees 
the suicidal mentalitiy of more and more income for less 
and less work.” By way of substantiating^ his charge he 
referred to what "the education minister of a non-Cong- 
ress government told me once.” The minister confided tb 
Jayaprakash that "there was hardly any primary school 
functioning in his state because the tleachers were not at¬ 
tending to their duties,” 

There was no difference between this and the "situation” 
that obtained "in the fiscal policies of state governments,” 
Jayaprakash stressed. He said that "the search for cheap 
popularity” prompts state governments to "reduce their 
sources of revenue and ... to add to their expenditure. 
Many state governments have abolished land revenue ... 
and raised the salaries of their employees ... The resulting 
imbalance in their budget is then sought to be made up 
from loans or subventions from the Centre.” 

This was bad, but worse still was the fact that "when 
the Centre attempts to enforce a measure of financial dis¬ 
cipline, political capital is sought to be made out of the 
popular game of (this is particularly true of the non- 
Congress governments) centre-baiting.” Such a state of 
affairs could not but make the people lose faith in the 
politics of competition, Jayaprakash stated. It should 
therefore surprise none to be told that the people "would 
be happy” if the political parties "were to come together 
to work for the common good.” 

The point was, as Jayaprakash saw it, should "the poli¬ 
tical parties ... agree, that would be politics of consensus.” 
He was of the opinion that, in the given context, the "only 
alternative” to consensus politics was "that of dictatorship, 
which does not deserve serious discussion.” That being 
so, it "occurred” to Jayaprakash and "some” of his friends 
"to find out if the parties would be prepared if not to sub¬ 
stitute at least to supplement the present competition with 
consensus.”**® 

The assessment of the situation was not unwelcome to 
Prime Minister Gandhi. One might as well say that much 
of Jayaprakash’s critical references to the opposition par- 
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ties reflected her views, irrespective of whether he had 
meant it or not. But the essential component of the re¬ 
medy he isuggested^—the ruling party’s subscription to 
consensus politics — was anathema to her. As for the 
opposition parties, they rejected both the assessment and 
the prescribed remedy as etchings in subjectivity. 

That of course did not prove that Jayaprakash’s argu¬ 
ment was entirely without substance. The ruling party and 
the opposition, each for reasons of its own, might take no 
heed of Jayaprakash’s appeal, but that did not automati¬ 
cally invalidate his assessment of the socio-political situa¬ 
tion in the country. Or for that matter the case for con¬ 
sensus politics in certain specific areas of socio-economic 
engineering to enable the country to resolve some of its 
basic problems. 

For his part however Jayaprakash kept on pursuing his 
idea of consensus politics. Nor did this go unreciprocated. 
Reference might in this connection be made to the letter 
K K Dass, Director of the National Academy of Adminis¬ 
tration, wrote to him on 11 October, 1968. 

Presumably, if Jayaprakash was in the bad books of 
the government Dass would not, have requested him to 
make a visit, with all expenses paid, to the Academy, the 
most prestigious institution run by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, Government of India, to train the country’s top 
civil servants.2®^ This was not an isolated instance of cor¬ 
dial relations between Jayaprakash and the regime. His 
correspondence, in July 1969, with Prime Minister Gandhi 
and Home Minister Y B Chavan regarding Bihar p>olitics 
might also be mentioned. Wlien one got below the surface, 
one saw that a relatively enduring understanding existed 
between Jayaprakash and the government at that point. 

The fact that Bihar had a non-Congress government 
did not inhibit Jayaprakash from suggesting certain dras- 

286Jayaprakash Narayan, “Politics of Consensus,” Towards Total 
Revolution, Vol 1, op cit, pp 2()5-2Qf7. 

287See Appendix X for copy of K K Dass’s lertter of 11 October 
1968 to Jayaprakash Narayan, the original of which is 
with Nehru M^orial Museum and library, New DelhL 
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tic measures to cleanse Bihar’s political-administrative 
setup of dross and dregs. He advised that] the state be 
subjected to a not too short, spell of President’s rule, the 
Legislative Assembly disolved, and the incumbent Gover¬ 
nor and Chief Secretary replaced. 

It was amazing that of all people Jayaprakash should 
say what he did in his letter of 3 July 1969 to Chavan: 
’'When I had met you on the 30h June to discuss, among 
other tilings, the possibility of President’s rule in Bihar, 
I had hardly imagined that the Paswan Government [non- 
Congress] would fall the very next day. In this connexion 
I issued a press statement yesterday of which a copy is 
enclosed. I should like to draw your attention to that part 
of my statement in which I have emphasised the need of 
competent and effective leadership during President’s 
rule.” 

What he .said afterwards would suggest that Jayapra¬ 
kash also could operate on mutually exclusive levels sim¬ 
ultaneously: "In a public statement I could not be any 
more explicit, but Shri Kanungo [Bihar Governor Nitya- 
nanda Kanungo] and the present Chief Secretary must be 
replaced.” And Chavan did not forget to keep him in- 
formed.2®® 

The first major sign of a crack in the understanding 
between Jayaprakash and the government appeared when 
Indira Gandhi resolved to add a touch of radicalism to her 
economic policy. Placed as she was, her choice of alterna¬ 
tives was rather limited. She was under pressure from 
both the Congress conservatives and their allies outside to 
keep to the beaten track. They had in fact been working 
overtime to put her on the mat. On the other hand the 
radicals in Congress, otherwise known as Young Turks, 
headed by Chandra Shekhar insisted on a left orientation 
of the party’s policy and programme. 

288See Appendix Y for copies of correspondence, dated 3, 4 and 
29 July 1969 between Jayaprakash Narayan and Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi and Home Minister Y B Chavan, the originals 
of. which are with Nehru Memorial Museum and Library; New 
Delhi. 
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The infighting in Congress had almost reached the 
point of no return when Indira Gandhi resolved to take 
the first step towards projecting a relatively radical image 
of the party. In July 1969 she decided to nationalise 14 
premier banks. Three days before this was formally an¬ 
nounced she had Finance Minister Morarji Desai, who 
stoutly opposed nationalisation, relieved of his portfolio. 
Desai subsequently resigned from the Cabinet. 

That all manner of vested interests would be up in arms 
against bank nationalisation was not at all surprising. 
They had every reason to do so. As Carras so graphically 
put it: ’'One economist reported that in 1967 as much as 
57 percent of the total credit allocated by the 14 banks 
nationalised in 1969 had been allocated to big industria¬ 
lists; another 19.4 percent had gone to trade and com¬ 
merce; and 10.2 percent had been advanced as personal 
loans. Small-scale industry had received 6.6 percent of the 
funds loaned by these banks. The smallest! proportion — 
0.4 percent — had gone to agriculture.”^®® This is enough 
to explain why nationalisation should cut the industria¬ 
lists, big business houses and their patrons among the poli¬ 
ticians to the quick. 

Included among those who opposed it were S. Nijalin- 
gappa, president of Congresis, Jana Sangh, the obscurantist 
facade of RSS, and Minoo Masani, president of the right- 
wing Swatantra Party. These diehard conservative forces 
found in Jayaprakash a kindred spirit. For, according 
to him, bank nationalisation was "wrong and unwarran¬ 
ted.”^®® No woder that by implication his attitude towards 
bank nationalisation identified him with past regarding 
forces. 

In her battle against the conservative forces, particu¬ 
larly within Congress, Indira Gandhi could hardly afford 
to depend on halfway measures. The efforts she made, in¬ 
cluding her support in the election of V V Giri, against 

28*Carras, op cit; pp 141-42. 

^OQuoted in R P Rao, The Congress Splits; Lalvani Publishing 

Hotue, Bombay, 1971, p 107. 
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ihc official Congress candidate Neelam Sanjiva Reddy, to 
the presidency after the death of President Husain, to con¬ 
solidate her position eventually led to splitting Congress 
in two. The split in Congress was the upshot of a clash 
of both policies and personalities. If isome of Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s policies and most of her style of functioning were 
resented by the old guard, three very important members 
of which (Atulya Ghose, Kamaraj Nadar and S K Patil) 
constituted what came to be called *'the Syndicate,” she 
had no patience with them either. Although it was none of 
his concern Jayaprakash made it known that the fragmen¬ 
tation of Congress was not to his liking. 

The split in Congress created considerable difficulties for 
Indira Gandhi. Other things apart, her segment of the 
party, which came to be known as Congress (I), lost its 
absolute majority in Parliament. This pitchforked her into 
an awkward situation. The parliamentary support she 
needed to maintain her position obliged her to search for 
it wherever it might be obtained from. It may be recalled 
that most of the left parties, including the two commu¬ 
nist parties, joined forces with her in electing Giri Presi¬ 
dent. The left parties had flocked round her "in the belief 
that they were furthering the cause by joining hands with 
the Congress Left of which she was the leader.” 

It would be quite relevant to recall that except CPI and 
to some extent PSP other left parties steadily moved away 
from the ruling Congress after Giri’s election to the pre¬ 
sidency. CPI remained steadfast to its policy of support 
to Indira Gandhi because it had a different perspective. It 
ifi not just a conjecture that "when Congress split CPI 
thought it was lime to put into practice its theory of 
uniting with the progressives in Congress whose leader 
was Mrs Gandhi. CPI(M), which wais in no way less enthu¬ 
siastic than CPI in supporting Mr Giri, gradually cooled 
towards the Prime Minister’s Congress when her per- 
ference for CPI became clear ... Of all parties CPI is 
closest to Congress ... Uniting with the progressives in 
Congress remain ... a non-negotiable aspect of CPFs 
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policy.”^®* 

From 1969 till the seventh parliamentary election in 
1977 CPI did not waver in its supports to the ruling 
Congress. Each had its own reasons to stand by the other. 
If the Prime Minister used the CPI connection to add a 
flavour of radicalism to her regime, CPI needed the ruling 
Congress to carry it nearer the seat of power. This was 
what Jayaprakash thought. He looked upon CPI as a 
’'conspiracy” aimed at supplanting the country’s democra¬ 
tic polity by a totalitarian system. In view of this he 
could never overcome Iiis objection to Prime Minister 
Gandhi’s accommodating policy towards CPI, nor her re¬ 
latively close relations with the Soviet Union. 

The initial di.slikc grew into resentment when the ruling 
Congress chose CPI in preference to PSP for an electoral 
alliance in the 1971 midterm election to Parliament and 
the 1972 election to the state assemblies. Jayaprakash be¬ 
lieved that Indira Gandhi had a liking for authoritarianism 
all along, and anyway she ceased to be a democrat after 

1971. The emphasis on 1971 would perhaps explain itself 
if the whole thing is viewed in the context of the ruling 
Congress’ electoral understanding with CPI in 1971 and 

1972, and the Indo-Soviet treaty of friendship in 1971. 

Jayapprakash, admittedly, went «n record with the 

statement ; "It i.s in our national interest to have very 
close and friendly relations with lihe Soviet Union. That 
is why I wholeheartedly welcomed the Indo-Sovicl treaty 
in 1971.” At the ,same time, he added a rider: "I am 
totally against importing or imposing the Soviet systtem 
in India.”2®2 

And he was convinced that the Indo-Soviet treaty would 
be u.sed for the wrong purpose. His apprehension, was 
that the 1971 treaty might ultimatly turn ou| to be 
the thin end of the wedge. At any rate he would not rule 

’9*Sankar Ghosh, "Left Politics in India," Sunday Hindusthan 

Standard, 21 October 1973, p 5-7. 

^92Jayaprakash Narayan, Important Changes,” Towards Total 

Revolution, Vol 4, op cit, p 97. 
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out the possibility that Indira Gandhi and the Soviet 
Union might use one another in a way that could in the 
long run land India in the Soviet orbit. What Everyman-s 
editorially said in itis issue of 1, December 1974 would 
indicate this: "The Communist Party of India has bared 
its plan ...The party’is Natiional Council adopted a re¬ 
solution last week which calls for the formation of coali¬ 
tion governmentis of the Congress Party and left demo¬ 
cratic forces both at the Centre and in the stiates. 

"The plot i.s a variant of the scheme Moscow very suc¬ 
cessfully implemented in Eastern Europe after the 
Second World War to put its men in power ... Evidently 
the European plot cannot be repeated in India. Firstly, 
CPI does noti have the Red Army at its back. Secondly, 
the party is not yet politically that sttong to force the 
Congresis Party to form coalition governments ... But 
it has given clear indications of what it is aiming at. 

"The aim is to strike an electoral alliance across the 
nation with the Congress Party for the next elections to 
Parliament and the state legislative assemblies ... CPI will 
strive to raise its ishare of the constniencics if its plan 
for an electoral alliance succeeds. Thereby it hopes to 
gain more seats in Parliament and the state assemblies. A 
situation then will be created when the Congress Party 
will find it difficult to resist CPI’s demand for coalition 
governments ... Congress president Dev Kant Barooah has 
already indicated his party has plans to go to the polls in 
an alliance with CPI ... If the elections go the way as it 
[CPI] hopes they should, it would press for power shar¬ 
ing ... CPI would ... ask for portfolios which would give 
it some real authority. Some of the fellow-travellers 
are manning a few already. It would ask* for more, so 
they could push Mrs Gandhi to a corner... Will Mrs 
Gandhi fall for it? ... She would not mind sharing power 
with CPI if that would keep her in power... It looks as 
though she is now going to be a willing heifer at the alter 
of the Kremlin.*’^ 


^Svervman*s 1 December 1974. 
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More incriminating is what Jayaprakash said in an 
entry, dated 21 September 1975, in Prison Diary. Refer¬ 
ring to the emergency proclaimed on 25 June 1975 he 
observed: "The question is where was this [emergency] 
planned. Not in the Congress Working Committee” nor 
"in the Political Affairs Committee of the Cabinet” nor for 
that matter "in the so-called ’Inner Cabinet.’... it was 
planned in a secret cell of the PM’s confidents, comprising 
almost certainly pro-Soviet members, one or more of 
whom must be in close touch and regular communication 
with some India cell in the Soviet Embassy. I am sure 
the secret will be out one day, but this is as far my guess 
goes.”^^ 

One reason for Jayaprakash’s dissatisfaction with 
Prime Minister Gandhi was his apprehension that she 
was taking the country dangerously close to the Soviet 
Union. It was generally believed that Russia was actuat¬ 
ed by ulterior motives and that there was method in its 
more than ordinarily accommodating attitude to India. 
As a columnist observed in a writie-up in Everyman's: 
”In Mo.scow’s calculations Mrs Gandhi must be courted. 
Therefore, CPI must fall in [fsic] line.... If Mrs Gandhi 
is able to consolidate her hold on her own strength... 
she would not care much for Russia.... On the other 
hand, if she is driven to [sic] a corner when tshc has to 
depend on CPI she would be amenable to Soviet influen¬ 
ces 

Jayaprakash’s obsession with the ruling party’s Russian 
link would however be hard to justify. The Indo-Soviet 
compact, it is true, was not just an ordinary diplomatic = 
formality. Relations between the two countries were i 
much too close not to attract notice. The links were 
many and their impact at times on( India’s foreign policy 
could also be felt. Nevertheless, future events would 
confirm that Jayaprakash’is fears were unfounded and 

2S4jayaprakash Narayan, Prison Diary, op eit, p G2. 

295Shambuk, ‘The Role pf CPI. Always Ptayinf Second Fiddle to 

Moscow;” Everyrridn%‘ Id NoVeirtber ^ 1''' 
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India’s ties with the Soviet Union did not turn out a hal¬ 
ter. Whatever might be her other shortcomings, Indira 
Gandhi, was second to none when it came to patriotism. 
Nor did she ever mean to ditch the country’s nonaligned 
policy or allow Russia to call the tune, occasional im¬ 
balances in her policy notwithstanding. 

This also could be explained if we agreed not to take a 
jaundiced view of the international scene at that time. 
Every other aspect of it apart, a glance ait thel deepening 
US-Pakistan understanding should go a long way towards 
getting Indo-Soviet relations in perspective. The US was 
filling up Pakistan’s armoury in a manner that no Indian 
government worth its name could afford to ignore. If 
seen from this angle it would not be two complex to ap¬ 
preciate India’s stance on the Soviet Union. Jayaprakash 
somehow seemed to have missed this point. 

But the charge—some at least—which Jayaprakash 
levelled against CPI were not entirely baseless. On more 
than one count CPI and its allies in the ruling Congress 
could be rightfully held responsible for having done their 
best to frustrate the efforts to initiate a meanigful dia¬ 
logue between Jayaprakash and the Prime Minister. If a 
dialogue had been successful, the situation might have 
been saved. But then CPI’s mischief was part of its 
political line which sought to, besides, other things coun¬ 
tervail Jayaprakash’s efforts to wean a section of Cong¬ 
ressmen from their party. 

It may be noted that Jayaprakash on his part banked 
on certain influential Congressmen to work for his cause 
from within. As he observed in Prison Diary, ’’whatever 
[might be] Mrs Gandhi’s personal inclination, it would 
not be possible for her to become a dictator ... the Cong¬ 
ress Party ... would not let that happen.”2®® When that 
proved a fond hope he called upon some senior Congress¬ 
men to defect to his *side. Chandra Shekhar might once 
again be relied upon to throw light on the matter. 

Replying to my inquiry about the attitude of certain 

swjayaprakash Narayan, Prison rHary, op cii; p 13. 
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Congress leaders, particularly Y B Chavan and Jagjivan 
Ram, towards Jayaprakash, he observed: *'Chavan was 
one person who never spoke agamst JP nor in favour of 
JP in most of the discussions where I was present. 

"Jagjivan Ram has a tremendous capacity to speak dif¬ 
ferent languages at different places. JP all along his life 
was under the impression that Jagjivan Ram wajs always 
in favour of his movement. At least this impression Jag¬ 
jivan Ram used to give before those who were admirers 
of Jayaprakash Narayan. But whenever it came up for 
discussion within the Congress Party he always opposed 
JP’« movement and JP’s stand in a most vehement man¬ 
ner. 

"I will give you just one illustration. In one of the 
meetings of the Working Committee—don’t remember 
the date—^they brought a resolution condemning the move¬ 
ment and they wanted to condemn Jayaprakash Narayan 
by name. I opposed that resolution. I said *You con¬ 
demn the movement, I have nothing to say, though I 
don’t agree with this line of thinking. But if you isay 
something against JP I shall have to say publicly that I 
disassociate myself from this resolution’.’’ 

"There was a heated debate and many stalwarts at that 
time, including Rajni Patel, Siddhartha Shankar Ray, 
DPDhar especially these three or four persons, were 
pleading for that line, but I did not agree. The debate 
went on for quite a long time. 

"Again, people are surprised and sometimes people 
don’t believe that Mrs Gandhi came forward and said, Tf 
Chandra Shekharji feels so istrongly, why should we not 
change the resolution and redraft it?’ And perhaps DP 
Dhar and Siddharthashankar Ray, or two or three of 
them, were asked to redraft the resolution, and it came 
up for discussion in the afternoon. That was a very 
good resolution without mentioning JP and all that. 

"Before bringing the resolution before the Working 
Committee, perhaps DP Dhar showed it to me and I told 
him T am fully in agreement with the resolution, that is, 
the language of th^ resolution. However, 1 don’t agre^ 
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with the spirit of the resolution, but if you want to pass 
the resolution as a political one you can do so.’ I don’t 
remember the exact text of the resolution, but there was 
some thing like some sarvodaya leaders are isupporting 
this movement which has got the potentiality of becoming 
violent. 

"As usual, when the resolution came up for approval 
in the Working Committee Mrs Gandhi passed it on to 
Jagjivan Ram to look into. Jagjivan Ram went through 
the resolution and the one amendment he suggested was 
'Why have you written sarvodaya leaders, they arc not 
sarvodaya leaders, (meaning Jayaprakash Narayan), he 
was not a sarvodaya leader, you write so-called sarvodaya 
leaders.’ And the resolution was amended—you can verify 
this from the records of AICC. This was what Jagjivan 
Ram was .... 

You will be surprised, Bhola, that only a day or two 
after this JP met me and he was giving all the time the 
impression that Jagjivan Ram was inclined towards his 
movement. I think isometime at that point JP made that 
famous statement that the time had now come for men 
like Chavan and Jagjivan Ram to come out and support 
his movement. 

"I laughed at this, but I did not think it proper to 
tell JP that this was the attitude of Jagjivan Ram in the 
Working Committee. So long as JP was alive I never nar- 
:rated this story to him because I did not think it proper 
that I should tell him about what happened in the Work¬ 
ing Committee. 

"To be fair to Chavan, he never opposed him. 
Chavan always said that 'JP is a great person. I salute 
him for his contribution to the nation and as a hero of 
1942. We are the product of 1942 and JP is our hero.’ 
That was what he told me, told others and he always took 
that line. But he never defended or isupported JP’s line in 
any case. So the role of Chavan, in my opinion, was much 
more consistant and much more honourable than that of 
Jagjivan Ram. 

"So 1 was not much disillusioned when Jagjivan Ram 
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supported the emergency, but I was a sad person when I 
saw that Chavan kept quiet after the declaration of emer¬ 
gency. I want to tell you one thing. At one stage, you 
remember, there was some talk between Mrs Gandhi and 
Jayaprakashji. In that also Jagjivan Ram played the key 
role when he said that there was no question of dissolu¬ 
tion of the Bihar govrnment and, finally, the talks broke 
down between JP and Jagjivan Ram . . . . JP told me 
'Chandra Shekhar, you are doing your best but I think 
it is not possible to do anything in Cngress. You should 
come out vdth an open stand-”^®’^ 

Although it was quite clear by now that Jayaprakash’s 
concept of consensus politics had no taker, he continued to 
maintain his link with the regime. This he did perhaps 
more under compulsion than by choice. It was so because 
he could neither persuade the opposition to accept his 
line nor turn the bhoodan-sarvodaya movement away from 
Vinoba and transform it into a mass sociopolitical move¬ 
ment. He was in a state of despair, and a despairing man 
could hardly be expected to take an impartial view of 
men and affairs. His convocation address to Banaras Hindu 
University on 18 February 1970 would in a way confirm 
this. 

Addressing the convocation, Jayaprakash said that "the 
last decade has been unsatisfactory. ... In this very de¬ 
cade political unceiitainties and disintegration spread, the 
power monopoly of Congress was broken, its own house 
was divided, administrative chaos became widespread, 
political morality touched a new low, crossing the floor 
became a contagion, political indiscipline increased . . . 
legislators were drawn into a market for sale and purchase 
and devaluation of ideologies continued." It was a gloomy 
situation, and likely to become still more gloomy, he em¬ 
phasised. 

Having diagnosed the malaise, Jayaprakash asked: 
"What shall we do?” His answer was that the people 
"should undei^stand and do [their] duty as citizens of a 

2*7Author—Chandra taped interview. 2 August 1980, 
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democratic country. Political parties, legislators and minis¬ 
ters are becoming autocrats ... the community of <scholars 
in the last few years has shirked its responsibiUty in this 
respect. Some teachers and (Students have participated 
in party politics and those having a tatsie for it will con¬ 
tinue to do so. But this process does not help the forma¬ 
tion of a nonpartisan public opinion which could make 
an impact on all political parties.*’ 

In view of this it was necessary not only to "appreciatt 
the important difference between party view and general 
public opinion” but aliso "explain this difference to others.” 
In order to do this, "societies for the defence of demo¬ 
cracy may be set up in every city.” 

Castigating the political parties, he remarked that they 
"have been turned into arenas for the infight of certain 
political games,” and there was little the people could 
do to "restructure all political parties along distinctive 
ideological moulds.” Nevertheless, he asserted, "we do 
have the strength to compel them to go straight, through 
voters’ education (societies and defence of democracy.”^®® 

Few would question the list of ailments with which, 
according to Jayaprakash, the body politic was afflicted. In 
fact, everybody who was (somebody in society had been 
wailing over what obviously was a sorrowful state of 
affairs for as long as one might care to remember. It was 
all right for Jayaprakash to have given his powerful voice 
to the feelings of the people. But he knew^ and so did 
others, that diagnosing the ailment would not cure it. 
Something else was necessary, and what could that be, 
other than firm positive action? 

This naturally would give rise to the question: What 
was Jayaprakash doing while the forces of evil were 
spreading their tentacles in all directions. He arraigned 
everybody — politicians, legislatoivs, intellectuals, admi¬ 
nistrators ruling as well as oppoisition parties and all. But 
he did not apparently think that he had any more positive 


sssjayaprakash Narayan, **Banaras Hindu University Convocation 
4 ^(id[r^,” Towards Total Revolution, Vol 2, op cit, pp 59-62. 
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role to play at this juncture than to sermonise and point 
his linger at one and all reprovingly. Nor did he consider 
the situation, grave enough to admit tlie practice of his 
philosophy of extra-conistitutional nonviolent struggle. 

On the contrary, his advice to the people was that they 
should take to establishing outfitis for the defence of dc- 
nocracy. But why this emphasis on defence of democracy 
and not on combating directly the problems which, 
according to Jayaprakash, were corroding society from 
within? Was democracy really in danger in 1970? Even 
if it is assumed that this was so, the proposed defence of 
democracy societies were no remedy for it. For that 
matter, he ought to have known better than toi imagine 
that the future of democracy would be secure only if the? 
people agreed to implement his scheme. 

Jayaprakash surely was not unaware that democracy is 
a total concept. A certain socioeconomic climate is neces¬ 
sary for it to strike root and flourish. He must have 
laiown that extremes of poverty and wealth were not best 
calculated to ensure effective functioning of democratic 
institutions. Or that existence of political freedom alone 
would not guarantee a meaningful working of the demo¬ 
cratic process. 

For democracy to survive, let alone become a living rea¬ 
lity, Jayaprakash knew it too well, it needs more than 
one political party and, most important, an economic sys¬ 
tem that would not tolerate a segment of society to 
thrive on the misery of the rest. Did not Jayaprakash 
know that if anything endangered the chance of survival 
of Indian democracy it was the exploitative socioeconomic 
system that forced almost two-thirds of the country’s 
population to live a subhuman life. 

This was not the only aspect of the enigma that Jaya¬ 
prakash was. In the course of the Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity convocation address he made it a point to remind all 
concerned that "in 1967, the Lok Sabha by a resolution 
directed the central government to appoint an all-party 
committiee to find a cure for the disease of floor crossing. 
This committee was constituted under the chairmanship 
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of Yashwan1>rao Chavan and submitted its report early 
last year. As a member of that committee and as a 
citizen, I demand that the Government of India must 
bring a bill in the next isession of Parliament to imple¬ 
ment the recommendations embodied in that report.” 

He also suggested amending the People’s Representation 
Act to check "immoral practices in elections,”'*®^ and curb 
the increasing use of money power which affected the 
conduct of elections. The argument was very rational 
and few could find fault with it. Jayaprakash included 
these among the major issues in his 1974-75 struggle. 

Precious little was done to resolve these corrosive prob¬ 
lem's. But the point is, what happened to his plea for 
reform of the People’s Representation Act, legal pro¬ 
vision to stop floor crossing and impose a ceiling on 
election expenditure when the Janata Party came into 
power? The Janata leadens were beholden to Jayapra¬ 
kash, but what prevented him from holding them to 
their promise of electoral reforms? 

If the rhetoric is omitted Jayaprakash’s convocation 
address conveyed only one message—^the entire polity had 
become rotten. But this did not inhibit him from conti¬ 
nuing to the regime. To make the point clear reference 
might be made ito a letter Govind Narain, Secretary to 
the Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of India, wrote 
to him on 7 April 1972. Since the Official Secrets Act 
will not allow reproduction of the letter, marked "strictly 
secret and confidential,”^®® it would suffice to say that 
it dealt with (some of the most sensitive aspects of the 
question of surrender of the Chambal Valley decoits. No 
government would communicate this to an outsider who 
did not enjoy its confidence. 

Union Home Minister K C Pant’s letter to him on the 
same issue might also be cited. Pant presumbly knew 

^Ibid; pp 64-65. 

sooThe original of Govind Narain's letter, DO No 4773/HS/72 
dated 7 April 1972; to Jayaprakash Narayan is with Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Lilrary, New Delhi. 
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what he was talking about when he wrote to Jayaprakash: 

am glad that the Chief Ministers of Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan and the Deputy Home Minister of Uttar 
Pradesh as well as you could give me the benefit of your 
suggestions regarding the manner in which we should 
proceed with the acceptance of surrender proposed’ to be 
made by a large number of dacoits of the Chambal Valley 
at your instance. 

Again, what is one to make of Jayaprakash’s letter, 
dated 5 July 1972, to Indira Gandhi: ’'Congratulations on 
the succesis of the Simla talks. I hope Bhutto would 
have the good sense to recognise Bangladesh soon.... It 
appeans from the papers that a very understanding* re¬ 
lationship has been established between you and Mr 
Bhutto. This is far more important than any agreement 
writtlen down on paper.” Then, adding a warm per¬ 
sonal touch, he isaid: "I am afraid you arc working too 
hard and I hope you will take care of your health. I am 
glad you decided to stay behind in Simla for a couple 
of days for rest.”®°^ And Jayaprakash was of the view, 
as he (Stated in Prison Diary, that Indira Gandhi had 
clearly manifested anti-democratic tendencies from 1971, 
if not earlier. 

Mention also be made of the letter, marked "strictly 
personal and confidntial,” T N Kaul, Foreign Secretary, 
Ministry of External Affains, wrote to Jayaprakash on 10 
July 1972. Haul’s communication dwelt on sensitive is¬ 
sues concerning India-Paktstan relations and Zulfikar All 
Bhutto, then President of Pakistan, Kashmir and Sheikh 
Abdullah.®03 


aoiThe original of K C Pant’s letter No 17/3/72—GPA 1 dated 10 
April 1972; to Jayaprakash Narayan is with Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library, New Delhi. 
so^See Appendix Z for copy of Jayaprakash Narayan’s letter of 5 
July 1972 to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, the original of 
which is with Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New 
Delhi. ■ 

303The original of T N Kaul’s letter; marked '’shrictly personal and 
confldentiar’. No 102-IR/PS/r of 10 July 1972, is with Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi. 
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It may also be recollected that Jayaprakash unroser- 
vedly cooperated wiith Mrs Gandhi in respect of the 1970- 
71 struggle for the liberation of what was then East 
Pakistan. And in the 1971 parliamentary election, which 
the ruling Congreiss won hands down largely on the 
basis of its two-word election slogan of "garibi hatao” 
(banish poverty), steamrollering the so-called "grand al¬ 
liance” of the non-communist opposition parties, Jaya¬ 
prakash did nothing that could upset Indira Gandhi’s 
scheme of politics. 

Between the letters Jayaprakash wrote to the Prime 
Minister on 5 July and 16 March 19731 there was a dis¬ 
tance of some nine months. Yet within this short span 
he seemed to have taken U turn. And he took to a 
course only to find himself in collision with the regime 
barely two years later. Before coming to this we 
might have a quick look at the political scenario at 
that time. The starting point could be the elections to 
the state legislatures in March 1972. 

The elections, which took place after the successful 
culmination of Prime Minister Gandhi’s policy on the 
struggle for liberation in Bangladesh, was a repeat perfor¬ 
mance of the 1971 parliamentary election. The opposi¬ 
tion parties were routed with the exception of the Com¬ 
munist Party of India, which gained a few seats in some 
legislatures on the strength of its electoral understanding 
with the ruling Congress. To achieve thits electroal suc¬ 
cess, the opposition parties complained, the ruling Cong¬ 
ress had to rig the elections. 

The political scene locked quite challenging^ what with 
increasingly difficult economic conditions and the politics 
of expediency and temporisation the opposition parties 
indulged in. They lacked discipline in thought and action. 
With their ranks in disarray and disoriented the opposi¬ 
tion parties seemed to have substituted bellicose slogans 
and the periodic ritual of bimdh (total stoppage of work) 
for ideological commitment and sustained work at the 
grassroots. Irrespective of their ideological labels, they 
shared the belief that the ruling party, and particularly 
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its leader Indira Gandhi, was responsible for all that had 
gone wrong with the country. 

Analysing the elections to the state assemblies, the Jana 
Sangh noted with grave concern "the ruling party’s deter¬ 
mined attempts to smother democracy, annihilate op¬ 
position parties by unscrupulous use of governmental 
machinery and money power, and to reduce the elections 
to a farce.” Not only that "even the unabashed exploi¬ 
tation of the Bangladesh issue,” the Jana Sangh observ¬ 
ed, "could not have produced for Congress the victory it 
has won [in the 1972 assembly elections], were it not for 
the fact that... governmental machinery has been misused 
and money power used on a totally unprecedented iscale.” 

The Jana Sangh was of the opinion that "over the years 
elections have been becoming more and more corrupt.” 
It therefore appealed to "all democrats, irrespective of 
party affiliation,” to think things over and "devise ways 
and means to make the present electoral apparatus reflect 
the ijeoplc’s will.®°^ 

Other levelled almost identical charges, plus something 
more, against the ruling party. Madhu Dandavate, 
general secretary of the Socialist Party, an offshoot of 
the original PSP, said Indira Gandhi’s "style of function¬ 
ing is utterly alien to parliamentary democracy.”®®® More, 
the Socialist Party characterised the elections in Bihar, 
Kashmir and West Bengal as "rape of the democratic pro¬ 
cess.®®® 

The accusation that the ruling Congress had practised 
widespread rigging of the 1972 elections furnished a point 
of contact between the opposition parties and Jayapra- 
kash. The non-communist opposition was in search of 
a rallying point and it thought he could play this role 
ideally. In fact, at the request of the opposition parties, 
Jayaprakash agreed in principle to head a non-official 

^o*The Statesman, Calcutta, 21 March 1972 

^osjjindusthan Standard, Calcutta, 21 September 1972 

306Quoted in Bhola Chatterji, “Will the Socialist Party Rise 

Above Expediency Hindusthan Standard^ Calcutta, 27 March 

1972, p6 
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commission of inquiry into charges of rigging and other 
electoral irregularities on condition that the ruling party 
should also be asisociated with this operation. 

The idea was however given up as the ruling Congress 
declined to have anything to do with the proposal. Its re¬ 
fusal to cooperate was not caculated to please Jayapra- 
kash. Certain other developments also ruffled him. 
Meanwhile, Indira Gandhi announced the government's 
decision to take over the wholesale trade in foodgrains. 
To the surprise of not a few, Jayaprakash strongly objec¬ 
ted to this and he saw to it that his opposition was pub¬ 
licised. 

Many factors had rudely shaken the economy in the 
early 1970s. Consequent on India’s liberal aid to the 
Bangladesh liberation istrugglo, including food and shelter 
to about 10 million refugees from Bangladesh, successive 
droughts and the rcisullant crop failures, the economy had 
gone almost out of gear. A new dimension was added 
to this when Prime Minister Gandhi decided, in the wake 
of the summer and autumn food riots, to take over the 
wholesale trade in grain in early 1973. This enraged a 
great many people who had for many years been making 
a pile, legally as well as illegally, out of manipulating 
grain. 

The trading community was enranged, and iso were bro¬ 
kers, market operators and, above all, powerful agricul¬ 
tural interests, not excluding a sizable section of 
politicians with rural connexions. Those in the last 
category of people, though they belonged to different poli¬ 
tical parties, including the ruling Congress, were united 
in opposition to this measure. 

That vested interests would range themselves against 
government policy was not unexpected. But the fact 
that Jayaprakash should also hold a brief for these 
people was indeed amazing. It could not be tsaid that 
he was ignorant of the rapacity of the men who controlled 
trade in grain and their utterly conscienceless attitude 
towards this vital aspect of. the nation's economic ilife. 
Nor was it unknown to him that these traders could hold 
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society to ransom as they had done many times in the 
past. Yet he supported the plea of these people for 
repealing the decision to take over the wholesale grain 
trade. 

In a press statement on 13 March 1973, he said the gov¬ 
ernment should "reconsider [its] policy,” reminding it of 
the "very cogant arguments” advanced by the "confe¬ 
rence of the Federation of All India Grain Dealers Asso¬ 
ciation.” He argued that the government’s refusal to re¬ 
scind "the ill-considered policy” would only increase the 
suffering of "the common people”, and "the worst suf¬ 
ferers will be the poor”. Ridiculing "those who prattle all 
the time of monopoly and socialism” he emphasised that 
"the takeover of the foodgrains trade has nothing to do 
either with monopoly or socialism. Indeed, this policy is 
sure to discredit socialism in the eyes not of the rich but 
of the masses, and it will hurt the ruling party itself.” He 
therefore urged government to "give up this foolhardy 
adventure.” He also wrote to the Prime Minister suggest¬ 
ing that the foodgrains policy be anulled.®®^ 

Jayaprakash had a point when he said that mere impo¬ 
sition of government control on the grain trade, or any 
productive activity, in a liberal-democratic state like India 
could not be equated with socialism. But then the gov¬ 
ernment’s policy did not suggest that its objective was to 
facilitate the country’s journey towards socialism. Nor 
did it claim the takeover of wholesale trade in foodgrains 
to be the ultimate solution of the problem. 

It was a patent fact, which Jayaprakash also could not 
deny, that hoarders, profiteers and blackmarket operators 
had long been engaged in plundering the people, making 
nonsense of whatever policy government might have 
control this. 

As the whole country, not excluding Jayaprakash, knew 

aorsee Appendix A1 for copy of Jayaixrakash Narayan’s press 
statement of 13 March 1973 as well as that of his letter of 16 
March 1973 to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, the originals of 
which are with Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New 
Delhi 
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they could get away with this because they took particular 
care to grease the palms of, a select number of the ruling 
elite as well as opposition politicians. The hungry and the 
deprived did not oppose the takeover policy; this was done 
by those who lived on the fat of thel land. Jayaprakash’s 
opposition to the policy did only those people a good turn. 

About the same time as the government announced its 
policy another point of conflict cropped up. On the re¬ 
tirement of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
India in April 1973, Indira Gandhi inducted into that office 
a man of her choice. In the process she ignored the princi¬ 
ple of seniority, and this affected the career of three judges 
who had until then determined the course of succession to 
the office. 

The opposition parties were unreservedly critical of 
government’s decision to abandon the principle of senio¬ 
rity. So was Jayaprakash. He suspected that the govern¬ 
ment’s out-of-turn appointment was politically motivated. 
The regime not only wanted to have a pliable chief justice 
but also establish executive supremacy over the judiciary. 

There were two sides to the question. One could not 
laugh away Jayaprakash’s misgivings, and these could be 
appreciated if one had a wider perspective on the issue. 
Theoretically, it was justifiable on his part to suggest that 
the ultimate responsibility for appointing Supreme Court 
judges, including the chief justice, should not lie with the 
Prime Minister. On the other hand, Mrs. Gandhi’s argu¬ 
ment also could not be dismissed offhand. 

It may be recalled that bank nationalisation was not the 
only instance of her efforts to extend the, scope and con¬ 
tent of state control over certain vital segments of the 
national economy. Almost immediately after the banks 
were nationalised she abolished that privy purses and 
other privileges of the former princely rulers, nationalised 
the coal industry and Indian Iron and Steel Company 
(IISCO), one of the country’s largest private sector indus¬ 
tries. These were not just populist exercises calculated fo. 
effect. On the contrary, they sent shock waves into the 
sanctuary of bourgeois-feudal interests. 
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The representatives of these intcrosts did not take these 
developments lying down. With the help of their friends 
and allies, particularly in the country’s highest echelon of 
the judiciary, they hit out against thei regime. It is no 
hyperbole that ’’whether Gandhian or not, conservative 
elements opposed several of Indira Gandhi’s efforts to 
erase vestiges of feudatory rights and to regulate capital 
and landed property resources. In this they found a 
staunch ally in the judiciary.” 

Particularly significant, or so the Prime Minister be¬ 
lieved was the fact that the country’s highest seat of jus¬ 
tice turned out to be one of the moist articulate upholders 
of the sanctity of vested interests. It is hard to deny that 
there is much truth in the observation that ”by the 1960is, 
it was clear to most impartial observers that the Supreme 
Court was the most effective shelter of businessmen and 
landlords. 

Nearly as many reforms had been declared invalid by 
the court in a decade and a half than in all of American 
constitutional hi.story,®^® This looked like a challenge to 
Prime Minister Gandhi. Her idea of tackling it included, 
among other things, a measure of control, indirect though, 
over the judiciary. 

On the conitroverisy over the out-of-turn appointment of 
A N Ray as Chief, Justice of the Supreme Court, as also 
government’s contention that the judiciary could not im¬ 
pose restraints on Parliament, Jayaprakash took a very 
strong stand. 

In a press statement on 15 May 1973, he stated that ’’all 
that has been said by the Prime Minister and her collea¬ 
gues to justify their action) is utterly unconvincing. Much 
of it is also misleading ... The simple fact is that if the 
appointment of the Chief Justice of India remains entirely 
in the hands of the Prime Minister of India, as has been 
the case in the present instance, then the highest judical 
institution of this country cannot but become a creature 
of the government of the day.” 

sosjviary C Carras, op cit, pp 129-30 
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The disastrous consequences of this would be almost 
impossible to avoid, Jayaprakash asserted, ’’unless consti¬ 
tutional safeguards are provided to restrain Parliament 
from abrogating the fundamental freedoms of the citizens 
except suspending them for temporary periods and in 
clearly specified circumstances, and unless the indepen¬ 
dence of the judiciary is credibly assured the very founda¬ 
tions of our democracy will be in danger of being totally 
destroyed.”®®® 

On this issue Jayaprakash wrote to Mrs Gandhi. In her 
reply, dated 9 June 1973, to his letter of 16 May 1973 she 
said: ’’You have drawn some dismal conclusions from the 
recent appointment of the Chief Justice. May I submit to 
you that these conclusions are unwarranted. There is no 
question here of the executive subordinating the judiciary. 
Sometime ago there was a fear of a head-on collison 
between the legislature and the judiciary. . . . Even at that 
time I pointed out that the theory that the judiciary alone 
was the custodian of the Con.stitution was erroneous. . . . 
The experience of other nations with an independent judi¬ 
ciary also proves that although the judiciary is generally 
on the side of the status quo, it does respond to changed 
social needs,” 

’’The various pronouncements regarding property by our 
own court have been so confusing that many people, who do 
not believe that property is a sacrosanct fundamental right, 
would wish our judiciary to take a more modern view. ... 
The iseniority principle had led to a high turnover of chief 
justices. I take it that no one maintains that the rule of 
law is safeguarded only by the principle of seniority. In 
the appointment of the new chief justice, we have only 
freed ouiwelves of a convention which had the sanction 
neither of the Constitution nor of rationality. . . . The 
outcry and controversy which have attended the appoint- 

809see The Statesman, Calcutta, 18 May 1973 and Everyman^s, 29 

December 1973, pp 9,11 
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ment seem to me to be wholly misplaced.”®*® 

The tone of this letter was markedly different from the 
Prime Minister’s earlier letters to Jayaprakash. It was curt. 
Also, it told him formally that he was labouring under a 
wrong impression and that <she would brook no interference 
with her settled policy. This apparently reinforced Jaya- 
prakash’s apprehension that she was determined to have her 
own way. If in the process democratic norms and institu¬ 
tions had to be dispensed with ,she could not care less. Or 
so Jayaprakash thought. 

Replying, on 27 June 1973, to Prime Minister Gandhi’s 
letter of 9 June 1973 Jayaprakash said he did not plead for 
"rights to property.” Neither did he "consider these to be 
fundamental in the same sense as the rights to freedom of 
expression and association.” He was not for upholding "any 
convention, either that of seniority or any other.” All 
that he "wdshed to plead for was that "there being a 
national consensus [that] the independence of the judi¬ 
ciary be preserved, it is necessary to provide in the Con¬ 
st itu‘ion appropriate procedure to secure that objective. In 
respect to the appointment of the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court... the pre.sent position is that the Prime 
Minister (acting of course through the President) is com¬ 
pletely free 1o appoint anyone he or ishe may wish.” 

Jayaprakash recalled, referring to the appointment of 
judges of the Supreme Court, that the Constitution re¬ 
quired "the President, i. e. the Prime Minister, to follow a 
certain procedure of consultation but that he should have 
untrammelled authority in appointing the chief justice. 

"It should be obvious that as long as the seniority conven¬ 
tion lasted no question of procedure arose. The (Simple fact 
is... if the appointment of the chief justice of India remains 
cntirly in the hands of the Prime Minister of India, as has 
been the case in the present instance, then the highest judi¬ 
cial institution of this country cannot but bcome a creature 

3iosee Appendix A2 for copy of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s 
letter of 9 June 1973 to Jayaprakash Narayan, the original of 
which is with Nehru Memorial Meseum and Library, New 
Delhi 
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of the government of the day, 

“I cannot conceive of any person, committed to demo¬ 
cracy, disagnieing with this simple proposition .... My 
statement was ’an earnest appeal’ to you, and if your 
letter is your considered response io that appeal, I can 
only confess to a sense of utter disappointment and deep 
distress.”^’’ 

It was more or less evident from Jayaprakash’s reply, 
dated 27 June 1973, to the Prime Minister’s letter that in 
the given context he had nothing to expect from her. His 
faith in her was gone and he seemed to have concluded 
that Prime Minister Gandhi was not at all inclined to 
diffuse the burgeoning crisis. It could easily be gathered 
that the distance between them was fast increasing. 
These two persons seemed to have concluded that the pro¬ 
blem would have to be thrashed out elsewhere and not 
through mutual goodwill and understanding. 

Eoeryman*s comments on the widespread protest 
against the out-of-turn appointment of the chief justice 
would give an idea of what Jayaprakash really thought of 
it. The 18 August 1973 issue of the weekly said editorially: 
"If all [the] hullaballoo were only to vindicate the princi¬ 
ple of appointment or promotion by seniority, it would be 
foolish. But it would be foolish to think it was so.’’ And 
Everyman's was of the view that this principle was in fact 
"utterly indefensible.” But then, it added, "at stake were 
far graver issues. The dividing line between one-party 
democracy and one-party dictatorship”...was not "indelible. 

Particularly "in a society like ours,” Everyman's em¬ 
phasised, "the line is all the easier to obliterate.’’ That was 
the reason why it reminded the Prime Minister that her 
duly would no.t be over by only reaffirming "her faith in 
democracy... if she goes on gathering to the government 
all the powers in the fond belief because she is at the head 
of it they will not be used to subvert democracy ishe will 
have created, regardlesis of whether she intended it or not, 
the conditions of dictatorship.” 


^^>Everyman*St 29 December 1973, pp 9, 11 
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Everyman’s also told Mrs Gandhi clearly that "to believe 
that ishe has the sole monopoly of patriotism and that all 
her critics and opponents are a bunch of traitors ... betokens 
a mind that is more a dictator's than a democrat's" 

"And now that even ishe cannot doubt that the policies 
she had pursued caused most suffering to exactly that sec¬ 
tion of the people whose interest and wellbeing was upper¬ 
most in her mind, it is time she had another look at those 
policies... it is necessary that she dispels the well-founded 
suspicion that she wants the right to use appointment as 
a reward for political pliability and supersession as a 
punishment for political unhelpfulness.”®*2 

It seemed there was general agreement among them all— 
socialists, communists (Marxist), capitalists, communalists 
and Jayaprakash—that Prime Minister Gandhi was all set 
to subvert democracy. Ibrahim Suleiman Sait, general sec¬ 
retary of the Indian Muslim League, was convinced that 
the Prime Minister was intent on "ushering in dictatorship 
through the backdoor.” 

Orissa’s Pragati Party leaders believed that she was 
"dragging the country towards dictatorship.” This more 
or less reflected also the views of the Swat antra Party and 
Congress (0), the last named being the rump' of the 
original Congress after the 1969 split. While P Sundaray- 
ya, general secretary of the Communist Party (Marxist), 
settled for "labelling the ruling party as semi-fascist.”®*® 

The most marked feature of the political scene about this 
time was the move to rig a non-communist alternative to 
Congress, branding the ruling party, or rather Prime 
Minister Gandhi, as intolerant of democracy. Even a man 
like J B Kripalani, then virtually a recluse, felt disturbed 
enough to stir himself with a view to exploring the possibi¬ 
lity of organising a united opposition platform. 

In a "personal and confidential” letter, dated 16 June 
1973, to Jayaprakash, he <said: "1 have seen many ups and 


^^^Everyman*s 18 August 1983 

sidQuoted in Bhola Chatterji, ”A Logical Necessity,” Hindusthan 
Etgndardf Calcutta; 10 January 1974 
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downs for our country, but never have I seen India in such 
a sad plight. Politically, no standards remain. The struc¬ 
ture of polity... lies in [a] shambles, a play-thing of a 
few persons in power. The economy crumbles.... Judi¬ 
ciary... is now made subservient to the government. 

Internationally, India remains largely isolated, subordi¬ 
nated to one superpower [Soviet Russia]. ...Morally, the 
atmosphere stinks.... For the first time, the futhre holds 
only darkness and fear.... All the values that we cherish 
... are steadily disappearing_Can we today remain help¬ 

less spectators to this tragedy—the destruction of a 
nation’s lifework?” That said, he admitted that they 
might have had "in the past" differed on "some matters,” 
but that should no longer be allowed to stand in the way 
of their putting their heads together. In fact, Kripalani 
pleaded, "today, faced by an overwhelming crisis, we can 
rely on what unite us.” 

With this end in view, he was "inviting a few infiuential 
friends to get together, so that we may concert measures 
that will give to our people some hope andi opportunity 
to salvage the future. I count on your cooperation. May I 
request you to make it possible to meet at my house on 
the 1st July 73 at 11 am?” 

The list of invitees to the meet included, L K Advani 
and Atal Behari Vajpayee, Charan Singh, Karpoori Thakur, 
Piloo Mody, Biju Patnaik, Asoka Mehta and Raj Narain. 
Replying to Kripalani’s letter Jayaprkash .said he was "glad 
that... a meeting of important opposition leaders" had 
been convened. Though "not in party politics... I am de¬ 
eply interested in the consolidation of the opposition, which 
is so essential for the success of the parliamentary system 
of democracy which we have adopted.” But he regretted 
his inability to participate in Ihe confabulations because 
of his prior commitment.®*^ 


3*^Sec Appendix A3 for copies of J B Kripalani’s letter of 16 
June 1973 and Jayaprakash Narayan’s reply, dated 22 June 
1973, the originals of which are with Nehru Memorial Meseum 
JUbrary, New Delhi 
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Though Kripalani’s attempt to persuade the entire spec¬ 
trum of the non-communist opposition—^RSS<supported 
Jana Sangh, conservative Swatantra Party, Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal (BKD), Congress (O) and Socialist Party—^to 
help in forming a united opposition forum drew a blank, 
it was evident that the opposition thoughts were focused 
on one individual, Indira Gandhi, whom they accused of 
encouraging authoritarianism. 

It was also clear that Jayaprakash was deeply involved 
in active politics and that his criticism of Indira Gandhi 
had, particularly after the death of his wife Prabhavati 
in April 1973, become increasingly acerbic. 

According to Jayaprakash, the entire society had become 
a prey to a fell disease, which was, as he identified it, 
"the precipitous fall in the moral standards of our public 
life." He diagnosed that "not only the ruling Congress 
but also the oppoistion parties are stricken with the disease, 
as the interregnum between 1967 and 1972 [the reference 
was to the miserable performance of the opposition—led 
Samyukta Vidhayak Dal governments in certain states.” He 
regretted that society had "become so cynical, so resigned, 
so reconciled to whatever may happen that nothing seems 
to outrage our conscience...or to stir us to action." 

"Opposition leaders may, of course, shout and protest, 
try to exploit politically specific official lapses, call a 
bandh and even do worse, such as committing arson and 
destroying national property." But that would make no 
difference, Jayaprakash said. For "all that...has become 
a mere ritual," if nothing worse. This "the common man 
has learnt to take in his stride. He somehow senses, no 
doubt partly from experience, that his condition is likely 
to remain much the same even when the bandh leaders of 
today come to occupy the seats of power." His basic point 
was that the "democratic ethic requires that elections are 
free and fair.... Corruption, nepotism, fraud, lying are 
the enemies of democracy.” 

But Jayaprakash regretted to note that whenever he 
had "raised the question of ethics and politics with [his] 
Congress friends,” he was "told that there was always 
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corruption in the manner as today...that power was al¬ 
ways concentrated in the hands of the Prime Minister.” 
Of course, Jayaprakash did not agree with this. 

He rather believed that ”in politics, as in everything 
else in life,” there were "limits beyond which it is fatal 
to go.” He was convinced that "the permissible limits 
have already been crossed in this country.” For this he 
held everybody responsible—"the elite, the opposition 
parties and even the common citizen. But in the nature 
of things the persons at the top of the power pyramid 
must take most of the responsibility.”®*® And who could 
that be if it were not Indira Gandhi? 

Jayaprakash seemed to have convinced himself that 
the basic cause of the country’s malaise was the "com- 
pl&te collapse of the moral authority of the country’s politi¬ 
cal leadership.” According to him "the common people... 
have come to believe that most, if not all, ministers, inlcud- 
ing chief ministers, mo.st of their representatives from 
gram panchayat presidents to members of parliament, 
most, if not all, officers of the government, high or low, 
have become corrupt.... Ministers of the Union govern¬ 
ment are not exempt from this common belief.... The 
Prime Minister’s own image has become clouded, though 
even now the people seem to have more trust in her than 
in others. I am sure this picture is exaggerated. He even 
knows there are still honest men and women among the 
ministers (including chief ministers), people’s represen¬ 
tatives and officers.” 

Slightly varying the pitch he said: "But the masses have 
a sixth sense and their perception is largely true.... In the 
minds of the urban intelligentsia—the unattached and 
non-partisan larger pai’t of it—^the picture is darker -still. 
Is it any wonder then that the moral authority of the 
political leadership, including that of the opposition, with 
rare exceptions, should have collapsed so completely?”®*® 

3*5jayaprakash Narayan; “First Things First;” Everyman’s; 28 

July 1973, p 18 

siejayaprakash Narayan, “How to C3ieck the Canker of Corrup¬ 
tion;’’ Everyman’s 1 September 1973, p 7 
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Talking of corruption, Jayaprakash observed: ’’Colteotion 
of party funds, specially for elections, is perhaps the lar¬ 
gest source of political and other fields of corruption. One 
hears of fantastic amounts, running into tens of crores, 
collected bj" certain ministers of the Union Cabinet and 
placed at the disposal of the Prime Minister.... The way 
these funds arc collected carry the corruption virus from 
the political into .several other fields.... I should add that 
while no party is above collecting its funds in black money, 
sometimes more by compulsion than by choice, tin' 
ruling parly alone is in the position to take, the lion’s 
share.” 

Referring to political defection, Jayaprakash said that 
in the game of defection from one party to another "mo¬ 
ney or ministership were the main bails and the highest 
bidder ultimately won. During the coalition government 
days in the states between 1967 and 1972, the opposition 
parties, which were the ruling parties then, played the 
game with as much gusto as Congress had ever played. 

The point is not whether Jayaprakash’s observations 
reflected the realities on the ground or whether his blan¬ 
ket accusations were tenable. For the .sake of argument 
it may be ct)nceded that his diagnosis of the country’s ail¬ 
ment was correct and the charges against the ruling party 
and the opposition valid. 

But the question would still remain; what had he done 
so long, particularly when he said that society’s moral 
degeneration had been a continuing process over time. He 
assumed the role of a moral teacher sitting in judgment 
on one and all, but never bothered to turn the focus on 
himself. 

Then again, the ruling Congress and the opposition par¬ 
ties were tarred with the same brush. Jayaprakash found 
the opposition parties as guilty of every act of wrongdoing 
as the ruling Congress. But only a year later he welcomed 
these parties to fight for his movement. Did such a meta- 


3i7Jayaprakash Narayan; “Clean elections not with dirty money.” 
Everyman’s; 8 September 1973, p 7 
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morphosis occur ia tAC opposition parties that overnight 
they became acceptable to Jayaprakash? The 1974 Bihar 
movement and'the subsequent Janata experiment proved 
to the hilt that nothing had meanwhile changed. The 
opposition parties remained what they had been before, 
when he thought they deserved to be condemned in the 
same language as the ruling party. 

Interestingly, both Jayaprakash and Indira Gandhi, even 
as the area of estrangement between them increased, ap¬ 
peared to hold almost identical views on the opposition’s 
role in Indian politics. They seemed to suggest that the 
opposition parties at best were given to irresponsibility, at 
worst to crusading for a cause that was not quite their 
own. Both of them, each, for his or her reason, seemed 
intolerant of the opposition and they seemed to resent 
anything that it might isay or do. They denounced oppo¬ 
sition politics as an essay in utter wickedness. As far as 
they saw it, the opposition was a. millstone round the 
country’s neck. 

Off and on Prime Minister Gandhi could be heard to 
rub the point in that the opposition parties were cynically 
preoccupied with today at the cost of the tomorrow. She 
seldom, missed an opportunity to accuse the opposition of 
’’trying to weaken India and halt progress.”®*® 

Jayaprakash was no less indignant with the opposition. 
While advocating ’’citizen’s action” against ’’political and 
administrative corruption” he said the ruling party could 
not be expected to be of any help in the matter. Neither 
could he put his trust in the opposition parties. As he put 
it, ’’past experience of non-Congress coalition governments 
and...the apparent unconcern of these parties about this 
terrible disease, except as a whip to flog Congress with” 
had convinced him that there was ’’little hope from 
them.”®*® 


aiSQuoted in Bhola Chatterji, "a Logical Necessity;” Hindusthan 
Standard, Calcutta, 10 January 1974, p 4 
3i9jayaprakash Narayan, "Moral regeneration, a role for you,” 
Everyman's, 29 September 1973, p 4 
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Equally interesting was the fact that notwithstanding 
their public postures, often mutually hostile, Jayaprakash 
and Indira Gandhi were still in communication, apparently 
quite cordial, with each other. This would be evident from 
her letter of 14 November 1973 to Jayaprakash: "Thank 
you for your letter of October 31, which for some reason 
was received in my office on the 12th of this month. 

"I should have been glad to participate in the foundation 
function of the Balwantray Mehta building. But Parlia¬ 
ment will be in session during the days that you have 
indicated and I shall not be in town on the 17th and 18th. 
Perhaps the function could go on without me. I shall try 
to visit the building after it is completed,... I have...read 
your forthright reply to the charges made against you. 
Detractors never care about the pain they cause to people 
or the harm they do to truth and to decencies in public 
life. I hope you are taking care of your health."®^® 

The change that took place in Jayaprakash’s thinking 
contradicted most of the basic ideological formulations 
which had for many years determined his attitude towards 
man and society. Even a brief review of the train of 
events would suggest that it was not an act of deliberate 
choice that egged him on to a head-on collision with the 
regime. By the end of 1973 he wa,s groping in the dark, 
debating and discussing with friends and colleagues, and 
particularly his own conscience, which way he should 
turn. 

Symptoms of a crisis brewing in the country were much 
too clear to be ignored. Jayaprakash’s reading of the situ¬ 
ation suggested that there was a crisis of confidence, of 
values and of basic political morality. On 9 December 
1973 he issued an appeal to youth saying that the "issue of 
democracy.. .is of fundamental and crucial importance." 
For democracy alone could help the people to attain all¬ 
round development and thus equip them to play their ap- 


320See Appendix A4 for copy of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s 
letter of 14 November 1973 to Jayaprakash Narayan, the original 
of which is with Nehru Museum and Library, New Delhi 
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pointed role in society. Regrettably however, he observed, 
''this very precondition of the people’s civic life is in dan¬ 
ger today,” the most serious threat being "vitiation of the 
electoral process.” 

Jayaprakash would have people believe that "since 
independence elections have been growing more and more 
irrelevant to the people and to the democratic process,” 
and of the many reasons for this "falsehood, corruption 
and physical force” were the most damaging. "Will our 
youth,” Jayaprakash asked, "continue to look on idly at 
this strangulation of the democratic process at its very 
birth?” For his part, he would remind the country’s youth 
that "time for action is here and now,” leaving them to 
decide "what form their action should take.” His appeal 
was for establishing "spontaneous organisations of the 
youth, which I suggest be named ’Youth for Demo- 
cracy.”’32J 

Jayaprakash touched on this theme again a few days 
later. In the course of his inaugural address to the All 
India Radical Hunianist Association®®^ he elaborated on 
what he expected of the youth. Admitting his "kinship! of 
mind and spirit” with the Radical Humanists, he said he 
would like to "urge that we turn our attention' more and 
more to the people, including the intellectual elite and 
the youth, and suggest forms and programmes of action.” 
The nature of them must be not only "constructive and 
self-help” but also "combative, coercive and non-coopera¬ 
tive.” 

Developing his argument further, he said that in keep¬ 
ing with the logic of this he wished to "issue a call from 
this platform to build an alternative type and structure 
of democracy.” He made it clear that his "call is not to the 
political parties, whether in or out of power, nor to Parlia¬ 
ment, nor to the government. My call is directly to the 


ssijBueri/Tnon’s, 22 December 1973 

322Heir Ito M N Roy's legacy of sociopolitical thoughts and ideas 
this organisation was committed to work for the realisation of 
hi$ concept of radical humanism 
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people, particularly to the youth.” 

Explaining why he rejected the political parties, he 
said: ”Wc have the experiences now of 26 years of party 
democracy. During this period almost every political party 
has had its share of power, and we have a fair idea of how 
they have performed and what they have done for the 
people. I do not think it would be vTong to say that the 
difference between the performance, as distinct from the 
manifestoes, of the various parties, in or out of govern¬ 
ment, has not been more than that between Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee.” 

The entire spectrum of institutionalised politics in the 
form of political parties, ruling as well as opposition, was 
summarily discarded as a redundant appendix. But the 
more significant aspect of his statement was that "party 
democracy, that is democracy based on and manipulated 
by political parlies, is most unsatisfactory and a defective 
system of democracy.” 

Jayaprakash was of the opinion that the people were 
tired of "all political parties and the present form' and 
practice of democracy.” They just suffered it "because 
there was no alternative before them.” He hastened to 
add that he personally was not so despondent about the 
situation. Rather, he believed that "the people have a 
better alternative, there is a better form of democracy...a 
real people’s democracy.” 

The alternative he suggested was not his brainchild, he 
said. None other than Gandhi and the Marxist turned 
Radical Humanist, M N Roy, had chalked out "the princi¬ 
ples and outlines” of this form of democracy. True, Gandhi 
and Roy used different idioms and arguments in projecting 
their respective "picture of the political structure they 
would have attempted to build.” 

Nevertheless, Jayaprakash underlined, both Gandhi and 
Roy "conceived of a non-party democracy and both were 
clear that that democracy was to be built up from below, 
based on gram raj (village self-government) in the case of 
Gandhi and people*s committees in the case of Roy.” 

Jayaprakash then spelt out the* message he had for his 
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listeners: "My wish is...to place before you, and from this 
platform, before our people, particularly our youth, a 
programme of immediate sociopolitical action. My call is: 
ONWARD TO PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY." Apparently, he 
had not yet despaired of Vinoba and his ideas. The identity 
crisis was still a few months away. 

But his understanding of the sociopolitical situation 
was that the time was ripe "for a leap forward to a real 
people’s democracy." He therefore entreated "the coun¬ 
try’s youth to seize this favourable opportunity and play 
the revolutionary role that the present age demands of 
them.’’®^ 

One cannot help wondering whether all this was meant 
just for the record. For it was a matter of months before 
he would speaJk on an entirely different wavelength— 
Vinoba would be rejected along with the sarvodaga- 
hhoodan movement, political parties and party democracy 
would cease to be his bete noir, and ideology would be re¬ 
placed by expediency. 

About this time the situation in Gujarat took a turn for 
the? worse. The state, which gave birth to Gandhi, had 
been experiencing acute economic distress from early 
1973. Because of severe drought and the resultant failure 
of food crops in the previous years the price of essential 
commodities had skyrocketed without any sign of letup. 

This exposed the people to unprecedented hardship and 
suffering. A thoroughly corrupt and lackadaisical adminis¬ 
tration only taxed the people’s patience to exasperation. 
As the economic situation deteriorated, authority became 
Increasingly rigid and unresponsive. The people’s plea for 
redress met with vacuous sermons and chiding. 

A highly explosive situation developed towards the end 
of 1973. The people’s pent-up feelings found expression in 
the agitation students started in December 1973 over cer¬ 
tain grievances, including rising food bills in their hostels. 

323jayaprakash Narayan; Irmugural Address (cyclostyled), All India 
Ri^cal Humanist Association Conference, Calcutta, 29-30 
i:)ecember 1973, pp 1-4, 8 
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What began as a hearth fire soon developed into a state¬ 
wide conflagration under the aegis of the student-led 
Nava Nirman Samiti (association for reconstruc'ion of 
society). 

The student movement’s charter of demands included 
dismissal of the ’’corrupt” Congress government headed by 
Chief Minister Chimanbhai Patel, dissolution of the state 
Legislative Assembly and fresh elections. It should be 
clearly stated that, except for the limited support Cong¬ 
ress (O) and the Jana Sangh extended to the student 
movement, the opposition parties did not play any signi¬ 
ficant role in this. The students were in no mood ”to ac¬ 
cept the leadership of either of these parties or any other 
recognised political group. 

On his own admission, Jayaprakash did not have much 
to do with the student movement in Gujarat other than 
contributing to generating a climate of politics of dissent 
and protest. The fact is the Gujarat movement was brought 
about by a number of factors, the relatively important of 
which were a severe economic crisis, maladministration, 
inaction when authority was required to act,, wrong pri¬ 
orities and, last but not the least, partisan conflict in the 
ruling Congress. Another factor was that a section of stu¬ 
dents owing allegiance to the Nava Nirman Samiti was in 
league with the anti-Chimanbhai group of Congressmen. 
We may refer to Chandra Shekhar to verify this. 

As Chandra Shekhar put it, "When the movement star¬ 
ted in Gujarat it was encouraged in some ways in the 
beginning by Mrs Gandhi. It is not true that the move¬ 
ment could not have been checked in the beginning. But 
what happened at that time is that... Mrs Gandhi was not 
only trying to finish the opposition but was also trying to 
put down those who did not see eye to eye with her. 
Chimanbhai Patel, for his reasons, was not a sycophant 
of thai category. So he was not in Mrs Gandhi’s favour. 

"When the movement started, New Delhi kept quiet on 
the issue. Or if New Delhi did not encourage the move- 

334Trevor Drieberg and Sarala Jag BSirfun, op cit, p 44 
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merit, it did not take the initiative to solve the problem in 
Gujarat. I remember a particular incident. At that time 
Uttar Pradesh was preparing for the midterm assembly 
poll. Mrs Gandhi and I were touring together in £a,stem 
up. In Allahabad, Jaswant Mehta was then Chairman of 
IFFCO (Indian Farmers’ Fertiliser Cooperative). When we 
were coming to the helicopter Mrs Gandhi told Jaswant 
Mehta. "Jasubhai, why don’t you come to Delhi?” He 
came to Delhi the next day, and on the third day he 
came to .see me and ^said that Chimanbhai was creating 
problems for Gujarat. 

"The student movement was ju.st in the initial stages 
and [Mehta] showed his inclination for the .student move¬ 
ment. He was then a Congressman and not in the opposi¬ 
tion. And I said, 'Jasubhai, it scemts you have got clearance 
from the highest authority in the country to create trouble 
for Chimanbhai Patel. I am not an admirer of Chimanbhai 
Patel, you can create problems for him but you cannot 
control the movement. Because the people’s dissatisfaction 
is not only against Chimanbhai Patel, it is against all of 
us who are in Congre.ss, those who have not fulfilled the 
promi.ses made to the people. You can encourage the move¬ 
ment but after a while it would be impos.siblc for you to 
contain the movement. 

■'That is exactly what happened... It is totally baseless 
to say that the opposition was trying to play politics in 
regard to this issue or that JP or foreign power^s were try¬ 
ing to pull down Mrs Gandhi or were trying to create 
difficulties for her. Mrs Gandhi herself was not very keen 
that the Gujarat problem should be isolved at that stage. 
And that happened. Chimanbhai had to go, but the move¬ 
ment also got out of hand.”®^® 

Nonetheless, Jayaprakash was so taken up with his sub¬ 
jective understanding of the Gujarat movement that he 
said Gujarat had been an eye-opener for him. In his own 
words: "For years I was groping to find a way out. In fact, 
while my objectives have not changed, I have all along 

32^Author-Chandra Shekhar taped interview, 2 August 1980 
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been searching for the right way to achieve them. I 
wasted two years trying to bring about a politics of con¬ 
sensus. It came to nothing. I also spent quite some time 
with the opposition parties to prevent the splitting of votes. 
I do not know what is wrong with the opposition parties 
but they are splitting into smaller and smaller groups. 1 
came to the conclusion that the people must become their 
own saviours. But how to bring that about?... Then I saw 
students in Gujarat bring about a big political change with 
the backing of the people and the moral support of Ravi- 
.shankar Maharaj and I knew that this was the way 
out.”®^® 

What was supposed to have been the pathfinder turned 
out largely a gamble for power between two groups of 
politicians who had owed allegiance to the same parent 
organisation, that is, Congress, before they fell out with 
each other. They did so over issues less sublime than 
what might have been considered worthy of Jayaprakash’s 
approval. The Gujarat movement was not the kind of 
idealistic exercise that he thought it was. For that 
matter, the .students of Gujarat were not incorruptible 
revolutionaries as some imagined, nor was the movement 
exclusively of their making. As has been already noted, 
other forces and factors were also involved. And they 
played a crucial role in what Jayaprakash believed to be 
a glorious manifestation of people’s power. 

The Gujarat movement »started in December 1973. It 
did not take the movement more than three months to 
reveal its true colours. By 9 March 1974 Everyman's^ 
Jayaprakash’s mouthpiece, lashed out at the Nava Nirman 
Samiti in an editorial entitled "End of Idealism in Guja¬ 
rat.’’ Yet some three weeks earlier, on 15 February 
1974, Jayaprakash spoke to students of Gujarat University 
at Ahmedabad and congratulated them on all they had 
done. 

He also exhorted them to abandon their studies for at 
least a year to bring the ongoing "youth revolution’’ to 

326g©crvmon's, 3 August 1974, p 3 
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a successful culmination. He observed that the Gujarat 
movement launched by "the youth should be an example 
for the youth in other parts of the country.®*^ 

Another confusing aspect of Jayaprakash’s approach was 
his continuing fulminations against the political partie,s. 
Indeed, it was something worse than confusing because 
only months later he would enthusiastically rationlise the 
participation of the same political parties in his move¬ 
ment. Addressing a student meeting in Kanpur on 3 
February 1974 he said: "And a graver situation ha,s been 
created in the country as the masses have lost faith in the 
parties and' their leaders, who only exploit them to cap¬ 
ture power. The electorate is not free to exercise its 
franchise and parliamentary democracy has been convert¬ 
ed into dalatantra (politocracy).”®®® 

Everyman's was totally cynical about the opposition 
parties and doubted their integrity. If the ruling Congress 
acted against the people’,s interest eveywhere the opposi¬ 
tion’s record was no better, Everyman's was of the opi¬ 
nion that the ruling party could not be depended upon 
to resolve the Gujarat imbroglio. At the same time it 
said "it would be futile to look up to the other political 
parties to steam the rot” in Gujarat. The truth was, 
Everyman'^ emphasised, that the opposition parties’ 
"pursuits, their preoccupations are th'e same as those of 
the party in power. In power, assuming that to be a 
posisibility, they cannot be expected to act differently.”®®® 

At another level, while Jayaprakash repeated that 
the country was fast' being engulfed in a whirlpool of 
revolution J B Kripalani cast! a damper on this. Rather 
(Sarcastically, he maintained that it was idle to talk of 
revolution in the given context. In fact, as he under¬ 
stood the situation, "it is not revolution round the cor¬ 
ner, but it is chaos.” 

According to him, "the three conditions for a revolu- 


927The Statesman,' Calcutta, 16 February 1974 
328EverVTnan% 23 February 1974, p 1, 12 
22SEveryman% 2 February 1974 
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tion ... were an ideology, an intellectual community vigo¬ 
rously and imcompromisingly expounding it, and thirdly, 
a constructive programme of social change.” None of these 
was present in Indian society—"Where is the ideology ... 
Whore is the Gandhi for that?”®®® 

Everyman*s denounced uncompromisingly the much 
eulogised Nava Nirman Samiti as a pretender and the 
Gujarat movement as a flash in the pan. The magazin¬ 
e’s 9 March 1974 issue editorially observed : "We might 
as well write off the Gujarat stir as one more flash of 
idealism, as quickly extinguished as generated. The 
Nava Nirman Samiti has come oul against militant 
tactics, thereby speaking a language of moderation very 
like careful, cautious politicians of the usual variety. The 
leadership favours a compromise on the question of dis¬ 
solving the assembly.... AJsscmbly dissolution is not 
any more a non-negotiable issue. ... Gujarat might have 
set an example. Instead, the fate common to dissidence 
and protest in this country, eventual submersion in*o 
the establishment, has overtaken the stir begun there. 

... Not long ago, the Gujarat stir leaders took out a 
procession ‘drumming against brass thdts. They were 
sounding the death knell of the government, they said. 
They have however ended by beating the death knell for 
themselves.”®®’ 

Perhaps enough had not been said. Or so thought 
Everyman*s. A few weeks later it returned to the Guja¬ 
rat scene to look askance at the .student community and 
student power, particularly in Gujarat, the supposed 
moving spirit behind the revolutionary wave that was 
said to have been sweeping the country. Ejveryman's 
commented editorially: "So, Gujarat was a freak.... 
The unseating of the Chief Minister—ought to have 
been accomplished by the students’ own efforts, by their 
addressing themselves ,solely to the state authorities, and 
not recognising the Centre as any kind of arbiter. 

^^^Everwnan's, 23 February 1974 
3**Ei;cnmian'« 9 March 1974 
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"Instead, it [student community] chose to negotiate 
with the Centre. It is difficult to say how much of the 
grand finale of the Gujarat drama was due to collabora¬ 
ting with the Centre.” This only confirmed, if that was 
at all necessary, that Chandra Shekhar did not weave 
a story when he referred to the ruling Congress* inter¬ 
nal power politics as one of the key factors in the 
Gujarat problem. Whatever the facts, the concluding 
part of the editorial wa,s more revealing than might be 
imagined. As Eueryman^s put it : "After Gujarat there 
have been student unprisings in other states too, mainly 
U P and Bihai^.... They are the usual students’ cacopho¬ 
nies, demanding elimination of all scholastic conven¬ 
tions requiring hard intellectual labour.... The students, 
to be specific, want promotion without examinations. 

"At any rate, the student power we sang to at 
the time of the Gujarat uprising, about three months 
ago, is finished. Student power now is the malignancy 
we know, and what it always will be.”®®® This devasta¬ 
ting observation on the student community, this sneer 
at student power did not emanate fronx the ruling Cong¬ 
ress. It came from Jayaprakash’s own mouthpiece, 
Everyman’s. The irony of it was that despite this utterly 
unpleasant but moisUy true observation Jayaprakash 
saw a revolutionary situation abuilding in the country 
in which student power was supposed to play the title 
role. 

Jayaprakash also continued to maintain his charges, 
the mojst important being corruption, which he hinted 
that Prime Minister Gandhi was designedly re¬ 
fusing to face. His letter, dated 6 January 1974, 
to R K Karanjia, editor of the weekly Blitz, 
would *,seem to suggest so : "Your proposed Forum. 
Against Corruption has my full support.... There seem 
to be only two ways in which something efltective can 
bai done about this terrible evik Either the Prime 
Minister decides to take strong action irrespective of its 


9i2Sveryman% 27 April 1974 
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political consequences or some way is discovered by 
which the people can play an effective role in controlling 
this disease. 

"Unfortunately, the Prime Minister refuses to /see 
how the canker of corruption is not only making non¬ 
sense of her socialism and, Garibi Hatao and other pro¬ 
grammes but is also eating into the very vitals of our 
nation. She seems to think that by merely denying 
every charge ... she can wish away the nemesis that is 
bound to overtake her government and with it; this un¬ 
fortunate country.*’^® 

For her part Indira Gandhi accused at full blast the 
forces involved in the Gujarat affair of destabilising the 
country. In her reply on 1 March 1974 to the motion of 
thanks on the President’s address to Parliament she 
touched on the political turmoil in Gujarat. She admit¬ 
ted that the economic situation there was rather dis¬ 
quieting, what with rising prices and shortages of essen> 
ffal commodities all over the country. Referring 
to the happenings in Gujarat she observed that subtarra- 
nean "fascist” forces were at work there with the objec¬ 
tive of destabilising the country and wrecking demo¬ 
cracy. She /Said: "We know Gujarat is a rehearsal of 
what is being planned on a grander scale.”^®^ 

Although Indira Gandhi and Jayaprakash publicly 
indulged, mostly indirectly, in mutual recrimination, they 
continued to maintain their two-way commimication. 
Even a casual reading of some of their letters would 
seem to suggest that they had a liking and not a little 
respect for each other even at this stage. Thus it was 
not just a matter of routine for Mr,$ Gandhi to say, as 
she did in her letter of 27 February 1974 to Jayaprakash: 
"I hope you will take complete rest and soon overcome 
the result of the overstrain. You muist be happy, as we 

original of Jayaprakash Narayan’s letter of 6 January 1974 
to R K Karanjia is with Nehru Memorial Museum and library. 
New Delhi 

384The Statesman, Calcutta, 2 Man^ 1074 
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all are, at Pakistan’s recognition of Bangladesh even 
though this ha,s come about under an Islamic smoke¬ 
screen.”®^® 

It did not take Jayaprakash even 24 hours to reply. 
The striking feature of his letter wa;s his addressing her 
as Indu, the form of address which none but her close 
elder relations used. The last paragraph of the letter said: 
'T was glad to ,see you looking so well, spruce and char¬ 
ming that night. May you remain like that all your 
life. ”336 

The Gujarat drama, however much Jayaprakash might 
be eager to identify himself with it, ended on a humiliat¬ 
ing note for him. Those who pulled strings from behind 
tho scene—Morarji Desai was one of them—made every 
effort to keep him out of it. Desai, not Jayaprakash, who 
undei^ook an indefinite fast to force authority’s hand. 
This did not go in vain. Chief Minister Patel was dis¬ 
missed and the Gujarat Assembly dissolved on 15 March 
1974. About a year later, fresh elections to the assembly 
were announced for 6 and 11 June 1975. It then became 
clear that the stir leaders had ensured that Jayaprakash 
would no be allowed to play any role in Gujarat. 

It was decided that the Janata Front of oppqsition 
parties in Gujarat would contest all 182 seats in the 
assembly. The list of front candidates included 105 from 
Morarji Desai’s group, Congre;ss (O), 40 from the com- 
munalist Jana Sangh, 13 from BLD, six, three and one 
from the National Labour Party, the Socialist Party and 
the Muslim League respectively, and 14 independents. 

Once again Desai' dominated the ishow when a list of 
candidates was prepared and, as Carras rightly said^ 
”JP was not even consulted.” Not only that, as formal 

assgee Appendix A5 for copy of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s 
letter of 27 February 1974 to Jayaprakash Narayan; the original 
of which is with Nehru Memorial Museum and Library; New 
Delhi 

386see Appendix A6 for copy of Jayaprakash Narayan’s letter of 
28 February 1974 to Gandhi, the original of which is with Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi. 
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leader of the Janata Front ’'Desai...rejected the demand 
for representation from the movement out of hand. Ear¬ 
lier, Jayaprakash Narayan had made stinging criticisms 
of the manner in which front candidates had been selec¬ 
ted.” So far, so good. But the inexplicable aspect of it 
was that “in spite of such differences, Narayan urged the 
electorate to vote 'blindly' for United Front candidates.”®®^ 

Well before the fire was doused in Gujarat, affairs in 
Bihar, proverbially one of the country’s most badly ad¬ 
ministered istates, reached a crisis. Students and opposi¬ 
tion parties in this state were quick to take their cue from 
Gujarat and start a bush fire. The Jana Sangh appeared 
on the scene earlier than others. In mid-February 1974, 
Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad (ABVP), the RSS- 
controlled Jana Sangh’s student organiisation, conferred 
in Patna to draft a scheme for a movement on the Guja¬ 
rat model. 

Some other student organisations, including the Bihar 
Rajya Sangharsh Samiti (Bihar State Struggle Committee), 
decided to join forces with ABVP to launch a movement 
in Bihar. Subsequently, they requested Jayaprakash to 
lead them. The student struggle in Bihar started in March 
1974. 

Initially, Jayaprakash had nothing to do with the Bihar 
movement. It may be noted that some of his most trusted 
friends, particularly Chandra Shekhar, had advised him 
against any hasty decision to jump into the fray. In 
Chandra Shekhar’s own wordjs: 'T pleaded with JP that 
he should not do anything which might create problems 
for the country. I said this country did! not belong to Mrs 
Gandhi alone.... At that time... I was in Banaras where 
I addressed a journalists’ forum or some function orga¬ 
nised by the Janavarta. 

"At that time JP had made a statement that Mrs 
Gandhi should be held responsible for all that had gone 
wrong in the country. I don’t exactly remember the con¬ 
text but I said that it was not proper for JP to hold Mr,s 


337Marry C Carras, op cit, p 195 
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Gandhi responsible for everything. She was Prime Minis¬ 
ter, but JP was no less important a person and if things 
went bad in the country he would be equally held res¬ 
ponsible.” 

Chandra Shekhar suggested that, in the crisis situation 
which confronted the country both Jayaprakash and 
Prime Minister Gandhi "should try to apply all their 
energies to find solutionis to the...problems.This was 
not the first nor last occasion that Chandra Shekhar plea¬ 
ded for a meaningful dialogue between the* two leaders 
with a view to working out a negotiated resolution of the 
national crisis. But that never came off, and for this fai¬ 
lure they must take the blame. 

Jayaprakash appeared however on the Bihar scene a 
little later, in April 1974 to be precise. But once he allo¬ 
wed himself to get involved in the movement he could not 
look back. Besides every other consideration there was 
the question of his prestige. He was an outsider, in Guja¬ 
rat whereais Bihar was his home stale and the people ex¬ 
pected him to give leadership to the movement,. Not un¬ 
like Gujarat, the Bihar movement started on a relatively 
low key. It was only after Jayaprakash agreed to involve 
himself in it that it acquired a new dimension. 

Jayaprakash was not unaware that Bihar and Gujarat 
were not identical cases and that authority would go to 
all lengths to avoid a repetition of Gujarat in Bihar. It 
was well understood that authority’s capitulation in Bihar 
would in all likelihood touch off a domino sequence the 
radiational effect of which on New Delhi could not but 
affect the country’s entire power structure. 

The only way to counterpoise this was tp enlarge the 
scope and content of the Bihar movement to involve all 
sections of the people. It was not for nothing that Jaya¬ 
prakash ysaid, explaining the objective of the Bihar move¬ 
ment: *T have decided to fight corruption] and misgovern- 
ment and blackmarketing, profiteering and hoarding, to 
fight for the overhaul of the educational system and for 

s^Author—Chandra Shekhar taped interview, 2 August 1980 
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a real people’s democracy... This is not meant as a threat, 
but as a friendly warning. That shall be the beginning. 
The rest will follow.”®®^ 

If seen in this perspective it may be relatively easy lo 
appreciate what weighed with Jayaprakash to engineer 
the formation of a political organisation, albeit non-party. 
It should be remembered that he did not as yet have a 
competent political instrument which could be depended 
upon to execute his will. The bhoodan-sarvodaya outfit, 
which he had almost come to the point of rejecting, could 
not be expected to ,serve this purpose. And the opposition 
parties were ruled out because, apart from his continuing 
emphasis on non-party politics, their ranks were hope¬ 
lessly fragmented and their attitude towards Jayapra- 
kash'is scheme of politics was not as constructively res¬ 
ponsive as he might have wished. 

What Everyman’s said regarding the opposition par- 
lies even at this stage was revealing. Commenting on the 
congregation of some opposition parties, which took place 
in Delhi at the initiative of the Socialist Party in early 
1974, the weekly said: "If the nine leftist parties assem¬ 
bled... last week were hoping to. provide a radical viable 
alternative to Congress, they proved to be living in a 
fool’s paradise... The meeting began with a bang...and 
it ended with a whimper.”®^® It was in this context that 
Jayaprakash decided to form his own organisation with 
an apparently non-partisan nomenclature—Citizens for 
Democracy. With Jayaprakash as president the newly 
established group had V M Tarkunde, a former Royist 
(follower of M N Roy) and then a committed Radical 
Humanist, as its secretary. 

Presiding over the two-day (13-14 April 1974) found¬ 
ing conference of Citizens for Democracy, Jayaprakash 
observed: "Let no one think that the ruling party alone 
has been guilty of distortion of the electoral procesjses and 
the electoral laws. Whichever party, irrespective of its 

^^9Everyman% 6 April 1974, p 7 
^iOEveryman’s 13 April 1974, p l 
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ideology, that has found it possible to indulge in, any 
corrupt or illegal methods has not hesitated from resort¬ 
ing to it on the ground that they are fighting elecUons 
to win and not to lose.” 

Though in different form, Tarkimde echoed almost 
every word of Jayaprakash. As he put it, ’'the present 
crisis...was bajsically a moral crisis characterised by loss 
of idealism in politics and gross corruption from top to 
bottom in all public affairs.” In ,such a state of affairs, 
Tarkunde emphasised, "political parties cannot be expec¬ 
ted to be the means of moral regeneration. Oni the cont¬ 
rary, the struggle for power has the effect of depressing 
moral standards. Experience hais moreover shown that no 
democratic opposition party can be expected to provide 
a viable alternative to the party in power.” 

This was their justification for the formation of Citi¬ 
zens for Democracy.®^* The message that Jayaprakash, 
Tarkunde and former Swatantra Party enthusiaist N A 
Palkhivala, the three leading theoreticians of Citizens for 
Democracy, and EuerymmVs wanted to convey was that 
the entire spectrum of institutionalised politics had dege¬ 
nerated into a malignity, and Citizens for Democracy had 
been qstablished to help society work out itis own sal¬ 
vation. 

How this would appear in comparison with a statement 
he made a few days later Jayaprakash perhaps did not 
bother to think over. Before leaving for Vellore to under¬ 
go a prostrate operation Jayaprakash said: "I must also 
express my grateful thanks to the oppsition parties for 
their active support and participation in the movement.... 
My only plea to the political parties and the student 
wings has been, and is, that their participation in the 
movement should be in a non-partisan spirit, and no one 
should try to 'capture’ the movement or use it for party 
political ends. I am happy to say that the concerned party 
leaders have assured me that it will be so.”®^® 

34ijEjt»,a|riyman’a, 20 April 1974, pp e-7 
^^Everman's, 27 April 1974, p 3 
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This was .the limit of Jayaprakash’s simpliistic beli'ef. 
Or the not so charitably disposed critic might say that 
this was plain hypocrisy. Jayaprakash ought to have 
known better than trust the assurance of the opposition 
parties, whom he had repeatedly accused of every kind 
of evil deed. He did not seem to realise that asking politi¬ 
cal parties not to make political capital out of their parti¬ 
cipation in a political movement was itself an act of 
immorality. 

Again, while inaugurating the two-day All India Youth 
Conference in Allahabad on 22-23 June 1974 Jayaprakash 
observed: "For quite some time I tried to persuade the 
opposition parties to do something" regarding his strug¬ 
gle against the evils that weiT* enervating Indian politics. 
That was of no avail. Continuing, he said: "I do not wish 
to injure their feelings, but their sight also is confined to 
elections and the capture of power." It would be appa¬ 
rently difficult to logically study; liis state of mind at 
that time. He found fault with the same opposition par¬ 
ties whom he had patted on the shoulder only a little 
earlier, for participating in the Bihar movement. 

His reference to elections and capture of power was 
also quite out of place. For, other considerations apart, he 
would accept a few months later Mrs Gandhi’s challenge 
to prove his case through elections. And what could have 
been his purpose in contesting elections other than to cap¬ 
ture power. Without power, he also realised, nothing could 
ne done. After all, his fight against the Prime Minister was 
to instal his chosen men in power so that they might re¬ 
construct society in the manner he desired. 

He further told the youth conference that the opposition 
parties "had an opportunity in 1967 [the reference was to 
the non-Congress governments in certain ,states] but 
missed it. Ultimately, I concluded that the people have 
to become their own saviours.... My interest is not in the 
capture of power but control of power by the people.’’®^® 

This tireless emphasis on "people” might have been 


Si^Evervmfln’s, 29 June 1974, p 1, 3 
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meaningful if Jayaprakash had remained steadfast to the 
basic concept of non-party, non-parliamentary policies 
based on people’s power. But he did not do that. In the 
changed context his efforts to differentiate between the 
political parties and the people would naturally raise the 
question: Were the people and the political parties 
mutually antagonistic entities? 

If so, if the political parties had nothing to do with the 
people and vice versa what weighed with Jayaprakash 
to observe later that but for the participation of the 
opposition parties in his movement it would have re¬ 
mained a very limited affair. 

A fact that deserves to be taken into account here is 
that the death in April 1973 of Jayaprakash’s wife 
Prabhavati was a turning-point in his political life. As 
he observed in Prison Diary, after her death he lost all 
interest in life, so much so that he was contemplating to 
renounce the world completely. But his mood changed 
on his realising he had still to pay his debts to society. 

For an understanding of the atmosphere of the period 
—from 1973 to 1975—when almost a convulsive change 
occurred in Jayaprakash’s state of mind reference might 
be made to certain personal factors. One of them was 
Prabhavali’s death. It may be recalled that she was an 
intimate friend of Kamala Nehru, the frail, attractive 
and cultivated wife of Jawaharlal Nehru. As Jayaprakash 
told' a newsman in May 1977, even after the preceding 
cataclysmic events had made it clear that India would 
never be the same again, "I always regarded Panditji 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] as my brother and he also treated 
me like that My wife Prabhavati regarded Kamala Nehru 
as her closest friend.” 

Not only that, Jayaprakash said: ”We always trealted 
Mrs Indira Gandhi as our daughter.” What he added was 
more revealing: "That relationship still exists.”®^^ It was 
not surprising that as long as Prabhavati was alive a 
direct confrontation between Jayaprakash and Kamala 

3<<T/te Statesman, Calcutta, 24 August 1977 
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Nehru’s only child Indira was almostt inconceivable. At 
any rate, Prabhavati would not let things slide by' allow¬ 
ing Jayaprakash to gelt involved in combat with her. 

With Prabhavati’s death this constraint was removed 
and Jayaprakash had no longer to worry about hurting 
his wife’s sentiments. One might guess that her deaith in 
April 1973 dislodged a certain menital blockage, contri¬ 
buting to hastening the process of tdtal confrontation 
between Jayaprakash and Indira Gandhi. 

To return to the Bihar scene. Jayaprakash’s deter¬ 
mined efforts to intensify the sweep and thrust of the 
movement, amply aided by the govcmment.*s wooden¬ 
headed attitude and unrelieved repression, including wil¬ 
ful police assault even on Jayaprakash. The agitators’ 
initial list of demands was rapidly enlarged to include 
resignation of the Bihar govemmenit and dissolution of 
the legislature. To set the record straight, "when the 
dissolution [of the assembly] was first raised by the Bihar 
Students’ Action Committee, Jayaprakash said: "I ad¬ 
vised! my young comrades not to be rash and not to try 
to imitate Gujarat. But as events happened one after the 
other, it was clearly borne upon me that what the stu¬ 
dents were demanding, perhaps somewhat prematurely, 
was fully justified by subsequent events.’’®^® 

The movement in Bihar was admittedly not a chance 
happening. It had long been in the making and attracted 
some mass support, particularly after Jayaprakash step¬ 
ped in. But to describe it as a revolution that mirrored 
Jayaprakash’s concept of ’’total revolution” would be a 
misnomer. 

But that was precisely how Jayaprakash characterised 
it. In the process he gave enough hints to suggest that 
he had put behind^ him his past precepts. Addressing a 
public meeting on 5 June 1974 in Patna, he said: ’’This 
is a revolution, a total revolution. Ever since I first gave 
the call of Youth for Democracy, I have been telling the 
youth that they should be their own leaders. I will only 


9*^Everyman's, 15 Jane 1974 
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advise. But friends insisted that I should accept the bur¬ 
den of leadership .... I accepted the task in all humility.” 

The next part of his. speech probably gave a jerk to 
even some of his most unquestioning admirers. Apparent¬ 
ly oblivious of the fact that he had all these years sedu¬ 
lously projected the image of a man who was way above 
the filth of scheming politics, he emphasised that he 
"won’t agree to be a leader only in name. I will take the 
advice of all.... But the decisions will be mine and you 
will have to accept them. Then only will my leadership 
have meaning, and this revolution may be successful.” 

What was Jayaprakash driving at, one wondered. Did 
he aspire to have total power? The answer would be both 
yes and no. He asked for power but not in the sense it 
is generally understood. He was aiming at something 
much larger than what the conventional concept of power 
might suggest. He wanted to maintain a safe distance 
between power and himself. He desired to exercise 
supreme power without any institutional checks or ac¬ 
countability. Jayaprakash accused Indira Gandhi of har¬ 
bouring authoritarian tendencies but himself wanted to 
exerciise power without being answerable to any. 

Another interesting aspect of his speech was that he 
sitill maintained his critical stance on the opposition par¬ 
ties, who were very much on the scene and who would 
be asked to support him unreservedly a little later. Refer¬ 
ring to the ruling party’s charge that "parties opposed to 
Congress have started this movement,” he said; "You 
have seen that all parties have come out in their* true 
colours. When the moment came for making .sacrifice, for 
assembly dissolution, who is willing to do so?” 

Jayaprakash had appealed to the opposition members 
of the Bihar assembly to resign their seats to back up his 
demand for its dissolutilon, but the response was poor. 
Significantly, the Jana Sangh did not let him down. As 
he recorded: "I think the largest number to resign will 
be of .the Jana Sangh. Leas than half seem to be willing 
to resign in the Socialist Party. It is the same in SSP. So 
far there have been no resignations by Congress (O).” 
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A visibly annoyed Jayaprakash, apparcntely unmindful 
of the language he used, emphatically isaid: "it was a 
myth, a falsehood spread by Indiraji and all others that 
the opposition are running this movement. Now the oppo¬ 
sition parties are unable to take a single step forward, 
they have been split, most of their men are left behind. 
Can the,se parties run the movement, run a revolutionaiy 
movement?...this movement is of the youth, of students, 
of the people. 

This was perhaps one outburst of injured vanity Jaya- 
prakash resorted to in those days. He knew perfectly 
well that the orank and file of some of the non-communist 
opposition parties were deeply involved in the move¬ 
ment. That apart, his almost obsessive reference to the 
"people” pioneering the movement was indeed ironical. 
As we shall see later, some time after the imposition of 
emergency he did not hesitate to accuse the same "peo¬ 
ple” of being "supine”, incapable of responding, rightly 
and adequately, to his call. 

The focus may now turn on an event which played no 
small part in influencing Jayaprakash’s attitude to Prime 
Minister Gandhi. In April 1974, she had^ in the course of 
a (Speech accused some of her detractors of living on the 
largesse of corrupt people. Though she mentioned no 
names her target of attack was clearly none other than 
Jayaprakash. The impropriety and indiscretion of it 
could noit be glossed over much as she tried to do it 
through Nandini Satpathy, Chief Mini.ster of Orissa, Uma 
Shankar Dikshit, Union Home Minister, and her personal 
letter to Jayaprakash. 

Obviously at her behest Dikshit tried hard to make 
amends to Jayaprakash for her Bhubaneswar speech. 
In a debate in Parliament in the third week of April 
1974, Dikshit sharply pulled up a ruling party member 
for slandering Jayaprakash. Interrupting the erring 
member, he praised Jayapraaksh as a "man of conscience 
...whom we hold in highest respect”. Also, Dikshit re- 

^*^!Everyman% 22 June 1974, p 1, 8 
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primanded the traducer for applying "dheap standards” 
to assess the action of a ^person of such high personal 
and intellectual integrity”®^^ as Jayaprakash. 

But this was of lllitle help to assuage Jayaprakash’s 
hurt feelings. A reference to the Stateiimtm of 15 June 
1974 would confirm this: "Asked if his exasperation with 
Mrs Gandhi had increased after she said in Bhubanesh¬ 
war that he was living on the rich and staying in posh 
guest houses... [Jayaprakash] made no secret of the fact 
that he was extremely hurt by that remark and that his 
personal equation with Mrs Gandhi had ended since. The 
personal bond has been broken and theletttrs she has 
written have not reestablished it in any way.’ 

Although Jayaprakash subsequently devised that the 
Prime Minister’s Bhubaneswar speech had further em¬ 
bittered his attitude to her, the fact remained that he could 
not get over the shock of it. The correspondence bet- 
we^en them on this issue as well as Chandra Shekhar’s 
observation would bear this out. For instance, in his 
reply on 10 July 1974, to the Prime Minister’s letter 
of 29 June 1974 Jayaparkash said: "It appears from 
your letter of June 29 that you do not think it neces¬ 
sary to clarify publicly your position in regard to your 
remarks at Bhubaneswar because you did not take my name 
there and you 'cannot help if some newspapers added 
their own interpretation.’ This saddens me beyond words. 
But please yourself. 

"I am only a private citizen but I do have my self-res¬ 
pect. It is not I who even thought of asking you to 
make amends for your remarks. The question arose 
only when some Congress friends came to plead that my 
personal relations with you should be repaired.”®^® 
That the Bhubaneswar speech had a lasting effect on 

S47Evervman’s, 27 April 1947, p 9 
S48The Statesman; Calcutta, 15 June 1974 

349See Appendix A7 for copy of the correspondence between Jaya¬ 
prakash Narayan and Prime Minister Indira Gandhi regarding 
this issue, the originals of which are with Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library, New Delhi 
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Jayaprakash cannot be disputed. Chandra Shekhar also 
confirmed that the "statement Mrs Gandhi made from 
Bhubaneswar came as a rude shock to Jayaprakash and 
it also created a lot of psychological differences in his 
attitude.”®®® 

It would be readily admitted that Jayaprakash had 
every reason to take exception to the Prime Minister’s 
Bhubaneswar speech. No doubt it was an affront to 
his self-respect, but the point that was overlooked was 
that the Bhubaneswar speech came months after Jayapra¬ 
kash had levelled, in August 1973, an apparently unfound¬ 
ed charge of corruption against Indira Gandhi. His 
i)ride would not allow him to judge himself by the- same 
yardstick he used to judge others. 

He seemed to have forgotten that in Ihc given context 
none in politics was beyond the touch of corruption in 
one form or another. As a matter of fact, Jayaprakash 
also accepted money from corrupt businessmen when he 
was in active politics. Nor was there any dearth of cor¬ 
rupt businessmen to help many of his ventures even 
after his withdrawal from politics. 

By inid-1974 it was common knowledge that the Bihar 
movement had given top priority to the dissolution of 
ihe elected legislature because of its ”anti-people” role. 
To achieve this a formidable list of agitational schemes 
bordering on total confronta.ion with authority was 
drawn up. Its important features were "peaceful 
gherao [confinement] of the legislator at his residence,” 
boycott of schools and colleges, no-tax campaign and 
"paralysing the administration.” It was s ressed that 
"payment of all taxes, and wherever feasible of indirect 
taxes also, to the state government is to be stopped.” The 
methods prescribed to realise this included "paralysing 
of work in treasuries, sales tax offices and the like.”®®’ 

Anybody not acquainted with the mystique of Jaya- 
prakash’s politics at this stage might conclude from this 

ssoAuthor—Chandra Shekhar taped interview, 2 August 1980 
^^^Everyman's, 17 August 1974, pH 
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programme of action that a state of civil war, albeit non¬ 
violent, prevailed in Bihar. Indeed, the range and con¬ 
tent of the movement was widened to the extent that 
authority was left the only option of either capitulation 
to or total confrontation with Jayaprakash. 

His statement elaborating the nature and character of 
the Bihar movement would in a way indicate this. Ex¬ 
horting the people, in September 1974,i to assemble in 
Delhi on 2 October, Gandhi’s birthday, Jayaprakash 
declared: "In reality the Bihar movment aims to com¬ 
plete the revolution that Gandhiji’s assassination had 
abruptly left unfinished.” He complained that the 
country had since abandoned "the palth and the goals” 
Gandhi had chosen. Indian society must go back to 
that ini order to overcome the crisis it faced. 

The struggle in Bihar, Jayaprakash observed, was attemp¬ 
ting to do just that Admitting that this "can be realis¬ 
ed only in a peaceful total revolution,” he said "the 
exigencies of the struggle have so dictated that resigna¬ 
tion of the Bihar Ministry and dissolution of the state 
Legislative Assembly have become its immediate goals. 
The offensive to begin from 2 October is meant to achieve 
these immediate goals, after which it would be possible 
for the students and the people to concentrate on the 
long-term ends of the struggle.” 

He deplored the fact that but for Prime Minister 
Gandhi the Bihar government and the assembly would 
have ceased to exist long ago. They were still there 
because "the Centre, and in particular the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, had made this an issue of prestige.” He invited one 
and all, including the opposition parties, to join battle 
considering that "the Bihar struggle is no longer a state 
issue. It has acquired an all-India importance and the 
country’s fa^e has come to be bound up with its success 
or faUure.”3M 

This was an amazing demonstration of Jayaprakash’s 

assjayaprakash Narayan; "Dilli Chalo," Everym(m% 21 September 

1974, p 2 
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inability to see the Bihar movement in its right perspec¬ 
tive. However significant the movement might be, it 
was preposterous on, his part to suggest that the out¬ 
come of it would eventually determine India’s fete. 
Again, did he expect that while he would go about para¬ 
lysing the state, no matter how justifiable his demands 
might be, authority would just idly look on at this with¬ 
out attempting to assent itself? 

For that matter, did he imagine that an organised state 
would allow itself, all its institutions of power, both 
voluntary and involuntary, remaining reasonably intact, to 
be dismantled brick by brick by a movement that was at best 
a regional phenomenon. There is no denying that Jaya- 
prakash never succeeded in building up a mass move¬ 
ment at the national level. Whatever he did was es¬ 
sentially restricted to the heartland of North India, 
more speciafically the Hindi-speaking region. It left th« 
rest of the country, particularly the South, more or lest 
untouched. 

The Bihar movement confronted Indira Gandhi with a 
yes or no choice, she must either accept Jayaprakash’s de¬ 
mands and suffer the conequences or face the challenge 
out. This was the point he sought to drive home to her 
after a three-day total Bihar bandh in early October 1974. 
Addressing a mass rally in Patna on 6 October 1974, he 
said: ’Tf the Prime Minister refuses to see Ihe reality,' I 
say it with full responsibility that she should quite her 
post, she is unfit to be the Prime Minister of a great 
country like India, if she can’t sec this fact.” The fact 
was, as Jayaprakash saw it, 95 percent of the people of 
Bihar "have given their verdict” that the "present minis¬ 
try and assembly in the state must go.”®®® 

His voice rose sharply to declare that his movement 
was nothing if not "total revolution.” The Bihar move¬ 
ment, Jayaprakash declared, was no longer "between the 
people of Bihar and the Gafoor ministry but between 

^^^Everyman% 12 October 1974, p 8 
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the people of India and the Prime Minister.”®®^ By pin- 
poinling that the movement was directed against her 
Jayaprakash only contributed to reducing it to a perso¬ 
nal level. This suited the ruling parly’s admirably. 
In fact, the ruling party had all along been claiming that 
Jayaprakash’s movement had only one objective, removal 
of Prime Minister Gandhi from office. 

As the movement was coming to a climax, it acquired 
an unmis'akably North Indian ethos. By their acts of 
omission and commission both Jayaprakash and Mrs 
Gandhi had slrengthened the impression that they were 
engaged in what was largely a quest ion of personal pres¬ 
tige and power. 

The Prime Minister’s case was relatively simple. She 
was determind 1o fight any move that might erode her 
power, leave alone the question of her ouster from office. 
She was prepared to make political concessions if that 
became absolutely unavoidable, more particularly if that 
would coh’ributc to finding a way out of a crisis. But 
she could easily become an unrelenting persecutor should 
there be any attempt to challenge her politically. 

For his part the Jayaprakash of the mid-1970s was 
patently a different person from what he was in the mid- 
1950s when he cas^ off his ideological moorings and des¬ 
erted tried friends and colleaguts to act as the surrogate 
of a man who was event uallly found out to be inextri¬ 
cably tied to the establishment. Jayaprakash regretted 
having was'ed his time chasing an illusion when his 
almo.sit two-decadc-long association with Vinoba ended 
in March 1975 on the bitter note of his refusal to en¬ 
dorse the Bihar movement and all that went with it. 
Jayaprakash virtually wrote off the bhoodan-sarvodaya 
movement as a barren exercse. This once again confirm¬ 
ed his failure to restructure the movement as an effective 
political tool. 

It was all too evident that by the mid-1970s Jayapra¬ 
kash had apparently swerved from much of what had 


354£veryman’8; 0 November 1974 
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been his sociopolitical orientation since his withdrawal 
from the socialist movement. His once passionately held 
theory against party politics and parliamentary de¬ 
mocracy was put in mothballs. He denied that “the 
Bihar movement aims at the establishment of partyless 
democracy” because the very idea of it was anathema, 
and rightly so, to the opposition partie»s whose support 
he needed. 

But his argument, obviously meant for public con¬ 
sumption, was that the concept of partyless democracy 
"common to Marxism and the Gandhian ideals”...has 
been the objective of the sarvodaya movement...but it is a 
long-term ideal... I have come to believe that partyless 
democracy cannot be established before we succeed in 
achieving a classless society.”®®® Of course he did not 
bother to explain how he proposed to establish a class¬ 
less society. 

Also laid up were his hitherto committed ideals, princi¬ 
ples, moral categories and objectives. The test of imme¬ 
diacy theory and the concept of "moral regeneration of 
politics” no longer seemed to cause him sleeplests nights. 
As his confrontation with the regime deepened, he swal¬ 
lowed his almost contemptuous denunciation of the oppo¬ 
sition parities and solicited their support. The Bihar move¬ 
ment,which was "intended to cleanse all that was dirty 
and rotten in public life,”®®® goit bogged in the quagmire 
of election politics. As soon as Mrs Gandhi announced in 
November 1974 that elections would be held in Bihar, 
ostensibly to give an opportunity to the parties to obtain 
the people’s mandate, Jayaprakash welcomed it. 

By accepting the ruling party’s challenge, on its terms, 
io take the issue to the electoral arena he almost walked 
into a one-way street. It was as if he had agreed to play 
with dice loaded against him. Particularly when not one 
of his demands for reforms, electoral or otherwise, had 
been conceded and the proposed elections were to be 

^5^Everyman*s, 16 November 1974, p 2 
^^^Everyman’s, 9 November 1974, p 4 
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held on the basis of the electoral laws he. had, previously 
condemned. As a political analyst sympathetic to Jaya- 
prakash observed: "It is indeed surprising that JP should 
have accepted the challenge of the ruling political party 
to participate in the elections when these elections are to 
be fought in the same old corrupt manner.”®®^ 

He did not apparently realise that the Prime Minister’s 
move was tactical, to buy time to stave ofE the impending 
crisis. Nor did it seem to occur to Jayaprakash that in¬ 
volvement in elections at that stage would in all likeli- 
other forces and factors, let alone political parties, over 
hood derail his movement. It would nevitably attract 
which he would have little or no control. 

Overseeing a mass movement demanded a kind of tal¬ 
ent, organisation and leadership qualitatively different 
from that required to assemble an election apparatus and 
operate it competently. To conduct an election in the 
given context against a seasoned and resourceful oppo¬ 
nent like the ruling Congress called for such expertise 
in political manoeuvres, management of men and resour¬ 
ces and tactics of real politik as Jayaprakash could' hardly 
expect to command. 

Yesterday’s much despised opposition parties overnight 
acquired enough respectability to be invited by Jayapra¬ 
kash to share the burden of the proposed electoral battle 
against the ruling party. On 13 April 1975 he wrote to 
the leaders of the Bharatiya Lok Dal, Jana Sangh, Cong¬ 
ress (O) and Socialist Party, whose only common ground 
was opposition to the Prime Minister, explaining the 
importance of a parliamentary alternative to the ruling 
party. It was an imperative need because, he said, "if at 
the general elections people do not have an alternative 
to Congress, I am afraid the results cannot be as all good 
as public opinion in the country at present indicates. 

"A coalition government at the Centre with parties 
who come to power after elections will inspire no confi- 

357c p Bhaxnbhii, “Seeds of Violence”, Hindustan Times, New 

Delhi, 13 June 1975 
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dence and in my opinion it would be as disastrous as the 
coalition governments after the 1967 state assembly 
elections... As a postscript let me add that if the parties 
do not agree to come together, the people are going to 
force them to do so.”®®® 

The opposition parties did not dare ignore this appeal 
though most of them had little respect for Jayaprakash’s 
idiom and understanding of politics. Captives of frustra¬ 
tion and an inconsequential existence, thanks largely to 
personal factors and personality-oriented politics, the 
opposition parties had no alternative to sticking to him. 
They clung to the hope that Jayaprakash would rehabi¬ 
litate them, believing he was the only leader who could 
successfully confront the ruling party. 

One of Jayaprakash's charges against Mrs Gandhi was 
that the basic ingredient of her politics was pragmatism. 
This indeed was a fact. It was also a fact that pragmatism, 
particularly of the variety which dominated the ruling 
party’s thinking, could hardly be claimed to be consonant 
with principles, ethics of political conduct or moral 
values in aboslute terms. By this token the ruling 
party’s scheme of politics could easily be condemned. But 
then could Jayaprakash really maintain that he had all 
along been entirely above this, particularly after he sta¬ 
ged a come-back to active politics in the late 1960s. 

In the course of an interview, according to the States- 
man of 15 June 1974, Jayaprakash, "asked if he had any 
particular ideology in view...said ideology was a very 
deceptive word, what was wanted was the end of all 
ideologies. The communists are not only conservative 
but also reactionary. The Russian state is a conservative 
state. Compared with it, China is still revolutionary. The 
first condition is honesty and sincerity and the second is 
the attitude towards exploitation, which has nothing to 
do with ideology. 

"Let people sit together. If they wear ideological blin- 

ssSQuoited in Editorial~II; Janata; (May Day 1975 Number, vol 

XXX. no 14, p 5) 
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kers, they will be thwarted in their attempts to solve the 
problem because ideology comes in the way of practical 
policy..., I do not think ideology helps clarity. I thinks 
all ideologies have become old.”’^®® One wonders what 
Jayaprakash was trying to drive at. Could the question 
of ideology be so unceremoniously dismissed? Why did 
he then have to make an ideological fetish of his concept 
of total revolution? 

If we take Jayaprakash at his word the Bihar move¬ 
ment was nothing short of a revolution. It was however 
a revolution that required no ideological label. Nor did 
he "think a detailed socioeconomic programme such as 
that of a political party, particularly of the Left, is ad¬ 
visable for the movement.” Perhaps as an afterthought 
Jayaprakash added that he and his "colleagues in Bihar 
have a fair idea of the broad social, economic, political 
and cultural frame for the movement.” Should one insist 
on a little more specific idea of this, it was, "broadly 
speaking, a Gandhian frame.”®®® 

So Gandhi was the password on the strength of which 
anything, he apparently presumed, could be justified. 
Jayaprakash's statement seemed to suggest that he had 
taken the whole thing as a political gamble, expecting 
the people to participate in it on the assumption that he 
knew best what was or was not good for them. 

He returned to this theme in early May 1975. Com¬ 
mending his "Manifesto for a new Bihar,” he remarked 
that the people’s "continued interest...in the movement 
belies the view held among some elite circles (that unless 
the objectives of the movement are clearly spelled out, 
it will gradually lose the support of the people.” For the 
benefit of those who might still look askanee at it he 
said: "Framing of programmes and policies has been the 
concern of the political elite in this country. But the his¬ 
tory of the past years has shown that mass support does 
not depend upon detailed policies and programmes of 
political parties, but entirely on other factors. 

*^The Statement, Calcutta, 15 June 1974 
S90Byerymdn*s; l December 1974 
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'’What the people want is not promises, but their im¬ 
plementation. From their sad experience of the last 27 
years the people have come to regard honesty to be a 
much greater virtue than radical programmes.... I have 
been at some pains in the past months to explain that 
the Bihar movement is a people’s movement and not a 
mowment of a united front of opposition parties. What 
could the objectives of such a movement be? Obviously 
they could only be fulfilment of the people's desires and 
needs, their freedom from exploitation, opprc‘ssion, pover¬ 
ty and a host of similar inju.sticcs.”®®^ 

Imagine a total revolution to rebuild a complex sub- 
oontinental society being started without any ideology, 
policy, programme or organisation. One may bo forgiven 
for asking whether contemporary history, at any rate its 
Indian chapter, records another case like this. Did Jaya- 
prakash expect that the people would raise no question 
and express no doubt but follow him blindly? Perhaps 
he did, and that ultimately led to the ignoble demise of 
the Janata experiment. 

It would be superfluous to add that the general expec¬ 
tation was that a movement initiated by Jayaprakash 
would have a rational ideology, firm principles, a pro¬ 
perly formulated policy and an achievable socioeconomic 
programme. This might generate a certain moral and 
spiritual climate propelling society towards a new hori¬ 
zon. 

This does not dispute the relevance of most of the 
basic issues he raised, or the logic of his insistence on 
positive socio-political mea.sures to eradicate corruption, 
initiation of much-needed reforms in the electoral sys¬ 
tem, preventing defection of legislators and the like. 

It is not intended either to question Jayaprakash’s ad¬ 
vocacy in support of mass action and, if necessary, civil 
disobedience in a functioning democracy. The exception 
some political purists took to his resort to mass action, 
holding that mass action in a democracy was anti-demo- 


36i£;t?eri/mon’s; 11 May 1975, p 7 
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cratic, was illogical. Mass action in a democracy was a 
perfectly legitimate instrument if authority deliberately 
remained unresponsive to right a wrong, annul or frame 
laws to meet popular grievances or to correct imbalances 
that might have grown within the system. 

But the ideas and approaches, methods and manoeuvres 
he banked upon were unequal to the task he had set him¬ 
self, to say the least. Others besides some of his admiring 
supporters also could not help taking critical notice of it. 
For instance J D Sethi, who went to the extent of say¬ 
ing that "a study of the Soviet or the Chinese revolution 
or for that matter the Gandhian revolution would show 
that what JP has achieved in one year no other move¬ 
ment has achieved before.” 

But this did not blind Sethi to some of the inherent 
drawbacks of Jayaprakash’s movement. The three most 
"glaring weaknesses” which according to him, beset the 
movement were a "very weak” organisational structure, 
Jayaprakash’s failure "to create well-identified second 
rank leadership” and lack of clearly defined "socioecono¬ 
mic objectives” for the movement. Unless thes© defects 
were "soon” removed Jayaprakash "will not be able,” 
Sethi observed, "to make much headway and indeed will 
run the risk of losing his movement both in Bihar and 
the rest of the country 

Another supporter of the movement had still harsher 
words to say. In an article in Everyman*s of 20 April 1975 
Anand Patwardhan tried to bring home to Jayaprakash 
the fact that his ideas and actions often created the im¬ 
pression that he. was not as invulnerable, ideologically, 
ethically and otherwise, as people were expected to 
believe. The flaws in his personality were such as could 
not but have an undesirable effect on the movement. 

The essence of Patwardhan’s argument was that Jaya¬ 
prakash had all along "displayed a strange myopia when 
evaluating the merits of people who are close to him or 

362J D Sethi, ”JP Movement: What Next?,” Young Indian; vol 5, 

no 26, 5 June 1975, pp 9-10 
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who claim to support him,” Accusing him of being less 
than objective in his assessment of men and events, Pat- 
wardhan observed: "When old political enemies like RSS 
or old individual politicians of dubious virtue have come 
out in his support, JP has almost invariably welcomed 
them as prodigal sons who have undergone a change of 
heart. He has thus ignored the more obvious explanation 
—that the change has been less one of heart than of 
historical self-interest.”*His contention was that Jayapra- 
kash must get over these frailties if his "credibility as a 
champion of a clean social order is to bd maintained.” 

An almost reproachful view was taken of Jayaprakash’s 
efforts to win owr Congressmen like Jagjivan Ram and 
Y B Chavan. In the words of Patwardhan: "JP has re¬ 
peated his wooing of...Jagjivan Ram and Y B Chavan. 
Neither of these leaders have been particularly known 
for their honesty or moral courage. What then does JP 
hope to gain from their support, apart from a political 
victory over Mrs Gandhi and CPI?” Patwardhan could 
not be accused of making frivolous remarks when he said 
that "JP’s movement appears to be intent on taking short¬ 
cuts. In its hurry, it may leave the revolution behind.”®®^ 

Even at this stage some of Jayaprakash’s friends who 
were not implacably hostile to the Prime Minister, parti¬ 
cularly Chandra Shekhar, made persistent efforts to con¬ 
vey to both of them of the grave nature of the 
social and political danger involved in allowing their res¬ 
pective equations to be carried to their logical conclusion. 

Time and again Chandra Shekhar, who had a reason¬ 
able understading of the forces and factors intent on 
intensifying the conflict between Jayaprakash and Indira 
Gandhi, stressed the point that a solution to the burgeon¬ 
ing crisis must be worked out other than on the streets. 
His suggestion was that they should get together to 
thrash out the problems facing them. 

Conveniently placed as Chandra Shekhar was—he was 

363Anand Patwardhan, “Is JP’s Movement at the Crossroads?,’’ 

Everyman’s, 20 April 1975, pp a-9 
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at once an important member of the Congress Working 
Committee and a trusted friend of Jayaprakash—he had 
an insider’s view of the goings-on on either side of the 
barricade. If he was aware that Jayaprakash’s camp did 
not consist of only innocent idealists and moral crusaders, 
he also knew that insidious forces in the ruling party 
were pressing for a direct confrontation between Jaya¬ 
prakash and the Prime Minister. 

In a signed editorial in the i(f October 1974 issue of 
Young Indian Chandra Shekhar isaid : "Many discarded 
politicians find an opportunity to resurrect themselves 
under the cover of JP’s personality. They indulge in 
fomenting and exaggerating people's anger with the sole 
objective to usurp power which is antithesis of JP's stand 
...it cannot be ignored that there are forces which in the 
name of countering JP’s movement have been conspiring 
to force JP into a desperate position where extreme steps 
seem inescapable." 

With a direct reference to the malevolent forces in the 
ruling Congress Chandra Shekhar, almost prophetically, 
observed: "The atmosphere of escalating confrontation 
with JP has ominous portents.... All attempts to fight JP 
art; bound to fail. His movement does not call for resist¬ 
ance but understanding and persuasion." At the same 
time, Chandra Shekhar reminded Jayaprakash that it 
would do nobody good should he ignore the serious impli¬ 
cations of his movement. 

As Chandra Shekhar saw it, at Jayaprakash’s "age and 
in his present health, it would be humanly impossible for 
him to contain elements of status quo and reaction who 
have infiltrated into the movement." That said, Chandra 
Shekhar came to the heart of the subject. For Jaya¬ 
prakash "to lead it [the movement] without institutional 
framework, requisite discipline and a clearcut alternative 
seems to be a rather unhapi>y exercise! in adventurism 
which does not fit in with his personality,"®®^ Chandra 
Shekhar emphasised. But his was a voice in the wilder- 
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ness. None of those who could settle or unsettle matters 
sefemed to have time to listen to sensible words. 

About seven months before an emergency was declared 
and 17 days after the law-enforcing agencies of the Bihar 
government savagely assaulted Jayaprakash for leading a 
peaceful demonstration in Patna on 4 November 1974, 
Chandra Shekhar again touched on' the same subject. In 
a signed editorial in Yovtig Indian he observed that a pur¬ 
posive dialogue between Jayaprakash and Prime Minister 
Gandhi should find a solution to the problems which 
scheming persons were exploiting to ’’suit their design of 
brikmanship.'* 

The most sad part of the whole thing was that, in 
Chandra Shekhar’s opinion, ’’differences nn inconsequen¬ 
tial issues have been magnified and I hey are slowly and 
gradually driven to the point of no return." And he had 
no doubt that "certain elements in our body politic...are 
out to vitiate the process of reconciliation [between Jaya¬ 
prakash and Indira Gandhi] and are making determined 
efforts for a showdown." The situation was full of omi¬ 
nous possibilities, but that could be avoided and the 
country put back on the rails, Chandra Shekhar argued, 
"if JP and Indiraji choose to discuss the problems and 
make joint efforts to resolve them.’’®®® 

The poin‘ needs to be made that, notwithstanding the 
haunting rhetoric of revolution and the like, the situation 
admiited of a negotiated return to the normal democratic 
process of politics. But that was a proposition hated 
most by the corrupt and scheming elements in the camps 
of both Jayaprakah and Indira Gandhi. It suited their 
interests to keep the pot boiling, so that the conflict could 
be resolved the way they desired. 

In this context a reference to J D Sethi, otherwise a 
stern critic of the Indira Gandhi regime, may be relevant. 
Referring to Congress president D K Barooah's devious 
role in pollitics Sethi observed: *‘The most disastrous 
element in his approach was to bring about confrontation 

aesyoung Indian, 21 November 1974 
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between Mrs Gandhi and Jayaprakash Narayan. At a 
time when JP’s movement was Just beginning to grow, 
Mr Baroodh denounced the movement as fascist.... Instead 
of defusing the movement by having a dialogue with JP 
and accepting his genuine demands, Mr Barooah look 
upon himsellf the amazing task of fighting him and most 
amazingly carried it out to so much of his own party’s 
discredit.”®®® It would be naive to suggest that Barooah 
played a lone hand. The fact is he was member of a 
fraternity that could count on reciprocal elements in Jaya- 
prakash’s entourage. 

Paradoxically, when all the best wishes of all men of 
reason failed to resolve the crisis the Judiciary came Ito the 
rescue. On 12 June 1975 Justice Jag Mohan Lai Sinha 
of the Allahabad High Court set aside, on the basis of his 
findings in the Raj Narayan election case, the election 
of Indira Gandhi to Parliament. 

Subsequent developments, including her decision to 
continue as Prime Minister on the strength of the absolute 
stay order granted by the Allahabad High Court, culmi¬ 
nated in the declaration of emergency. This warded off 
the immediate crisis only to prepare the ground for a 
bigger crisis some two years later, when she presided over 
the termination of the three-decade-old uninterrupted 
Congress rule. 

In the 1977 parliamentary elections she had to concede 
victory to the Janata Party, the supposed protege of Jaya¬ 
prakash. It is another matter that Janata's triumph 
signified Jayaprakash's ultimate defeat. For the Janata 
government did everything to disprove that it subscribed 
to the thoughts and ideas of Jayaprakash. 


366j p Sethi, “The Role of Congress President," Young Indian; 17 
AprU 1975, p 10 
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Promise and Fulfilment 

I spent a few days in Patna in February 1978 watching 
Jayaprakash from close quarters. Taking advantage of 
our long association, 1 asked him questions of a personal 
nature, about his life and philosophy. One of them was: 
Did he have any regrets about the past, about anything 
that he might have done in the course of his long and 
intensely lived political life? Did he believe that he had 
been able to live up to his principles? 

For a moment Jayaprakash seemed lost in thought. 
When he had collected his thoughts he said: "All that I 
can say is that I have tried to live up to my principles, but 
I can't claim that I have actually succeeded* I don't know 
whether if I were to start life afresh I might be able to 
avoid certain misitakes—or wrongs, misdeeds, whatever 
you call them—^but as of today I feel that I have on many 
occasions and in many fields failed myself. It would take 
a long effort and self-analysis and self-understanding to 
answer you fully. Somehow I have not been ever 
attracted by Jayaprakash Narayan, that is, I have never 
felt that I should write about myself, my experiences.”®®^ 
This was a candid statement. No man who shied away 
from facing his moment of truth could make such an 
honest assessment of himself. 

A cluster of factors, a series of protentous events, social, 
political and economic, had taken place in the interregnum 
between Jayaprakash’s apparent withdrawal frorn active 
politics in 1954 and his reentry into the pervasively amoral 
arena of party and power politics. 

In sequence of time it might briefly be stated thus: 
Jayaprakash’s growing disenchantment with bhoodim- 


ss^Author-Jayaprakash taped interview, *‘1 tried to be as true as 
possible to myself,” Sunday; Vol 6, No 1, 19 March 1978, p 13 
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Horvodaya as the basic instrument to realise his dream of 
a resurgent India; failure of his efforts to enrol the sup* 
port of the political parties, including the ruling party, 
for his concept of consensus politics. 

At almost every crucial point Jayaprakash, unlike 
Gandhi, failed to adjust his order of priorities, without 
compromising his basic principles, to the challenge of the 
limes. Not infrequently, his idiom conveyed an image of 
the visionary and dreamer while his deeds apparently 
indica'ed a warped understanding of principles. 

What we have seen of Jayaprakash might suggest that 
his ideas and actions often travelled in opposite directions, 
that emotion got the better of the logician and that his 
assessment of men and affairs could be swayed subjec¬ 
tively. He could take the plunge just as easily as he 
could break off in the middle of an all-or-nothing struggle. 
In defence it might be argued that he was no meanderer 
in politics. There was a method, indeed rationale, in all 
that he did and that inconsistency was no-t a flaw in his 
character. 

This argument might noL however convince those who 
assess men and ideas in categorical terms. To them Jaya¬ 
prakash might still appear one of conlemporary Indian 
history's most enigmatic characters who defied labelling, 
whose thoughts and actions almost at every turn sug¬ 
gested that consistency was the hobgoblin of little minds. 
It might even be suggested that Gandhi anticipated Jaya¬ 
prakash when he stated in the early 1930s: "I am not at 
all concerned with appearing to be consistent. In my 
search after truth I have discarded many ideas and learnt 
many new things. Old as I am, I have no feeling that I 
have ceased to grow inwardly or that my growth will stop 
at the dissolution of the flesh. What I am concerned with is 
my readiness to obey the call of truth, my God, from 
moment to moment and, therefore, when anybody finds 
any inconsisttency between any two writings of mine, if 
he stiU has faith in my sanity, he would do well to choose 
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the latter of the two on the same subject.”®®® 

Should this be considered inapplicable to Jayaprakash, 
there would be no alternative to dismissing him as a 
muddle-headed theoriser who insisted on rationalising 
his every move in terms of lofty morals. This however 
would not stand scrutiny if we agreed not to take the 
apparent for the real. 

The sixth parliamentary election in March 1977 termi¬ 
nated the 30-year-long sway of Congress, contrary to 
even the most optimistic expectation of the opposition. 
Overnight the scenario changed, confirming that the 
people w(irc the ultimate sovereign of the land. That 
was Jayaprakash’s finest hour. A gratefully admiring 
society called him a pathfinder and discovered in him a 
man who was second to no other Indian, whoi was truly 
heir 1o the heritage of Gandhi. 

Away in Delhi, which had seen the rise and fall of 
many empires, a greying, very attractive 62-year-old 
woman had every reason to believe that this was the most 
sombre March morning in her life. Until the evening 
before she could decide the fate of some 650 million 
Indians and she had only to make an imperious gcslure 
to have her way. 

Till then she seemed to have carried the world before 
her. She had imagined that the opposition to her regime 
essentially reflected the feeling of a minuscule .segment 
of Indian society which enjoyed the best of bo'.h worlds. 
Tho majority of Ihc people, .she thought, were with her 
and would stand by her no matter what she might say 
or do. 

But the outcome of the sixth parliamentary election 
shocked her as nothing else had done. The nameless 
multitude, who had never known that it was like to have 
a square meal at least once a day, gave her a rebuff she 
had not even remotely expected. The lilght went out at 
No. 1 Safdarjung Road, which housed the country’s Prime 


aesQuoted in Cliffort Manshardt, Pioneering on Social Frontiers 
in India; Lalvani Publishing House, Bombay, 1967, p 103 
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Minister, as the news spread like wildfire *hat a ’’silent 
revolution through the ballot box” had ended the longest 
20 mon hs from the time India became free. 

Rejected by he very D^onle who had till a few days 
before been loud in her nraise. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi called it a day as the nation woke un wi h a start. 
But did the changed polifcal sc^ne also indicate *he com¬ 
pletion of Javaprakash’s mission?, An unqualified no 
should be enough to answer tha' question. 

For confirmation of wh’ch none other +han Jayanrakash 
may be referr^'d to. Much earlier than manv exnec'ed, 
he woke to discover his experiment had misfired, that 
most of the men he had dehened unon to accomnlish his 
total revolution were made of straw. They had no 
understanding of the his'oriral nersnective nor did they 
have any inclination to learn their lessions from history. 
The Janata Par'y with which Javanrakash had identified 
himself was obviously not the right tool for effecting even 
a modicum of the much-needed ba.sic changes in society, 
not to speak of giving form and content to the concept 
of 'otal revolution. 

In a taned interview with me about a year after the 
Jana'a Party had formed a government Jayaprakash 
admitted: ’’Since Janata is not a homogeneous party I 
think its main challenge is from wi'hin. Much depends 
on the ex'ent to which it becomes—^I will not use the word 
monolothic—a party which is properly integrated and of 
one mind... In .socioeconomic policies I thmk i< will be a 
middle-of-the-road party .... There will be nothing very 
revolutionary in what i» does, but I think it will not be 
either a reactionary or even a conservative party. It will 
be a party of moderate progress, moderate change.”®®® 

Some months la*er he observed that ’’most of the consti¬ 
tuent elements of Janata were never revolutionary them¬ 
selves and! it is only natural that a party formed by them 

sosAuthor-Jayaprakash taped interview, "True Socialism Believes 

in the Good of All", Sunday, 25 Junei 197S, op cit, p 25 
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would not be revolutionary either.”®^® 

This was not a particularly revealing slatement. The 
people knew all about it. Yet the fact that they rallied 
to the support of Janata was because they had put their 
trust in Jayaprakash. That naturally would raise the 
question: Why did Jayaprakash rely on the men who 
flocked round him but deserted him when he insisted on 
holding them to their promises to the people? What 
persuaded him to believe that the otherwise disparate and 
often mutually hostile constituents of Janala could pro¬ 
vide a competent vehicle for realising his vision of total 
revolution 

He took the risk in the belief that the baptism of strug¬ 
gle would cleanse all dross and turn those men into 
genuine revolutionaries. Jayaprakash had no party, 
organised, disciplined and ideologically committed, that 
could lead his movemenl, control it and keep it on the 
right track. Perhaps he figured that the participants in 
his struggle—they were mostly students and youths—con¬ 
stituted, as Regis Debray put it, ’’the people’s army” 
which could be "the nucleus of” his "party, and not vice 
versa.”®^* 

It seemed that while puting society on trial he acted 
like a man who starled a fire wiljhout making any fire¬ 
fighting arrangement and eventually found to his regret 
that it -just could not be extinguished. Jayaprakash did 
not have any political party he could count on to put out 
the fire when necessary. 

There was another side to this. When it came to pick¬ 
ing a prime minister extraneous forces and factors, not 
quite enamoured of Jayaprakash’s philosophy of politics, 
seemed to have exerted an influence on him. It may be 
recollected that of the two candidates for this post Jag- 
jivan Ram reportedly enjoyed the confidence of the Birlas, 

370Quoted in K R Sundar Rajan, “Janata Party’.s Death Wish,” 
Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 22 September 1978 
37*Regis Debray, Revolution in the Revolution? Pelican Books,' 
1968, p 115 
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whereas Morarji Desai was said to have aljtracted the 
notice of Ramnath Goenka. And Goenka, though he had 
a lower rating than the Birlas in! the business of money¬ 
making, could rightly claim that Jayaprakash held him! in 
atfec'ion. 

That Desai was Jayaprakash’s choice for prime minister 
is past doubt. In fac' Jayaprakash is on record with the 
statement: "That was a good choice and I take pride for 
making that choice, because that choice was given to me, 
and I felt it was good to choose Morarjibhai to lead the 
country. 

On the other hand Jagjivan Ram also seemed to have 
been encouraged to believe that he would be Janata’s 
choice for prime minister. At any ra^e the statement 
George Fernandes,Janata’s fstormy petrel, issued 
immediately after Desai was selected to lead a Janata 
government would suggest no less. 

Like many o+her socialis’t.«< Fernandes felt that Jagjivan 
Ram should be drafted for the office of prime minister. 
Referring obviously to Ihe ranging controver.sy on the 
issue, Fernandes emohasised that "plighted words should 
not be broken and democratic processes should not be 
sacrificed in an effort to create what is termed as con¬ 
sensus but what amounts to foisting the po’n^ of view of 
a group.’’®^^ Was Jayaprakash in the dark about it 

l^Tiatever might have turned the scale in favour of 
Desai, Jayaprakash certainly was no unaware that Desai’s 
mind had frozen in its tracks a long time before, tha^ he 
was the spokesman for the obdura+ely conservative forces 
in Janata. Nor could Jayaprakash justifiably plead ignor¬ 
ance of the fact that Desai seldom made any effort, unless 
forced by circumstances, to hide his less than admiration 
for him. Still, it was Jayaprakash who enabled Desai to 
reach the top of the ladder. Thalt was not a little intrigu¬ 
ing, other things apart. 

97^ndustan Times, New Delhi, 22 August l»77 

was a cabinet minister in the Janata government 
^Hindustan Timest New Delhi. 25 Mardi 1977 
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The promise was that the style and content of politics 
would be changed, that ii would be taken to the people 
so that their direct participation in decision-making 
might be ensured. But this remained a far cry. What is 
more, Jayaprakash had to watch helplessly he disinte¬ 
gration of Janata which was pledged to let the thwarted 
socioeconomic revolution run its course. 

A time came when he could noit restrain himself from 
airing his agony at the way the Janata experiment was 
being desiroyed. But the ailing and lonely Jayaprakash 
could do nothing to reverse the process except recording 
his grief: "Jana i a was part of my being, and this was 
on account of my deep emotional involvement in the 
historical process which led to its formation. It is against 
this background that I have been watching with deep 
anguish and pains the growing disunity in the ranks of 
the party and the way it is functioning.” He was con¬ 
strained to admit that "there is a collective failure to give 
the party a vigorous and vibrant image and make it play 
an hi(Storically adequate role.®^® 

None but the eyeless would deny that Jayaprakash was 
perhaps the saddest Indian at that poinit. One of contempo¬ 
rary India’s most eulogised and at the same time contro¬ 
versial characters he came close to giving a new turn to 
Indian politics twice in his life. On both occasions he left 
the scene even as it seemed success was within his reach— 
once immediately after the death of Nehru and, again 
when Janata triumphed at the polls. This imparted poig¬ 
nancy to his cry, as he realised that his time was drawing 
near, am lying on the sickbed as a dumb spectator 
to what is going on.”®^® The goings-on on the country’s 
political stage were a denial of the values and principles 
that were supposed to have been the basic ingredients of 
Jayaprakash’s philosophy of life and politics. 

All his pleadings and admonitions went unheeded. The 
promised revolution remained a mirage, people’s power or 

376Hindttsfan Times, New Delhi, 27 December 1978 
Statesman, Calcutta, 21 June 1978 
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loksIiah{ti, peopte’s politics or lokniti could never be made 
to run in harness. On the contrary, there was the sad 
spedtacle of the forces of disharmony and destabilisation 
battering whatever he had tried to build on the basis of 
his philosophy of life and politics. 

As C G K Reddy, a lifelong socialist and a committed 
supporter of the JP movement, observed on the basis of 
his achievement auditing of 1he Janata government’s first 
15 months in office: ’'Both the party and the government 
are riven by serious personal conflicts.... Politics of power, 
instead of politics of principle and programme, is in clear 
evidence.... The Janata government appears keen on the 
establishment of an all-time record in the number of peo¬ 
ple killed by the police for 'the maintenance of law and 
order...’ There is no policy and no discernible direction. 
Instead, people are being fed on slogans.... Human life 
continues to be cheap. Arbitrariness abounds.”^^^ 

It surely was not intended to be a message of hope and 
reassurance when a person like J B Kripalani, a staunch 
Gandhian and one of Jayaprakash’s most intimate collea¬ 
gues, adjudged the concept of total revolution as opposed 
to the Gandhian philosophy. In the eyes of Kripalani the 
concept of total revolution "was not a Gandhian concept.” 
The whole idea was "imported” from China, where the 
communists were determined to liquidaite the old regime. 
"The Mahatma,” Kripalani observed, "stood for a com¬ 
prehensive revolution and Jayaprakash was not above 
him.”®^® It was then that Jayaprakash’s world was a com¬ 
plete shambles and not in June 1975 as he ruefully staled 
in Prison Diary. 

How does one explain this whimpering end of a move¬ 
ment that derailed the Indian poUly so that it could lay 
the foundations of the ideal society? The answer was not 
far to seek, the critics said, and they pointed an accusing 
finger at Jayaprakash. 

377c G K Reddy, “Janata has been a total failure,” Sunday, Vol 6. 

15^0 18, 16 July 1978, p 22, 25 

Statesman, Calcutta, 17 October 1077 
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As a critic put it, selting out on his political career in 
the early 1930s as a revolutionary Marxist, Jayaprakash 
Narayan wound up as a petty bourgeois reformist espous¬ 
ing the mystique of Gandhism. While striving to create an 
image of himself as being above or outside politics, he 
constantly sought to manipulate <the political process in 
India in ihe Gandhian direction. And his 'total revolution’ 
was no more than an instrument for maintaining the 
'national’ hegemony of the bourgeoisie. It was a revolution 
from which he sought to exclude the Indian worker and 
small peasant and landless labourer. Bhoodan, and the 
other dans he promoted, were designed to derail the 
Indian revolution and divert workers and peasants from 
genuine revolutionary action which would have ended 
the oligarchic rule of the possessing classes. 

Another opinion on the man and his struggle is: "If we 
examine [Jayaprakash] Narayan’s saruodaya philosophy, 
his halting efforts at socioeconomic reforms, the class base 
of his movement and its organisational cadre, and his 
relations with the opposition parties, the conclusion seems 
inescapable that the movement for total revolution would 
not have, either in the short or in the long run, responded 
effectively to the developmental needs of the poor. Far 
from being revolutionary—despite the rhetoric—^the move¬ 
ment was essentially conservative. His 'people’s’ or 
'voluntary socialism’ (as he had once referred to the 
sarvodaya philosophy), his weak socioeconomic programme, 
and his poll ical agitation played into the hands of the con¬ 
servative political parties and .he upper and middle-upper 
classes.”®^® 

Even if this is dismissed, as indeed many would dismiss 
it, as a biased assessment of a man whose mul.ifaceted life 
and struggle could not be reduced to fit hackneyed theories 
and concepts, certain basic poin s needs must be clarified. 
For the sake of argument it may be assumed that Jayapra¬ 
kash did not sail under false colours, that the objective 
conditions in the country in the early 1970s were ripe for 


379Marry C Carras, op cit, p 187 
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raising the standard of revolt. But did Jayaprakash have 
a political instrument, ideology and programme to make 
a revolution? Again, if the assumption is that the sequence 
of events ranging from emergency to the emergence of 
Janata as the ruling party signified completion in part of 
Jayaprakash’s struggle—at any rate that viras his claim— 
what was being done at the level of sociopolitical engi¬ 
neering to consummate it? 

A revoluion, it is common knowledge, is not made for 
the pleasure of it. A revolution is made to replace the re¬ 
jected sociopolitical structure by what would be capable 
of working the ideals and objectives of the revolution. In 
the present instance nothing got done to that effect and 
the same old exploitative and discredited socioeconomic 
system remained intact. 

In point of fact, what came to be known as the JP move¬ 
ment could not by any stretch of the imagination pass for 
a revolution. Even Jayaprakash did not think so. The very 
concept of total revolution was full of contradictions. 
Other things apart, its goal had never been logically spelt 
out, and the theoretical-methodical questions involved 
were conveniently left to be sorted out when the need 
arose. The truth is that the term total revolution was a 
slogan that could be put to a variety of uses, depending on 
what exactly one intended to achieve at a given point. 

If Jayaprakash knew what he was talking about, "total 
revolutios is not a dogma but an attitude to life. It is not 
a revolution in the sense of a sudden change but it is a 
deep and comprehensive change in individuals and society." 
The word total had been used, he further explained, "to 
mean a comprehensive revolution affecting all aspects of 
social life, including individual life.” To keep all his options 
open he stressed that "the specific nature of a total revo¬ 
lution at any particular time would be governed or deter¬ 
mined by the needs of the time, the situation that obtained 
in ,the country and forces that were contending for power.” 

The most intriguing aspect of it was that "at different 
times a total revolution might take different forms, even 
different meanings in the sense that its content might also 
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be different Was this a deliberate attempt to clothe 
an incoherent idea in rhetoric so that it would admit of 
as many interpretations as might be desired? Or could it 
be that he was unaware that his conception of total revo¬ 
lution lacked logic and consistency? 

The point is, whatever might have been Jayaprakash’s 
distant goal his immediate objective was to "break Cong¬ 
ress monopoly of power,” more specifically dislodge Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi from office. He also admitted that 
his struggle was against her. This indeed was the most im¬ 
portant aspect if his scheme of politics in the given context. 
In an interview published in Sunday of 6 April 1975 Jaya- 
prakash confessed that he had been "encouraging sympa¬ 
thetic elements within Congress ... to restore democracy 
within Congress, which is possible by challenging the 
absolute leadership of Mrs Indira Gandhi.” 

The focus was being turned on her "because,” Jayapra- 
kash observed, "Mrs Gandhi is the fount*ain-head of all 
authoritarianism of the ruling Congress. She, as a single 
individual, can put to shame some of the greatest autocrats 
of history*. I can see the threat td democracy personified 
in her.”®®* His battle was also against corruption, which 
had crossed the farthest limit of tolerance. He was of the 
opinion that the politician, ruling or opposition, was 
corrupt, the bureaucrat was corrupt, in fact, no segment 
of society was left out of the ambit of corruption. 

Jayaprakash was convinced that "the Congress govern¬ 
ments, wherever faced with a people’s charter of demands, 
never found it possible to adopt the path of cooperation” 
because of "the corruption among Congress Ministers.” 
But the most damaging aspect was that "Mrs Gandhi’s 
own conduct in collecting crores of rupees from rich busi¬ 
nessmen for party and election management is a piece of 
political corruption that has completely destroyed the 


380‘'Xotal Revolution. Some Clarifications” (Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
interview with Brahmanand), Towards Total Revolution; Vol 4, 
op cit, p 197 

38i“Total Revolution Explained,” Towards Total Revolution, Vol 
4, op cit, p 142. Also see Sunday, 6 Apnl 1975 
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moral susceptibilities of most power-seeking Congress¬ 
men.” Therefore, "corruption has been the central point of 
the movement, particularly corruption in the government 

and the adminis I ration. 

The second of the two key objectives of the move¬ 
ment, may be taken up first for closer scrutiny. His concern 
at the growing volume of corruption in every sphere of life 
would cause no eyebrows to be raised. His interest in the 
problem of corruption, both economic and political, was 
not of recent origin. This had engaged his aitention even 
before the country became independent. 

A member of the Congress Working Committee in 
1946-47, he submitted a report on "Evils of Corruption” 
to it for consideration. The report, among other things, 
said: "First, there is corruption in Congress elections and 
in other things connected with the control of the Congress 
organisation. Second, there is corruption involving bribery 
and similar practices. The second; type of corruption has 
grown by leaps and bounds since the formation of the 
Congress ministries.”®®® 

Since then Jayaprakash had often touched on this theme 
so that the powers that be might be activated to give 
thought to it. But nothing goi done and the situation was 
allowed to go from bad to worse instead;, he complained. 
Raising the question, "Why I am taking up corruption in 
the political and adminisirative spheres first?”, at the time 
of the Bihar movement, he said he was doing so "because 
the roots lie there. All aspects of the lives of the people 
have been corrupted by this source.”®®^ 

This could not be disputed. It is just that while accus¬ 
ing Congress and its leader as the source of all corruption 
in the country, he seemed to have forgotten to examine 
his own surroundings. That corruption was all-pervasive 
and that no segment of society, not even his own, could 

382jayaprakash Narayan, Prison Diary, op cit, pp 51, 110 
383jayaprakash Narayan, “Evils of Corruption,” towards Total 
Revolution, Vol 2, op cit, p 68 

3*4Jayaprakash Narayan, Total Revolution, Sarva Seva Pra- 
kashan, Varanasi, 1975, p 24 
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claim to have remained free from its infectious touch viras 
apparently overlooked. 

Take, for instance, the Gujarat movement. According 
to Jayaprakash, the struggle in Gujarat "started ,with a 
demand for the resignation of the then Chief Minister, 
Shri Chimanbhai Patel.” But it was not to satisfy some¬ 
body’s whim that Patel’s exit from office was urged. As a 
matter of fact, Jayaprakash observed, "in Gujarat corrup¬ 
tion was tlie issue.”®*® Patel’s resignation was demanded 
because as Chief Minister he was allegedly responsible for 
it and eventually he had to quit. 

Everyman*s observed editorially: "Mr Chimanbhai Patel 
... rose to chief minister’s office in Gujarat on piles of 
black money. And he needed pools of blood tq wade 
through out of it. There is no evidence in his utterances 
since that any of these sits heavy on his conscience.”®*® 
Subsequently Patel joined Janata and became one of its 
leaders. The supposedly corrupt Congress chief minister 
had only to cross the floor to be consecrated a leader of 
the people. Indira Gandhi had a point when she said: "If 
a person were with us, they [opposition] would say he 
was corrupt. But if that person left the party, then he 
would become clean, according to them.”*®^ 

It would doubtless be hard to explain away, much less 
defend, this. Recall, again, Jayaprakash’s earlier observa¬ 
tion: "I do not know if there is a single party in this coun¬ 
try that is free from the evils of corruption and nepotism. 
... Is there a party that can lay its hand on its breast and 
assert that it harbours no corruption, does not engage in 
malpractices at elections or does not receive black money? 
Only it may be coming in larger quantities to the party in 
power and in less ainounts to the others.”®*® 

That was a candid statement. It revealed a man who 
could stick his neck out for the sake of the truth. It was 

385/bi(i, pp 14, 27 

ssejBveryman’s, 16 February 1974, p 2 

Statesman, Calcutta, ll August 1975 
388Jayaprakash Narayan, Total Revolution, op cit, pp 46-4 1 
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only to be expeci*ed of a man like Jayaprakash , that he 
would own up that he was not quite unaffected by this. 
Other instances apart, the publication of Euerymcax’s was 
possible because Ramhath Goenka, the owner of the 
Indian Express, had been benevolent enough to guarantee 
it. 

As Carras put it, "According to the editor of Bueryman*s 
(Ajit Bhattacharjea, Narayan’s admiring biographer), The 
Indian Express prints Everyman*& Weekly under some 
sort of license arrangement under which the printing and 
publication of Everi^man's Weekly is financed by Goenka 
who owns the Indian Express, There are also some common 
personnel between the two newspapers.’ ” 

There is something more to it than just this. If Carras 
is not unaware of what she is talking about "Goenka was 
under indictment for corruption on several charges under 
[Indira] Gandhi’s government, and even when the 
new Janata government came into power, the charges were 
reportedly pursued, although nothing has come of them.’’®®® 
Is there any reason to suppose even for a minute that 
Jayaprakash was not in the know of it? Or that he believed 
what was sauce for the goose was not sauce for the gander. 

According to Jayaprakash, the Congress Party, a few 
Congressmen excepted, was steeped in corruption. There 
is no reason to believe that Devkant Barooah,. then presi¬ 
dent of Congress, did not come within the purview of this. 
Rather, Barooah was supposed to be one of the worst off¬ 
enders. Jayaprakash called him a "court jester.’’®®® 

In an entry on 21 September 1975 in Prison Diary he 
characterised Barooah as "Mrs Gandhi’s wonder boy.” 
Now it must have been clear to Jayaprakash that Barooah 
did not become an evil person overnight. Yeit Jayaprakash 
felt no qualms about writing a personal letter, on 1 April 
1974, to Barooah, then Central Cabinet Minister for Petro¬ 
leum and Chemicals, introducing his younger brother 

3*®Mary C Carras, op cit, p 202 

®®ojayaprakash Narayan, ’'No Compromise,” Towards Total Revo¬ 
lution, Vol 4, op cit, pp lOS-100 
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Raja.*®* The letter confirmed that he had also written to 
Barooah earlier about Raja. 

E^'ery word Jayaprakash had spoken about the opposi¬ 
tion parties being entangled in the meshes of corruption 
was true, and the logic of this required he should at least 
have kept his distance. But that was not to be. Abandoning 
his 20-year-old stance that the party system and parlia¬ 
mentary democracy were an unmixed curse and in disre¬ 
gard of his contention that the opposition parties, rightist, 
leftist or centrist, were no less guilty of corruption than 
Congress, Jayaprakash welcomed their support to his 
movement. The one exception was CPI, *’who are stooges 
of Soviet Russia.”*®® 

In defence of his changed stance he said: "If the move¬ 
ment had been confined to the sarvodaya workers alone 
and its principle was to keep away all political parties ... 
it would have been possible to keep them away. But then 
there would have been no people’s movement.” Raising 
the question whether "the participation of opposition par¬ 
ties were an unmixed evil,” he said that his "unhesitating 
answer is no.” For one thing, "it lends strength to the 
movement.” For another — this was "more important” — 
the alchemy of struggle would remove all impurities and 
the parties would "undergo a seachange.” 

Such a development might not take place "in a state 
where there is no strong non-party leadership in the 
movement.” But not so "in Bihar” where, Jayaprakash 
contended, "it has happened!.” Not only that, "all the par¬ 
ties involved are committed to the aims of total revolu¬ 
tion and to the dynamics of change: struggle.”^* That 
this attitude smacked of expediency, if not opportunism, 
was much too obvious to be debated. 

Subsequent develpments not ony confirmed this but also 
indicated that political morality, the ethics of political 

^’*See Appendix A8 for copy of Jayaprakash Narayan’s letter of 

1 April 1974 to Devkant Barooah, the original of which is with 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi. 
3'SJayaprakash Narayan, Primn LHary^ op cit, p 119 
pp 66-69 
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conduct, and the like were fair-weather expressions. The 
elaborate argument apparently wa,s only part of the exer¬ 
cise to meet the exigencies of the times. The question of 
charting a new course of politics, of initiating a process for 
the future regarding socioeconomic change through a 
people’s movement on the basis of principled poetics re¬ 
mained a pious wish. 

The removal of Indira Gandhi from power was the 
movement’s prime objective. For she symbolised the forces 
set upon destroying the democratic fabric of society, Jaya- 
prakash. said. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s predilection 
for authoritarianism was of course no recent development, 
he asserted. He had in fact "always believed that Mrs 
Gandhi had no faith in democracy, that she was by incli¬ 
nation and conviction a dictator. Mr belief has tragically 
turned out to be true,” Jayaprakash recorded in an en.ry, 
dated 22 July 1975, in Prison Diary.. 

In another entry on 28 August 1975, Jayaprakash said: 
"From all that she has been doing since 1971 at least, it 
appears that she is afraid of democracy because then she 
is not sure if she would remain in power. Which of the 
two entries is one to go by? Datewisc, the earlier one is a 
definitive statement that Indira Gandhi and authoritaria¬ 
nism were two sides of the some coin, while the subse¬ 
quent one implies that she had not jettisoned democracy 
till 1971. 

On the strength of Jayaprakash’s statement in another 
context as well as his correspondence (already mentioned) 
with Indira Gandhi, it would appear that he had no occa¬ 
sion to doubt her democratic credentials. For instance, he 
is on record with the statement that "when we [Jayapra¬ 
kash and his wife] went on a world tour for Bangladesh 
[in 1971] ... almost everywhere we were guests, thanks to 
advice from the Prime Minister [Indira Gandhi], to our 
ambassadors and high commissioners.’’^’^ 

3»4/bui, pp 13, 48 

3’SJayaprakash Narayan, ‘To the Detractors,” Everyman’s, 13 

October 1973, p 16. 
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It is quite likely that Jayaprakash would not have accep¬ 
ted this hospital! !y if he were convinced that Indira Gan¬ 
dhi and democracy were opposites. Nor would be have 
gone to the extent that he did to establish rapport with 
her. Or agree, as late as in June 1974, to the suggestion of 
Chandra Shekhar, then a leading member of the Cong¬ 
ress Working Committee, that there should be a reconcilia¬ 
tion between him .and Indira Gandhi. 

As Chandra Shekhar said in a taped interview (already 
mentioned) on 2 August 1980, ‘In May 1974 JP was ope¬ 
rated upon for enlarged prostate at Vellore and I went 
there to see JP. At that time he was not very well and still 
he wanted to discuss something with me. The doctors told 
me that it was not advisable then to have prolonged talks 
with JP. So I proposed JP that I would be returning next 
week to see him. He was very keen and thought that per¬ 
haps 1 was trying to avoid discussing things with him. I 
said no, I would be returning to Vellore only after seven 
days. 

“Next Saturday or Sunday I again went to Vellore. 
Before going to Vellore I had a talk with Mrs Gandhi. I 
told her that 'I did not know what JP would talk with me 
but he had indicated his desire to discuss something with 
me. However, wc should try to do something and that 
some reconciliation is possible. What is your attitude, I 
want to know?' To be fair to Mrs Gandhi, she told me 
that she wanted some reconciliation with JP and she also 
told me that I should discuss it. 

“I told her that it was very essential that something 
should be done and she was also very eager that some¬ 
thing should be done. I went there [Vellore], I had a talk 
with JP and he was also quite responsive. After that I 
came back and again I had a long talk with Mrs Gandhi. 
She wanted to know what happened and I told her every¬ 
thing because JP’s response was very positive. Mrs Gandhi 
asked me what was to be done. I said, ‘Why should you 
not write a letter to Jayaprakashji?’ 

‘T want to remind you of one thing. Before this Mrs 
Gandhi had issued a statement in Bhuvaneswar question- 
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ing the integrity and honesty of Jayaprakash Narayan, 
that he takes money from the rich people. I told her that 
’it was a very unfortunate statement, you should not have 
made it.’ JP felt very sore about it and also made a public 
statement. So I said that Mrs Gandhi should write to JP. 
Mrs Gandhi wrote a letter to JP and that was a quite good 
letter.®®® She herself did not say anything about that state¬ 
ment, but Uma Shankar Dikshit made a statement [men¬ 
tioned earlier] eulogising JP a-s a great patriot, a very since¬ 
re and honest man who was a father-figure in Indian politics. 

”1 thought that was the beginning, but unfortunately 
what happened was that some people round JP at the time 
did not want that. It is not only that persons 

round about Mrs Gandhi did not want that but 
there were persons round about JP also who 
did not want that there should be any recon¬ 

ciliation between Mrs Gandhi and Jayaprakash Narayan. 
They said that she made the statement against you and the 
clarification has come from Uma Shankar Dikshit. It is 
not proper for you to accept this.’ 

’The so-called Congress Left here in Delhi, who were 
out to create a schism between JP and Mrs Gandhi, also 
asked her why she should try for a reconciliation with 
Jayaprakash Narayan. His movement was fizzling out, 
there was nothing in the movement and she should do no¬ 
thing. When I came to know these things I wrote a letter 
to JP and another letter to Mrs Gandhi, perhaps on 10 
June 1974. 

”In those letters I wrote very bluntly that persons 
around you people [that is, Jayaprakash and Indira Gan¬ 
dhi] don’t want any reconciliation. I wrote to JP that 
'you are trying to fight such forces which are trying to 
create greater difference between you and Mrs Gandhi 
and, perhaps, by your action you may be helping these 

forces to take over the whole thing-* 

- ■ ■ 

3965ee Appendix A9 for copy of Prime Minister Indi/a Gandhi’s 
tetters of 22 April and 22 May 1974 to Jayapri^ash Narayan; 
the ozi^nals of which are with Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Uteriry, New Delhi. 
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'That is how things happened. After that there were 
many occasions when this matter came up for discussion 
in the Working Committee or in various other forums of 
the Congress Party. All the time I did not agree with all 
that JP was saying; I did not agree with the whole philo¬ 
sophy of JP’s attitude towards the problems of the coun¬ 
try. 

“But I was convinced of one thing, that JP was doing it 
sincerely, honestly and was trying to do it in the best inte¬ 
rest of the country. This is why I said time and again that 
there ,should be some reconciliation between JP and Mrs 
Gandhi ... 1 thought that perhaps a situation may be there 
in which if JP and Mrs Gandhi both try to work together, 
then there may be some hope for the future of this coun¬ 
try. Unfortunatly, I did not succeed.”®®^ 

No useful purpose would be served if it is denied that 
Indira Gandhi was neither beloved of all nor forsaken of 
God and man, that her regime was not an etching in futility 
throughout. Or run away with the idea that she and demo¬ 
cracy were polar opposites, that she was basically autho¬ 
ritarian. With some justification it could be argued that in 
the years between her assumption of office and the libe¬ 
ration of Bangladesh Indira Gandhi seldom failed to rise 
to the occasion. 

She had the situation under control, and she could ini¬ 
tiate moves with a view to serving the people’s interest, 
within limits. In fact, after the 1969 split in Congress she 
ran a minority government that could have been voted 
out of office any day the opposition parties desired. Not 
only did they not do so but, more significant, they suppor¬ 
ted her almost on every crucial issue. 

This they did because they were afraid that Indira 
Gandhi’s exit from office Would inevitably clear the way 
for conservative forces to take over. Further, she initiated 
a series of political and economic measures which did not 
deserve to be laughed away as gimmicks. The liberation 
of Bangladesh should also be mentioned. Much as it would 

s^^Author-Chandra Shekhar taped interview, 2 August 19W 
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be idle speculation to interpret these measures as a deci¬ 
sive turn to the left, yet she invited the wrath of powerful 
segments of the bourgeoisie. Indeed, she hurt but failed 
to feiter a whole range of obscurantist-conservative forces. 
It was only to be expected that they would not turn their 
toes in, wishing her godspeed. 

Externally, Indira Gandhi had incurred the wrath of, 
other countries besides, the US as much for her role in 
the Bangladesh liberation war as far the Pokhran implo¬ 
sion in 1974. These were neither forgiven nor forgotten. 
Add to this the severe economic crisis that overtook the 
coun'ry in 1972 and which continued well into 1975,, the 
Gujarat election defeat, the adverse Allahabad High Court 
judgment her frantic efforts to isecure herself against every 
challenge, such as the JP movement, the increasing exer¬ 
cise of unbriddled power and the picture would be about 
complete. Indira Gandhi had angered a good few and 
pleased none. 

As Jayaprakash’s movement gained momentum the 
Prime Minister of India re’reatcd until she found herself 
in a blind alley, the way out of which nothing but the 
emergency promised. Or so Indira Gandhi imagined. She 
vainly tried to combat the challenge with a patently 
wrong tool, which the emergency was. There might have 
been a way out if both Jayaprakash and Indira Gandhi had 
between them agreed to observe the basic rules of what 
they were professedly trying to protect—democracy. 

Indira Gandhi saw danger where none existed. Her judg¬ 
ment got warped and she had a distorted perspective of 
Jayaprakash’s true intention. Were she dispassionate 
enough to see things in their right perspective she would 
have understood that Jayaprakash was incapable of con¬ 
tending for power, and that the grant of what he had been 
asking for would have only strengthened her. She failed 
to see that Jayaprakash had not really set up the standard 
of revolt, no matter what his rhetoric during the Bihar 
movement might suggest, and that he would have gladly 
agiteed to an honourable end to the movement. 

It was not until she had dosed all Jayaprakash*^ options 
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except direct confrontation that the situation went over 
the brink. If Jayaprakash had set himself a task that was 
not achievable in his lifetime, Indira Gandhi had in the 
course of time come to believe that her political interests 
and those of the nation were identical in every detail. For 
all her finesse in tactical manoeuvres and short-term ma¬ 
nagement of men and affairs, Indira Gandhi failed to ap¬ 
preciate that Jayaprakash had hitched his wagon to a star, 
notwithstanding his rushing into the field of real poUtik in 
the 1970s. 

Why was the emergency declared? Was it the only op¬ 
tion the regime had in order to grasp the nettle, assuming 
that the problems the country faced were intractable and the 
opposition was causing the wreck of democracy as Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi alleged in her broadcast to the 
nation immediately after a state of emergency was dec¬ 
lared on 26 June 1975 morning.®®® Admittedly, the country 
was confronted with a severe crisis, both economic and 
political. But to arraign the opposition exclusively for hav¬ 
ing engineered it cannot be supported by facts. Whatever 
opposition existed in the country was insignificant, irre¬ 
concilably fragmented and without competent leadership. 

The crisis was the cumulative effect partly of the legacy 
the preceeding regimes had handed down and partly of the 
Indira Gandhi government’s failure to tackle the post-1972 
situation. The opposition, for that matter the JP move¬ 
ment, only added fuel to the flames. Measures other than 
resort to emergency rule to deal vdth the crisis were avail¬ 
able, depending of course on the nature of the regime’s 
ultimate objective. The emergency was indeed counter¬ 
productive. 

But then, what were the reasons for Jayaprakash’s act¬ 
ing the way he did? Was he not aware of the risks invol¬ 
ved? The search for an answer might perhaps be facilitated 
if we recollected the sociopolitical scene at that time. At 
once the world’s second most populous nation and its lar¬ 
gest democracy, India granted its citizens every right to 

sasjsee The Statesman, Calcutta, 27 June 1975 
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determine the nature and character of the polity. The 
Indian Constituiion guaranteed these basic rights of the 
citizens, irrespective of their caste, community or religion. 

The statute book contained such radical provisions as 
few other countries could excel. If the constitution was 
there to affirm that the country owned the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man the realities of life apparently would 
also confirm this. There was universal adult suffrage and 
the government derived its sanction from the people. Free¬ 
dom of association, ispeech and assembly was assured, so 
was the rule of law. 

Over the years the mechanism of a democratic political 
system had been assembled from scratch. This had' been 
done not because there was no* alternative or that it was 
the easiest thing to do. The option for democracy was a 
conscious and deliberate act. 

The question however arose: Did democracy function all 
these years productively enough to support the contention 
^hat it had struck root. Did it come anywhere near achiev¬ 
ing the obiective Indian .society had set itself. In other 
words, could it be said that it had been able to fulfil the 
promise of assuring every Indian "a certain satisfaction of 
the essential economic needs, which will release him from 
continuous oppression and which will give him a chance 
to develop his creative facuities. 

The answer was in the negative, there being a wide gap 
between reality and the promised "human and social revo- 
luMon” that would have radically transformed a traditional 
society and an underdeveloped economy. There was a deep 
feeling of despondency all around. Only a rare Indian 
would dispute that the country was passing through hard 
times, both politically and economically. 

Amartya Sen, then Professor of Economics, London 
School of Economics, after recalling Prasanta Chandra 

3®9Jawaharlal Nehru,Address to Seminar on Parliamentary Demo^ 

cro^V* New Delhi, 29 February 1997 
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Mahalanobis’s^°^ observation at the isecond All-India La¬ 
bour Economics Conference at Agra on 1 January 1959 
that "to try to get rid of the fear of unemployment in 
ten years—this is the crucial issue in India,” said in the 
course of his convocation address to the Indian Statistical 
Institute in December 1973: "The Draft Fifth Five-Year 
Plan for 1974-79, which has Just been presented to the 
nation as a radical approach to planning in India, is 
characterised among other things by saying less on em¬ 
ployment than any previous five-year plan. Indeed the 
section on employment in the chapter on Employment, 
Manpower and Labour Welfare evades the main problem 
so systematically after paying a handsome tribute to the 
importance of it, that it reads almost like a piece of black 
humour.’*^0^ 

The agonising poverty of the multitude and the repul¬ 
sively ostentatious wealth of a minuscule segment of so¬ 
ciety were the most striking features of the nation’s econo¬ 
mic life. The lapse of two and a half decades since the 
country became free had made little dent in the age-old 
problem of poverty. Even the then Union Minister of 
State for Planning admitted that two-thirds of Indians 
lived below the poverty line. 

At another level, the pulse of the nation did not beat 
as systematically as might be wished. Even a casual scan 
of the political horizon would reveal that the democratic 
experiment was up against obstinate hurdleis, not all of 
which could be dismissed as just incidental. An increasing 
mood of intolerance, proclivity towards encouraging re¬ 
gionalism, the politics of caste and of regionalism, prefe¬ 
rence for coercive methods, pervasive corruption and a re- 


4oopx>asanta Chandra Mahalanobis was Fellow of the Royal Society, 
founder of the Indian Statistical Institute, pioneer of statis¬ 
tics teaching, research and use in India, member of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission and honorary Statistical Adviser to the 
Government of India 

40*Amartya Sen; Dimensions of Unemployment in India; convoca¬ 
tion address, Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, December 
1973, pp 1-2 
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morsclessly callous bureaucracy were but some of the 
hazardfS that impeded the democratic process. All these 
were but symptoms of a deeprooted malady that was wear¬ 
ing down society. 

Indian society lacked most of the basic elements that 
could sustain the democratic process. A particularly com¬ 
plicating dimension was added to the state of affairs by 
the non-existence, or nearly so, of a meaningful opposition 
the need for which in a democracy could not be over¬ 
stated. There was liitle that could pass for an effective 
opposition, whether at the centre or in the constituent 
units. 

Quite often the powers that be would equate dissent 
with subversion and denounce protest as a manifestation 
of '*anli-national conspiracy.” Conversely, irrelevant as 
the opposition was because of, other things apart, its 
shrivelling bulk and splintered ranks, it seldom could 
afford to act responsibly, much less purposively. Jayapra- 
kash could hot be said to have been unaffected by this. It 
did affect him, and more deeply than most other critics of 
the Indira Gandhi regime. 

His assessment of the situation was that ”the country 
is heading for a downfull, not only moral but also the 
economic, social and cultural degradation of at least 40 
percent of the Indian people who live below the poverty 
line. One is reminded here of a statement of Bapu[Gandhi] 
who, while defining democracy, had said that it did not 
only mean a government established by the people’s vote; 
it also meant that the people had the power to oust their 
rulers when found unworthy to rule.” Jayaprakash was 
convinced that "democracy has almost ceased to exist in 
India. The pyramid of the political structure .still stands 
on its apex.”^°* 

The wrongs must be righted and the political structure 
must not be allowed to continue to stand upside down. 
This was a challenge that put Jayaprakash to the test. To 
get to grips with it he tried several alternatives, none of 


iOSjayiprakash Narayan; Prison Diary; op cit, p 92 
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which seemed to work. He had set great store by his con¬ 
cept of consensus politics and, on the basis of it, he re¬ 
peatedly attempted to build a bridge to Indira Gandhi. That 
did not succeed, largely because neither the ruling party 
nor the opposition was in the mood for trying out offbeat 
ideas. 

The situation continued to deteriorate and popular de¬ 
mands for meaningful change grew steadily louder. The 
matter in dispute apparently was the nature and quantum 
of change required and the methods to be adopted to 
bring it about. Of the two major points of view regarding 
this one was that, given goodwill and cooperation, the 
desired change could be effected within the existing politi¬ 
cal framework. The other view emphasised that no worth¬ 
while change could be initiated until the framework was 
dismantled completely. It was asserted that society must 
be put in the crucible of total revolution if it were to be¬ 
come relatively livable. These two con.rary views clashed, 
and the issue was taken to the streets. 

There is no blinking the fact that Jayaprakash was in a 
hurry to win the day. As was to be expected of a man in 
haste, he made compromises all along, beat successive re¬ 
treats from his committed path and allowed immediate 
interest to take precedence over the long-term objective. 
He had apparently forgotten his own fiat that ’‘for a non¬ 
violent social order a new individual and social morality, 
a set of values, on the one hand, and a new type of politi¬ 
cal and economic organisation of society, on the Ocher, are 
needed.”^o® 

One expedient action led to another until they snow¬ 
balled, virtually strangulating the movement that was 
supposed to herald the dawn of the promised new society. 
As he observed when he had become a burden to the men 
who had him to get into the corridors of power: "The 
Bihar movement in 1974-75...though aimed to bring about 
radical changes in society, or total revolution as I call it, 

♦MJayaprakash Narayan, "Critique of Second Plan," Toward^ 

Total Revolution, Vol 1, op cit, p 76 
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later assumed the shape of a political .struggle against the 
totalitarian attitudes and policies of the Congress regime 
under Mrs Indira Gandhi. The movement indeed succeeded 
in scoring a victory on the political front, but it ha^s yet to 
make any dent in the social system that continues to be as 
oppressive and exploitative as ever.”^'^^ 

f 

All his efforts thereafter to reason the Janata Party onto 
the desired course of action \vere in vain. Except a few 
such as Chandra Shekhar, none in Janata would agree to 
concede Jayaprakash the right to claim its promise to the 
people. They could get away with this for the .simple rea¬ 
son that Jayaprakash was the leader of a party born of 
a marriage of convenience. Faithful to its own scheme of 
politics, each constituent unit of Janata respected his writ 
only to the extent it served its interest. 

Jayaprakash was the leader of Janata on sufferance. It 
is also true that Janata was far from the kind of instru¬ 
ment for change he needed. As for the so-called student- 
youth .struggle committees, they were just so many collec¬ 
tions of adolescents who could hardly bd relied upon to 
work his will. When sectarian politics and bitter infighting 
had immobilised Janata, Prime Minister Desai supercilious¬ 
ly rejected the suggestion that Jayaprakash and Kripalani 
be approached to mediate a settlement. Desai said: *'We 
ourselves have to think about basic principles of adminis¬ 
tration and of conducting the affairs of a political party. 
It is not possible to take the help of Jayaprakashji and 
Kripalaniji every time.”^°® 

At the most challenging moment of his life Jayaprakash 
did, not have a party that agreed with him on the basic 
is^u^ of ideology, programme and methods. Whom could 
Jayaprakash blame for this other than himself? To clarify 


^^^^ayaprakash Narayan said this in his Foreword to The Social 
and Political Phila^hy of Sarvodaya by Archana Sinha, Janaki 
Prakfdian, Patna, 1078 

Statesman, Calcutta, 1 August 1978 
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the point reference might be made to what Rajkrishna^®* 
observed in the course of a conversation with me in July 
1978. After the achievement of freedom bolh Jayaprakash 
and Lohia had tried to create an alternative power centre 
to Congress. Lohia’s political line was spade or construc¬ 
tive work; prison or building mass power through struggle 
and agitation; and vote or contesting election, emphasis 
being on the second item of activities. In the initial stages, 
particularly after^ the first general election in 1952, Jaya¬ 
prakash was somewhat lukewarm to prison and vote, his 
emphasis being on constructive work. As early ais 1953 he 
had indicated his preference for building a movement 
rather than a party. 

A party, according to him, was essentially an instrument 
for fighting elections and capturing state power, whereas 
a movement went beyond this. It aimed at a much larger 
objective than capture of state power, just as a revolu¬ 
tionary movement went well beyond a revolution. A move¬ 
ment could not be built without rousing the people, the 
political (Sovereign. Addressing the Bombay City PSP’s 
first annual conference on 27 December 1953, Jayaprakash 
said: "Gandhism does not concentrate on the capture of 
power, nor depend on the power of the state. It goes 
direct to the people and helps them effect the revolution 
in their lives.”^®^ 

In the fourth general election in 1967 Lohia applied 
himself to creating an electoral alliance with other oppo¬ 
sition parties, including the Jana Sangh (Jayaprkash was 
was still critical of the Jana Sangh). This was done with 
a view to offering a national alternative to Congress, but 
Jayaprakash was not very enthusiastic. To a certain ex¬ 
tent Lohia succeeded in creating an alternative to Cong¬ 
ress in the 1967 election at the state level. But ten years 
later, in the March 1977 general election, Jayaprakash 

4:6An academic and a socialist by choice; Rajkrishna was a long¬ 
time friend of Jayaprakash Narayan. He was a member of the 

Planning Commission under Janata rule. 

*07Jayaprakash Narayan, “A plea for Gandhinm,” Towards Total 

Revolution, Vol 1, op cif, p 161 
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wholeheartedly involved himself in rigging up a mass plat¬ 
form comprising the opposition parties, not excluding the 
Jana Sangh. He seemed to have realis^ that a party was 
essential for capturing state power, without which his pro^ 
gramme could not be implemented, that unless the em¬ 
phasis was at once on total "non-Congressism” and opposi¬ 
tion unity on its basis, Congress could not be dislodged 
from power, nor an alternative power source created. 

This would explain Jayaprakash*s eagerness to accord 
respectability to all and sundry, including those who stood 
at either extreme of the political spectrum. With a ten- 
year timelag Jayaprakash could be said to have returned 
to Lohia's line. The difference between the two approac¬ 
hes was that Lohia’s was part of a logically consistent 
ideology, programme and method, while Jayaprakash’s 
was largely determined by extraneous factors. The (Suc¬ 
cess he achieved in creating an alternative to Congress at 
the national level was no more enduring than an Indian 
summer. The construction caved in at the first hint of 
trouble. 

Another .side of the picture was that Jayaprakash’s per¬ 
ception of the reality was often tinged with subjective im¬ 
pressions. In the early 1970s his assessment of men and 
events convinced him that a revolutionary (Situation ob¬ 
tained in the country—so much so that he told a students’ 
meeting in Kanpur on 3 February 1974 that “another 1942 
movement is in sight to change the course of history.”^®® 
He took it for granted that the people prepared to follow 
his lead if he asked them to. He did this and the struggle 
was supposed to have entered its last phase on 25 June 

1975, when emergency was imposedf. 

But what really happened? A disillusioned Jayaprakash 
admitted later that he had got hold of the wrong end of 
the stick. He did not realise when he issued the call 
for struggle that, as he said in an interview on 27 Juno 

1976, “the people are still ignorant of and unconcerned 
about their rights and duties as citizens of an indepen- 


''Vi^Everyman% 23 February 1974, p 1 
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dent and democratic country. A rather glaring proof 
of this was their complete passivity when their fundamen¬ 
tal rights of (Speech, association, movement, etc., were sud¬ 
denly taken away by Mrs Gandhi. "By way of substan¬ 
tiating his Statement he said: "Had the people been con¬ 
scious of their rights, in spite of the emergency there 
would have been countrywide protests and demonstra¬ 
tions." 

At the same time he made a categorical statement 
minutes later in the course of that interview: "There 
was undoubtedly a revolutionary climate in the country 
last year (1974)" The situation however had changed 
and "the ferment has nearly died down by now." The 
reasons for which were, according to him, "unprecedented 
repression, proclamation of the emergency and somewhat 
easier economic conditions." It was really surprising 
that Jayaprakash should go on record with the statement 
that the "revolutionary climate" which obtained in 1974 
vanished overnight as the economy started looking up. 
It never occurred to him that he was either wrong in his 
assessment of the objective conditions that prevailed at 
that time or the people just did not choose to respond 
to his call. 

What else would explain his subsequent observation: 
"Perhaps there is something in our character, the charac¬ 
ter of the Indian people, that makes it easy for 
our rulers, even when they are democratically elected, to 
frighten us into submission. The supine manner in 
which the people, with few exceptions, reacted to Mrs 
Gandhi’s draqpnian measures of the 26th June, 1975, 
and thereafter is a proof of this weakness in our charac¬ 
ter. The millions who used to crowd my meetings and 
shout brave slogans just seem to have disappeared. Even 
young men have been too cowed to react.”^o® Was this 
a sudden revelation? Or was this an effort to rationalise 
his failure to judge objectively men and events, his inabi- 

40*Jayaprakash Narayan-Brahmanand interview, 27 June 1976, 

“Total Revolution. Its Future,” Towards Total Revolution, Vol 

4, op ett, p 179, 186, 188 
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lity to get his message across to the people and do the 
necessary spadework before precipitating the country 
into an all>or nothing struggle. 

But if the general direciion of Jayaprakash’s thought 
and action were followed, ignoring the aberrations, it 
would be seen that he did not at any point lose sight 
of the ultimate destination of his journey. All that he 
did throughout his life was aimed at, as he said in a 
taped initerview to me about 15 months before his death, 
"building up mass consciousness and mass organisations 
at the grassrootts level as far as possible. So that the 
people, who really are the basis of all this polity, are 
able to carve out their own lives, their own future. 

"More active participation of the people is one way 
of doing it, but I should like to see something more than 
their participation, people themselves doing something 
rather than participating in somebody’s action. Unfortu¬ 
nately, lokshakj^ power of ithe people, has not yet been 
expressed in organisational forms. Sometimes in the 
form of a mass movement one sees it and then it moves 
society, changes are brought about, government’s views 
are changed, but then it i|S a temporary affair. It stops 
there, it is not a continuing procesis. What I should like 
to see is a permanent revolution, revolutionary changes 
taking place all the time and being motivated by all the 
best .that mankind has ever dreamt of.’’^^° 

This gives an idea of what motivated Jayaprakash, his 
yearning, his philosophy of politics. There was no neatly 
woven theory that could form its basis. He was no sys¬ 
tem builder, nor interested in the mechanics of power. 
In the ultimate analysis Jayaprakash’s concept of poli¬ 
tics aimed at restructuring society in a manner that would 
mirror his "Gandhian-humanist vision of the good 
society," as the editor put it in his introduction to Prison 
Diary. This no doubt is much too vaguo and may be 

^lOAuthor-Jayaprakash taped interview, 6 July 1978 Also see 

AnnHta Baaar Paprika. Calcutta. 24 October 1978 
4|/Jayai»*akash Narayan, Prison Dtary, op cit, p 6 
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given several interpretations. But then Jayaprakash’s 
world of thought was not unidimensionial. He never 
made any attempt either to systematise his thoughts, ideas 
and principles. 

The fact is, Jayaprakash, unlike Lohia, was not an origi¬ 
nal thinker. He commenced his journey as a socialist 
but midway abandoned socialism because it did not ap¬ 
pear to have any "clarity of thought. Democratic social¬ 
ism in the West has come to mean, in practice though not 
in theory, state socialism. And if it has any philosophy, 
it is that of welfarism from the top and not of a socialist 
way of life lived in every home and neighboirhood... 

"The old faith that state ownership of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange plus planning will 
bring about socialism has been falsified. In its extreme 
form that faith led to Stalinism. But a new faith has 
not been created to take the place of the old. For this 
the socialists will have to go to pre-Marxian socialiist idea¬ 
lists, the philoisophical anarchists, to Tolstoy, Ruskin and 
Morris; to the post-Marxian social idealists; to Gandhi 
and Vinoba.”^*^ Indeed Jayaprakash’s socio-political 
thoughts and ideas carried the imprint of many—pre- 
scientific socialists; philosophical anarchists; Marx, Lenin 
and Trotsky; Tolstoy, Erich Fromm and Herbert Marcuse; 

Jayaprakash had, like Gandhi, ingrained suspicion of 
the state. This refiected his inclination to anarchism at 
the philosophical level. Presumably, it was intended to 
convey his own attitude towards the state when he refer¬ 
red to Gandhi’s observation that "the state repre¬ 
sents violence in a concentrated and organised form. 
The individual has a soul but the state is a soullesis 
machine it can never be weaned from violence to which 
it owes its very existence."^*® The organised state was an 
evil and it must therefore be demolished, he seemed to 

^isjayaprakash Narayan, A Plea for Reconstruction of Indian 
Polity, Akhil Bharat Sarva SanFh, Varanasi, 1M9, pp 36-87 
ilSQuotad in Jayaprakash Narayan, “Gandhi anf the Politics 
of Decentralisation,” Towards Total Revolution, yol 1, op cit; 
p213 
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suggest. From all these .sources Jayaprakash culled 
fragments to weave them into his concept of total revo¬ 
lution. The end product however could not pass for an 
integrated whole. 

Such being the case, it may perhaps be hard to avoid 
drawing the conclusion that compulsions of the socio¬ 
political reality at times prevailed on Jayaprakash to 
act against his better judgment. His continued empha¬ 
sis of his allegiance to Gandhism notwithstanding, he did 
not seem to be convinced of the relevance of Gandhi’s 
sociopolitical philosophy in the changed context. Much 
as he was wont to .insist, particularly aifter independence, 
on adhering to the path of principled politics, he seemed 
to have been persuaded in the 1970s that les,ser evil could 
be employed sometimes to defeat a greater evil. There 
were, nevertheless, indications that he had his doubts as 
to the vdsdom of the methods he pursued at certain cru¬ 
cial points. It was not beyond his competence to appre¬ 
ciate that they involved the complex issue of ends and 
means and that the ideal he had set himself was hardly 
compatible with the political tools he coriveniently used 
on occasion. This probably explained what induced him 
to observe that "the ideal never gets translated into prac¬ 
tice without suffering deicrioration.”^''* The picture might 
have been cnUrly different,, Indian politics might have 
taken a new course if Jayaprakash had stuck to his much 
professed commitment to Gandhian concept of politics. 

All his shortcomings and faults notwithstanding, Jaya- 
prakash’s life was spent in search of what might lead to 
the creation of a just and egalitarian society where man 
would be the measure of ever 3 d;hing. The Janata experi¬ 
ment might have disillusioned him, success might never have 
been for him to claim in his lifelong battle against what¬ 
ever debases man or brutalises society, but he refused 
to throw in his hand or lose faith in the people. Even as he 
was at death’s door he kept hope alive that the pepolc 
would complete his unfinidied task. Indeed he came 

^Jayaprakash Narayan, Prison Diary, op cit,- p 66 
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close to symbolising the Haldighati, if you like "the 
Thermopylae spirit” that, in the inimlable language of 
Lohia, "takes a long view and does not mind a succes¬ 
sion of defeats. It does not believe that the world will 
end with the current generation. It believes that the 
ultimate source of strength and goodness lies in the power 
of the will.”^*® Jayaprakash had this and in abundance. 


^iSRammanohar Lohia, 
p 81 


Guilty Men of India’s Partition, op cit. 
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Dear J. P. 


Yours of 10/8. I have been waiting in vain for the promised 
telegram and the letter “after L.C.C.” And then I had to wait 
for A jay to come back. 

1 am afraid I cannot make anything out of your letter except 
that in that “sleepy hollow” and isolated as you ar© you are 
losing your sense of proportion. 

You are idealising partial .struggles, bewailing lack of work¬ 
ing class organisation when political events are taking place 
which smother partial struggles for ever which would smash 
whatever of working class organisation exists. 

You need not stress the role of partial struggles to us we 
have become what we are on the basis of partial sftruggles, nor 
the need to organise the working class. Whatever our sins and 
they are plenty we have clung to the working class not from 
today but from our very birth. Who would say, we have not 
done our best? Membership of G.K.U. stands at least 20 thousand 
today. Mazdoor Sabha is unbroken despite daily victimisation 
for over a year and provocations which have increased and not 
abated. And so on. 

What we are being made conscious of is not to sink our¬ 
selves in local partial .struggles but the need to broaden them 
from economics to political. From local to national. Campaign 
politics at which you are sneering is the most elTective way 
of achieving this as a transitional measure. Of coiurse to talk 
of campaigns a cry not to get the rmsses into them except our usual 
following is to make a laughing stock of ourselves let others say 
that we celebrate Days only to advertise our self-impcrtance. It 
is only when we grasp the political necessity for an organisational 
step that we will be able to check its distortion and abuse. 

What events are teaching us is nojt the nece&sity to organise 
the T.U.S but how to overcome the lag in organisation—how to rapi- 
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dly organise the unorganised for immedia,te struggles, how to trans. 
form existing TUs into mass unions wkich means how to unite the 
vangaurd (socialist), how to increase the political, ideological 
competence of this vangaurd so that it may better down all orga¬ 
nisational obstacles. It is the organisational needs of the work¬ 
ing clasd and our national movement which makes us eager for 
Socialist-Communist Unity. 

But what do we find? You comrades do not even seem to 
care for joint work. 

After Bombay Bharadwaj goes to Lucknow. Narendra 
Deoji keeps mum. 

J. P. fixes up Bharadwaj for the Behar School: We make 
this possible for him by postponing others of his very important 
tasks. Don’t know what happens to J. P. he does not even 
inform him whether there will be a school or not, whether he 
is wanted or not. 

The LCC is to meet at Calcutta. Dates are a mess. We 
send Ajay and Bharadwaj. Bharadwaj has to leave Calcutta 
(because of dates). Ajay sees J.P. for a while and then he 
comes to Calcutta just when LCC is to meet no prior consulta¬ 
tions, nothing. J. P. then suddenly leaves Calcutta without 
doing his own job with his own comrades. They are going 
Left Nationalist and all that. J. P. got to say that he will disaf¬ 
filiate them. It is your job as a Party leader to educate them 
do your very best to win them over. Aiay has to do his own 
job and also yours and stay on for 2 weeks more. This means a 
mess of his own work here. What would you call this? I don’t 
know whether it arises from your methods of working or is it 
your line? Perhaps it is wrong to divide the two. ’The result 
is you can sulk in one corner af^ainst Leftism and we can bewail 
in another. Meanwhile events take place that would reduce us 
to pulp. And wc are supposed to shane events. 

We are perhaps damned too puny and self-centred. Instead 
of riding the waves we are not even swimming together. 

You tell my letter about 9 July ’’disappointing” but don’t 
tell me how. I am thus helples.s—neither do I see my mistake 
nor yours. 

The “Forward Bloc” is being studied by us. We have al¬ 
ready launched a camraign of ideological demarcation from Left 
nationalism and will continue our efforts in our press. You 
will be glad to know that after A jay’s educational campaigns 
our ranks in Bengal stand united—not one dissentient; either 
at the top or ip the ranks. This gives us faith and confidence. 
But how much can we by ourselves do? It is this which makes 
us to come to you. 

Again about Congress Unity. You say that “we are think¬ 
ing in no less narrow terms than they.” You don’t quote 
chapter and verse. You don’t argue. What can I answer? I 
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can only sta,te as fervently as I can that the unity of the Con¬ 
gress is our first consideration because the struggle against Im¬ 
perialism is our main aim. 1 believe you will concede that we 
are not sitting idle, spinning phrases and feeling warm that non- 
resistance to Right disruption will preserve the unity of the Con¬ 
gress that will lead to capitulation before Imperialism for the 
diruptive policy of the Right is the organisational counter-part to 
their political policy of compromise. From drift they are passing 
over to disruption for objective events won’t let them drift. The 
nearer comes the struggle the sharper becomes the conflict. It is 
because we socialist are unable to unify the forces of struggle, 
unable to put up a successful resistance to Right disruption that 
Left disruption has been born masses of Congressmen are confu¬ 
sed and demoralised. How can we do this unless we unify our¬ 
selves. 

But you will say I only write to do propaganda for socialist 
unity. This is a fact from wherever one may begin the only 
way out visible is this. No other path is left open and this too 
not for long. Perhaps it is already too late. Events are mar¬ 
ching with breathless speed. 

You will be glad to learn that our boys have over-subscribed 
the 5000/- N.F. fighting fund. This means I am free to leave 
Bombay for some time. I have to go to Cawnpore as soon as I 
can and then hold consultations for all-India action over textiles. 

I am also physically played out. Do you think it will be any use 
my coming to Patna? 

By the way I was .surprised to see in the papers, Karjee and 
Jadunandan Sharma as having joined the Forward Bloc. How did 
that happen? 

I hope my letter won’t offend you. It has been written in 
a beastly hurry. 

Love Fraternally your.s, 


Sd/- P. C. Jeshi 
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The Congress Socialist Party 
The Report of the Private Session 

Jai Prakash was proposed to the xhair. He proposed to 
discuss in the Private Session his thesis which had been pre¬ 
pared in 2 parts. He said that the purpose of such conferen¬ 
ces was twofold, the discussion of internal policy and the 
public propaganda, and that the Arst was to be dealt with in 
this private session and the same would also become the Sub¬ 
ject Committee and would discuss the Resolutions. Masani was 
asked to read dnd explain the resolutions. 

The Thesis was now handed round and Jai Prakash ex¬ 
plained it briefly. He said that in this thesis the responsibility 
of which lay on him alone as the Executive had' not formally 
passed it, he had not made an attempt to lay down a New Line. 
It was mainly a summary of the work of the past line and a 
criticism of work done. The main consideration of thesis was 
The Indian National Congress and the approach of the party to 
it keeping in mind the new expression of Anti-Imperialist 
Struggle. 

Formally from 1930-32 there had been great upheavals in the 
country it was felt that the Congress policy was not strong enough 
to deal with the united forces of Imperialism. The C.S.P, was thus 
formed as an alternative move in order to win over the Congress 
following and bring them under the Socialist Party Banner. The 
Congress had achieved the unity of the Anti-Imperialist forces. 
Our task was now not to capture the Congress butt to transform 
it into an anti-imrerialist Body. The Suggestions for accompali- 
shing this were three. I. Work in the Congress. Work outside the 
Congress, and a united front of all the Anti-Imperialist Forces. 

1. Work inside the Congress. Extend the Congress and make the 
lower committees and primary committees really living and live 
organs. Not only should these lower committee should be enlarged 
but the individual members should really take an active part and 
thus transform the Congress into a party v/ith a truly mass basis. 

2. Work outside the Congress. Develop all the anti-imperialist 
associations such as peasants associations and youth organistlons. 
Organise the middle classes by forming their own associations 
such as the rate payers association, shop assistant association and 
WOTk. for the affiliation of all these and till they can be afficiated 
enrol individually, and form committees for Joint work. 
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3. An AntUImperialist Front. Form a united front of all those 
groups and individuals who are anti-imperialist, such as the com¬ 
munists the trade unionists. It is imperative that these should 
speak with one voice, otherwise the development of work is re¬ 
tarded. Until these groups merge into one party or one organisa¬ 
tion a working agreement should be reached on immediate tasks 
and policy. In the Congress also all the socialist and left groups 
should merge together and form one party so that the left wing 
of the Congress is consolidated for those anxious to find a new 
orientation of our policy. 
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My dear Subhas Babu, 

• 

Sometime back 1 wrote to you about the Socialist Book Club 
which we wish to organize. I also sent you a copy of the memo¬ 
randum and Rules of the Club. We should like to know if you 
would agree to be a Foundation Member of the Club and also a 
member of its Advisory Council. We would be obliged for an early 
reply, because we wish to advertise the scheme and enroll mem¬ 
bers. Your association with the Club would be of tremendous 
value to us. 

The day I wrote to you I also cabled to Jawaharlal for his 
consent to the Foundation Membership. I regret to say that he 
has declined our request because he says he does not know well 
what the scheme is like. I have sent him a copy by air mail, but 
I don’t know what he will decide. I hope his decision wil in no 
way influence your own and you will agree to our earnest 
proposal. 

1 

I shall be in Calcutta on the 25th and will stay for a few days 
to raise funds for the Club. We are counting on your active help 
in this. 

With regards, 

Yours affly, 

Sd/. Jayaprakash 
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Vallabhbhai Patel 68 Marine Drive 

Bombay 

Camp: Birla House 
Albuquerque Road 
New Delhi. 

18.4.46 

My dear Jai Prakash, 

I thought I would have an opportunity to have a quiet talk 
with you but some how or other, it did not come about. On the 
day you met me, you had to see Rajen Babu also and I thought 
I would be able to meet you afterwards. We were both very busy 
and our programme did not fit in. When 1 heard that you were 
leaving Delhi, I asked Prabha to convey to you my message that 
,we must meet before your going away from Delhi. Next day, I 
tried to get at you, but it was not to be and afterwards I found 
that you had left that day. There are many things that we have 
to talk about quietly and for that we must find some opportunity 
to meet before long. At present, I will be detained in Delhi foi; 
.som indefinite period, but 1 should like to know whether Delhi 
is within your programme in the near future. 

On the whole, I found from your appearance that you were 
keeping fitter than 1 expected. Please look after your health and 
bfore you plunge into the thick of things, you must regain your 
normal self. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd/- Vallabhbhai 

Shri Jai Prakash Narain, 

C/o. Acharya Narendra Dqva, 

Kashi Vidyapith, 

Benares. 


(True copy) 

Telephone; 40407 
VALLABHBHAI PATEL 


SECRET 


My dear Jai Prakash, 


1, Aurangzeb Road 
New Delhi 
17th Octr. 1946 


I have got a report that on the 10th Octr. you addressed a 
public meeting held un^^ the Patna Police Lines, where you made 
a virulent speech a^inst^all the Police Officers beginnini^ frqirji 
l.G. down to A.S.I. you said that the constables are being victt|f 
nilsed fpr political that they have now got. You 
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said that the constables are highly reliable persons and that they 
must be organised for the sake of the country, and under proper 
direction they could be good as freedom-fighters. You resented 
ihe retention of Mr Creed and Mr Ten-Brooke in the Police and 
visualised the great uprising amongst the constabes of Bihar to 
demand their immediate removal. These were officers who, accord¬ 
ing to you, had acted inhumanly during the August Revolution, 
and their presence in the services was intolerable to the constables. 

In the same meeting, Mr. Ramanand Tewary and Mr. fiermesh- 
war Singh, an ex>havildar, made speeches which were violent and 
made personal reflections against cerlain Police oSicers. Mr. 
Bermeshwar was dimissed from Hazaribagh Police recently. 

A resolution, was passed in this meeting asking Government 
}to reinstate all of them who have been discharged since 1942 on 
political grounds. 

1 do not know how far this version is true, but would it not 
be unwise to agitate about this matter in this manner publicity, 
instead of approaching your own Ministry in the Province in a 
proper constitutional manner? Surely, you, as a Member of the 
Working Committee, would be expected to bring the matter to the 
Working Committee or the Parliamentary Board, if you have any 
grievance against the Ministry; but your agitation and propaganda 
of this nature is sure to embarrass the Ministry and also to some 
extent, us here who are working under a very difficult situation, 
particularly owing to communal tension. Your speeches are often 
quoted against any attempt to take action against those who are 
inciting people to violence on communal grounds. There may be 
little justification for it, but you know that those who want ex¬ 
cuses can easily take advantage of quoting your speeches or citing 
your actions, whenever occasion arises. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd/- Vallabhbhai 

Sri Jai Prakash Narain 
Kadam Kuan 
PATNA. 


True Copj 

Vallabhbhai Patel 1 , Aurangzeb Road 

My dear Jai Prakash, 

New Delhi 
26.4.47 

I ^ enclosing herewith a cutting of the Press report from 
Calicut* I have been surprised that you have been able to read in 
my speech that 1 was trying to suppress the growth of the Socialist 
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Party. Since my release I have tried my best to bring about a 
fusion between your party and the Congress. Unfortunately 1 have 
failed to convert you, although I have succeeded in convincing 
many important individual members of the correctness of my 
views. I have done nothing either in thoughit or in action to injure 
the cause of your party or to do any harm to any individual mem¬ 
ber. I can only say that 1 am sorry that I have not been able to 
convince you of my bonalides. It is regrettable that at a time 
when we need to stand together you are consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously trying to divide our forces. 

I hope Prabha and you are keeping fit. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd/- Vallabhbhai 

ShrL Jai Prakash Narain 

Kadam Kuan 

Patna 


(True copy) 

Telephone 40407 1, Aurangzeb Road 

VALLABHBHAI PATEL New Delhi 

Mussoorie, 23.5.1947 
Camp: Birla House 

My dear Jayaprakash. 

I have received your letter of the 17th instant here early this 
week. I was wondering why no reply was received from you, but 
your letter explains the cause for delay. 

Your speech at Calicut, as reported in the Press, of which I 
sent you a cutting, had reference to my Bombay speech only, and 
I was surprised that you should draw any such inference from that, 
speech. In fact, my Bombay speech was an earnest appeal for co¬ 
operation; instead, you read therein a desire on my part to destroy 
your party. 

From your letter I find that you dp not justify your criticism 
as having been based on the Bombay speech, but instead you sug¬ 
gested that you have formed your conclusions from your impres¬ 
sions which you may have gathered through many years experieqce 
of inner Congress politics. I am sorry that you did not say as to 
your audience in your speech, bu^ you led them to believe that my 
Bombay speech was the basis of your conclusions. 

I do not wish to say anything about your impressions gathered 
from your long experience of many years, as I do not think any 
useful purpose would be served by'raking up the past, in which 1 
may have much meure to say against you than you may have against me. 
^tmay all be due to lack of contact, or misunderstanding, or other 
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reasons. I had fdrmed my itnpressions of you and your party dur¬ 
ing those years, but 1 challenge you to point out any single instance 
in which, since my release from Jail, I have done anything against 
you or your party from which you could base that inference. Of 
course, I have defended myself against unfair and violent attacks 
from individual members of your party, but that has always been 
done in self-defence. 

You have referred to my sharp attacks within and without 
the A.I.C.C. against you. As I have stated above, these were 
attacks; if at all, that were in self-defence again.st those who made 
sharp attacks against me. 

You refer to the activities of Sri S.K. Patil and Sri Shanker- 
rao Deo, whom you described as my “trusted lieutenants”. In the 
first place, you are unfair to them in describing them as my lieute¬ 
nants. No doubt they are my colleagues in the Congres.s, working 
in the organisation for many years, but they are leaders in their 
own capacity with independent judgment and freedom of action. 
I had never claimed them as my lieutenants any more than I can 
claim many of my colleagues in the Congress. It is unfair, there¬ 
fore, to make me responsible for their actions or attitude towards 
you. I do not hold you responsible at all for the conduct of many 
of your colleagues in your party, who have made very violent and 
vicious attacks against me continuously for many years and des¬ 
cribed me as “an agent of the capitalists” or even as a communa- 
list. I do not think you can be ignorant of the conduct of your 
trusted colleagues, but I cannot for a moment hold you responsible 
for that. Munshi Ahmed Din, for instance, has carried on vulgar 
and violent campaign inside and outside the Congress against me 
both on the platform and in the Press, for many years, but I have 
taken no notice of it. Nor have I ever referred to you about it, 
because I did not hold you responsible for it. 

When you were in j'ail, the Naval Rating incident took place 
.in Bombay. I happened to be in Bombay at the time, and I had to 
deal with the ugly situation that had been created by some of your 
colleagues who, in combination with the Communists; created a 
very difficult and embarrassing situation for the Congress in Bom¬ 
bay. I know that you diflnitely disapproved of their action in this 
affair. Yoi)r colleagues have carried on a vigorous campaign against 
me about the manner in which I handled the situation on that 
occasion, for a long time since that incident, even after your re¬ 
lease from jail. You have never openly disapproved of their atti¬ 
tude against me, although you disagreed with them. I had no 
alternative but to defend myself by making sharp attacks, and you 
canxiot blame me for that, 

On several occasions, I have made earnest endeavours to 
make reconciliation and to secure co-operation from you and your 
pitrty, but every time we heVe met with a rebuff. It is my sad ex¬ 
perience that although often you have agreed with our decisions 
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or our policy when you were with us, you disagreed afterwards 
on grounds of- party discipline or party interest. 

There are many hi the Congress who feel that much of the 
indiscipline in the Congress is due to the existence of your party 
in the Congress and also of the party members working solely in 
its interest or for strengthening it. This naturally brings conflict 
and distrust, but so far as I am concerned, I have, since my re¬ 
lease, said nothing or done nothing to come in the way of your 
working or your party’s working in the manner you think fit, 
however much 1 may have disagreed with it. 

You refer to the actions of Professor Abdul Bari and his atti¬ 
tude towards you, and hold me responsible for it. I am afraid at 
this rate you can hold me responsible for the conduct of every 
Congressman. When you wrote to me about Bari, I gave you a 
frank reply. He was a good, honest and sincere man, and he was 
incorruptible: He made many sacrifices in the cause of the Cong¬ 
ress. I have not melt any non-communal Congress Muslim of his 
calibre. He had built up his influence in the Jamshedpur Labour, 
which was the envy and admiration of many; and I have not seen 
any Congressman holding such influence anywhere over Labour 
except in Ahmedabad. I do not mean to defend all his actions, but 
who is perfect? And it would have been better if you would not 
have referred about his action and conduct when he is no more 
with us. You do not know how I tried to persuade him to change 
his attitude towards you, but he had his grievances against you. 
You complain about his being elected as President of the Provincial 
Congress Committee and hold me ]fesponsible for not preventing 
it. I do not understand how, in a democratic organisation, I can 
interfere in the free choice of the Provincial Congress Committee. 
Nor do I understand what authority you think I had in such mat¬ 
ters to intervene. 

You have made certain changes against the Congress |^inis- 
tries. They may be right or wrong. I do not want to defend their 
actions or their conduct. Nor have I got any authority to control 
them in any manner. Perhaps you are labouring under a mis¬ 
apprehension that I am the Chairman of the Parliamentary Board. 

I have ceased to hold that office since my release. I have no time, 
nor have I any inclination, to take such ^ heavy responsibility. 
Bit I would be unfair to the Ministries if I did not point out to you 
that th^r charges against you are very grave. You have embarras¬ 
sed them considerably in the discharge of their responsibilities on 
many occasions. Surely a Congress leader of your experience would" 
noit fail to appreciate the. amount of embarrassment and difficulties 
created by your indiscreet speeches suggesting the grrest of 
Governors. Nor can you justify the spreading of general disloyalty 
and indiscipline in the Security Services such as the Police. If the 
Police have any genuine grievances, you can get them redrc.ssed 
through the Congress Organisations, or through the Congress 
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Working Committee. But you cannot, as a principal Congressmen, 
lightly allow—much less foment—indiscipline in the Police ranks. 

I am glad to hear from you that you do not want to disrupt 
the Congress organisation, but you will excuse me if I am frank 
enough to say that your activities are fast leading certain Congress 
organisations to that end. 

In the Jharia Coal Mines, in the labour field, you employed 
a man who, you knew well enough, was expelled from the Cong¬ 
ress organisation. He was trained by us at Ahmedabad. He is your 
trusted lieutenant, perhaps in your party’s pay. I am not suggesting 
ansrthing wrong, but a man of such confidence of yours was en¬ 
trusted with the work of bringing about a strike in the Coal fields. 
I hear he has now been dismissed or expelled by your local party 
for misappropriation of funds. 

I do not wish to prolong this unpleasant and fruitless contro¬ 
versy. I have done so only in reply to your letter as a matter of 
duty. I have never mentioned any of these things to you up to now 
and I tried to forget the past, but you seem to keep your past im¬ 
pressions and experience alive. 1 am afraid if we meet with that 
background there is hardly any chance of any successful outcome 
of our discussions. I wish I could believe to the contrary. Anyway, 
I am always prepared to do my best, because you know we are 
getting old and the burden of responsibility is getting much heavier 
on our shoulders that are now getting weak for obvious reasons. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd/- Vallabhbhai 

Sri Jayaprakash Narayan. 


(True copy) 


Patna 

29th May 1947 


My dear Sardar Saheb, 

I thank you for your letter of May 23 from Mussoorie. In 
spite of it£^ underlying bitterness, I am rather glad that you 
have enabled me to understand you better. 

“ Let me first answer the points raised by yop. I do not 
yet seem to have cleared the point about my Calicut speech. You 
seem to think that I did not tell the Calicut public what I toM 
you in my letter. That is not so. I said at Calicut exact what 
I said,in my letter. I was speaking on the relation of the socia¬ 
lists with the Ck>ngFess and was emphasising the fact that as 
far as Ihf? fight for freedom was concerned the sodalists had no 
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difference whatever with the Congress and that in that regard 
they were as true and loyal Congressmen as others. I referred 
them to your Bombay speech and said that Sardar Vallabhbhat 
has appealed to us not to leave the Congress till freedom were 
achieved. I said I was rather surprised at that appeal because 
it was Sardar Saheb and his lieutenants particularly who had 
done so much in the past to oust the socialists from the Congress 
and to prevent their growth within the Congress. I added final¬ 
ly that the appeal in any case was unnecessary because the 
socialists had never decided to lieave the Congress. 

This in brief is what I had said at Calicut. S cannot help 
it if the newspaper report you saw gave a different version. 
The best thing to do in the circumstance is to call for a copy of 
the verbatim C.I.D. report. 

As regards the Naval Rating incident, 1 do not know how 
you got the impression that I disapproved of what was done by 
my colleagues then. It is possible that when you gave me a 
certain version of happenings I said that it was wrong for any 
one to have done what you described. But I knew nothing about 
the actual facts, and I remember that my friends gave me a 
picture of events materially different from the one I had got 
from you. At this distance of time I find it hard to remember 
all that we talked about this matter but I have one distinct re¬ 
collection. I remember your telling me of certain things done 
by Aruna and Purushottam when I had suggested that since the 
account I had heard from them was different it would be useful 
for all of us to sit together and remove misunderstandings. 
But you inade no response to the suggestion and the matter rest¬ 
ed there. May I say that even at this late hour it might be use¬ 
ful to straighten out this Naval Hating affair, because I doubt 
if even now you have an unbiased account of all that happened 
then. For instance, you say in your letter that my friends col¬ 
luded with the communists in creating an embarrassing situation. 
That certainly is not true. You should know by now that 
whatever they may or may not have done they had nothing 
whatever to do with the communists. 

You feel bitter about what Aruna and my other friends 
said about the manner in which you handled the situation. They 
too complain of the strong language, verging on abuse, which 
you used then against them. 

You write that on several ocasions you made earnest endea¬ 
vours to make reconciliation and to secure our cooperation, but 
every time you met with a rebuff. This is a rather astounding 
statement. As far as I am concerned, 1 know only of vague 
talks, in which remarks such as getting old and our taking your 
places were made, but I never knew of any serious attempt 
made to secure our cooperation. On the other hand, my perso¬ 
nal exp^ence has been that my cooperation has not been ac- 
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cepted even wnen offered at a critical time. The instances that 
I gave in my previous lettw was to show that whenever I at¬ 
tempted to have the cooperation talk translated into practice I 
faced a blank wall. 

You say that it is your sad experience that although I often 
agreed with your decisions and policy, I disagreed afterwards on 
grounds of party discipline. I agree that this has happened 
sometimes; though not bften. But may 1 submit that this is 
not a matter of which any grievance can be made. It is rather a 
part of the logic of the situation. In any case, I hope you will 
concede that there never has been deception in my conduct. I 
have always been straightforward in the expression of my views 
and when my individual opinion has differed from that of my 
group I have made no secret of the fact that in order to take 
the Congress in the direction which we wish to take I shall stand 
by and advocate our group view. 

You say, again, I have made certain charges against the 
Congress Ministries. I made no specific charge in my letter but 
only wrote of their ineptitude. You say further that the Minis¬ 
tries have graver charges against me. I am surprised to hear this. 
If they have an}rthing against me it was open to them to send for 
me and put the matter before me. But not even once has any 
minister done so. On the other hand, I have gone to them not 
once but several times. 

You say that I have embarra.ssed the Ministries by my indi¬ 
screet speeches about arresting governors. It would be an awk¬ 
ward business to investigate into the spoken indiscretions of Con¬ 
gress leaders, and it might be found then that a hot-head like 
Jayaprakash is a lesser culprit. As for the arrest of governors 
I never said that the Ministers should arrest them now. All I 
used to say was that if and when there is another fight with 
the British, I should like that the Ministers continued in oflice* 
and, instead of allowing themselves to be arrested by the Gover¬ 
nors, had the latter arrested. If this embarrassed the Ministers, 
I am sorry for them. It may be wrong or right politically to say 
such things, but why should they cause embarra.ssment! to our 
Ministers? 

Then you accuse me for spreading general/’ disloyalty and 
indiscipline in the Police. I deny this charge completely. If 
there is "disloyalty” among the Bihar Police, the Bihar Minis¬ 
try is largely responsible for it. I think I wrote to you once 
that I had seen the Bihar Pr^nier thrice in this connection and 
also written to him once or twice but there was absolutely no 
response from him. 1 hope the free Indian government will not 
follow the British policy of inventing "agitators” behind every 
Incident lurovoked by their misrule. In ^ar a socialist here 
or e socisdist Idtere mi^t have said an indiscreet thing about the 
Ptdice or given them an indiscreet advice, but it would be fooliidi 
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to believe that a big incident like the last Police strike could 
have been caused merely by socialist incitemet. I should also like 
to warn you that the way the Bihar Ministry is handling this af¬ 
fair is sure to lead to deep-rooted discontent and greater disloyal¬ 
ty. You might know that the Bihar Ministry have gone so far as 
to believe that even Bapu’s help and advice would embarrass 
their administration. 

I hope you will forgive me for saying that I am surprised 
at the extent of your misinformation and one-sided views. You 
say that in the Jharia coal mines I employed a man who I 
knew well enough was expelled from the Congress organisation. 
The man you refer to, Mukutdhari Singh; was never expelled 
from the Congress. He is a prominent Congress worker of Sha- 
habad and is still a member of the P.C.C. You say further 
that I entrusted him with the work of bringing about a strike 
in the mines. Surely, if you think this is the way the Socialist 
Party works among labour, you should have nothing to do with 
us. Mukutdhari Singh among others (such as Awadhesh Narayan, 
Mundrika Singh, Aliknarayan Jha, all graduates) was sent by 
the Bihar Socialist Party to work among and organise the miners 
in Jharia and not just to foment strikes. In an industry where 
wages and working and living conditions have been so low and 
unsatisfactory, organisation of a union leads immediately to for¬ 
mulation of demands. Sometimes the employers were sensible, 
i.e. they recognised the union and settled with it. In the case 
of the Kustore Colliery, the owners were not prepared to 
settle on fair terms and that led to.strike. The strike was on 
when the Central Government appointed a Conciliation Board. T 
need not go into the injustice that done to us and the mine- 
workers organised in our unions only because Prof. Bari was not 
prepared to sit with a socialist. You say again that Mukutdhari 
Singh has been expelled by our local party for misappropriation 
of funds. This again is an astounding piece of misinformation. 
The facts are these: Mukutdhari Singh as President of the Lodda 
Colliery workers Union (the largest colliery unit I believe in 
Jharia) was negotiating with the management. The negotiation 
had continued for two days when on the instigation of Sutto Sen 
(who was Bari’s lieutenant) and his workers, a strike was pre¬ 
cipitated. Mukut Babu’s colleagues in the union—all socialists- 
felt.that they must support the strike even though it was not 
properly declared. Mukut Babu differed and kept away and in 
private conversation spoke against the unauthorised strike. The 
focal party took objection to his conduct and reconunended to the 
Provincial Party to take action against him. No diarge of misap¬ 
propriation of funds was ever made. I know of this matter rather 
intimately because I have just returned from Jharia after spend¬ 
ing two days there. 

I<astly, let me say a word about the Bari episode. Why I 
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mentioned the matter in my letter to you was that that was> one 
of the rare occasions when 1 tried to And out if the High Com¬ 
mand would take an impartial view and correct a wrong. I was 
completely disillusioned then. Prof. Bari had many virtues; though 
those who knew him at close quarters would not be so enthusias¬ 
tic about them as you have been in your letter. His hold over 
Jamshedpur labour was also spurious inasmuch as it was based 
on tall promises, self-praise and the support of the provincial 
Congress, the Provincial Government, & the Congress High Com¬ 
mand. To compare the Tata Workers Union with the Ahmeda- 
bad Union is to insult the latter. However; when I worte to 
you and .some other members of the High Command about Prof. 
Bari, I did not want any of you to help me win the leadership of 
Jamshedpur labour—I was not interested in that. Prof. Bari was 
abusing me and my friends day in and day out—not) politically 
but personally—in indecent bazar language, his men were assul- 
ting our workers and in one case had kidnapped one of them and 
illegally confined him and beaten him up to unconsciousness. I 
brought these facts to your notice and to the notice of our other 
leaders in the hope that such things would bd stopped. But 
nothing happened and all that we were told was that "you know 
how Bari is etc^ I naturally concluded that I could not expect 
impartial treatment from the High Command. 

Regarding Prof, Bari’s election to the Bihar Congress Presi¬ 
dentship, I do not hold you responsible for it. Sometimes in 
my letter I used th© word "you” collectively and included other 
members of the High Command. When I heard that Prof. Bari 
was to be made the President of the B.P.C.C. I wrote a short 
note to Rajen Babu saying that that would be a tragedy for the 
province. I felt that if our cooperation was at all valued no one 
who was so personally and violently inmical towards me and my 
group should be made President. To talk of democracy in this 
connection is irrelevant. 

You say Bari had serious changes against me. If that was 
so it is strange that 1 was never told about them. 

Regarding your complaint against Munshi Ahmed Din, l am 
sure you have been wrongly informed that he has been attacking 
you for years past. But it is true, I believe, that he has rather 
hard things to say about your Meerut speech and your right or 
wrong hand in the communal evolution of the Punjab Congress. 

You accuse me of not forgetting the past. You misunder¬ 
stand me. I wrote of my past experiences not because I cannot 
let bygones be bygones, but because I was anxious to point out 
that though in the past you and our other leaders talked of wan¬ 
ting our cooperation, nothing was done in practice to obtain or 
aooiept it when offered. 

This letter has already grown unconsciously lozig and I must 
Cldse now. I had to write at some length In ord^ to remove 
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the misunderstandings abounding in your letter. But I wish to 
assure you that nothing that has happened in the past can stand 
in the way of cooperation and understanding in the future. But, 
I should point that as we are not a power group in the Cong¬ 
ress, cooperation for us depends not on the distribution of loaves 
and fishes but on political adjustments between the ideologies 
and programmes of the High Command and our group. I believe 
such an adjustment is not impossible. But it depends more on 
you than any one else in the Congress, and so I hope you will 
pursue this matter till we have come to concrete conclusions. 

With the highest regards, 

Yours affectionately, 

Sd/- 
J. P. 

P.S. Prabhavati sends you her respectful pranams. 


True Copy 1 Aurangzeb Road 

New Delhi 

Vallabhabhai Patel, 9-6-1947 

My dear Jai Prakash, 

After our conversation you suddenlV left Delhi ana I learnt 
from your letter that you had gone to Gorakhpur. I thought 
that you would discuss the matter with your colleagues and thet\ 
it would be discussed informally between representatives of 
both groups before taking the matter up in the Working Com¬ 
mittee. 

2 I was not present when the matter was discussed in the 
Working Committee, nor do I know anything about it. 

I had a talk with Narendra Deva and Lohia 

at my place and they were awaiting your arri¬ 

val. In the meanwhile, some reports from the Bom¬ 
bay C.I.D. have been received by me which have been hand¬ 
ed over to Gandhiji. There seems to be little doubt that if the 
reports are true, you will have to make serious efforts to change 
the policy of your party. You must have seen those reports from 
Brijkishan. If any scheme for mutual co-operation is to be 
worked out, it can only be done if it is recognized that such pro¬ 
gramme, as is indicated In the Bombay reports, is inconsistent 
with such a desire. 

Your# sincerely, 

Sd/- Vallabhbai 

Shrl Jayft^akash Narayan 
New Dalif 
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W^5T^T^-14 

3 - 11-1972 

‘‘?§s?r’' Jf»rFr*FT "Where Patel & Socialism’ 

*1^' ■ ^?T I 

P'-r^^T t Pf, Sardar lived in a huge house. 

^TT^TT ^T «rT I % ^?TT> ^f ^ 

?ft Ji^F fV JFT ^'T^fPr ^ I ^ ^ 

arT% ?T>r #5^ ^ I T *T P.A.% ^x spT ^^TTT I ^?r% 

Jr drawingroom I ^ ST^friT s^, 

^x spt firflrir ^'t «fl I spt fjR!% 

®rT^ ^ ^ ^^X Jr ^ I ^ ^ft'FT TT #5 ^T 

T*r, ^»r5r «r i ??ft ?-r r ^ i ^»r?r ^r 

spJT^T «TT, fsr^^FT ^rvT% '?rf^ ^ mfH?T % 

Prit «rT I sfrr ^nxj 5frCT ^ «it i Jr ^ 

f ?ff X[T\ ?T8Rfr «r'V I 

^ ?ft^*Tf?r ^x cT^ 

5!R^T^ ^T ^»T5n^ % P^’ir ?TT5r %, 

w\^, ^FT ^ ^ ^>Pr5r ^ 

x^mx w>x r?*TT fq: ?n»fr qrt 2 t?J Pr^TJr ?rT^ ^ ^rmrfff t^cP 1 1 ^ 
5rff ^ sTTqr t I JT? irqTR ^TT^tr'I qrft «TT, requisitioned ^ * 
I.C.S. wS x\^r I fqr I pRT I I ?rTqs^ q^T 
I Pf 5f^fr Jr 5fr srf^PrPr ^?rt ^ frtr % -ttIt Jr l.C.S. % Jr 

’q^ qrT% ^fTT^qr qrT^’trr^ Jr, % ?ft =qT^^ % % ^rsbV s erlingJr 

^?qrq cr«rT crqw Pm i ^TMtq ^ % qrrnir xx^t %, 

m «Fr «T'q^ ’qqriir sr'tT sterling ^ I 

^R^TT ^ qp Pr^rft qq- ^TTqj ^qrrT Pfit xftx ttrcRt# 
1 ^ sterling Jr qrr ^q>R q^' Pftt i 

irTqJr qt t.a.s. qfqq qp qq q> P ^sfPr x^ 

«p I srrqJr qqP qR # qiP % qrq qqJr qq qrrr^ ?nf i 

I.A.S. Service qiqP srq qP I qq% qrq p qTqP qp ?rp5n t^P 
«P qq qqq Jf ^rrqP q>^ qr l "The future of .his country 
lies in your hands. See that you keep it safe.” 

Constituent Assembly I.C.S. % qi^ q qpq^tqT lO, 1946 
trtqP qjfT iqr l I wish to assure you that I have worked 
#ith fheni dutiiii the diffleuft peiiod^ m. apeaki^ 
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with a sense of heavy responsibility and I must confess 
that in poin of patriotism, in point of loyalty you can- 
no have a substitute. They are as good as ourselves. 
I wish to place on record of the house that if during the 
last two or three years most of the members of the 
Services had not behaved pa riotically and with loyalty 
the Union would have collaps. 


fssnfqsp qfTft«r i «fV wf feifr ^ 

^ Jf ^ ir^inTT # ?rT'T% 

?TPTT qT ^ \ ?tTqs^ services % ’qq^ 

Jr ^ q?T qfV qn^ % f^rJr ^ i 
^Tqrurrf q^?rT^?rq i fr^qq?: 

qr»rt Jf qrt ^ ^ qV, qqr ?rt qtqrT ^ ^ ^ 

qt qnr^ ^ i qqj^rr qrr m i ^ ^ 

q>ift qrr % qrtf qrm % ^qqtq fqrqT, ^ fqifV n 
ffrqrrfy qrnrar qrr ^qi»r fw \ 

^riq ?rq% if ^srnr^r ^ i ^?tqjr %f^x ^qrRV 

qrjf^'hft qT Ts^T ^qjvnfqqr 7 
«fV qqrrq- ^ ^ qrf qTT w^Tx qft qr^ «rr fq? Tfqf*rq qft ?rq^ ^rrq 
^ qcjft qr qftf fT^qn: qft qqr*? if x^^ q?t ^fqqr 
I qtf ?rrq^ qiq» %x^x qrr fqqr \ 

qtqrq q- 20 ^ 40 ^ qq 

qrrqT «ft i qq ^ qr^r qr fqr qrrq ^TTqf qft fqrprT 
^"t ? qq qfr ^ ?TqrcrT i ?rTqqft ^icft Jr' tfqqr n q?iqr q 

qrqr \ fqq ^ frq Jf tr^q q?t qrq^T qqqq fqqqr qto ^qr, 
^3ft sqqqr^ ^ qqqft fqqjft ^qrqrfqqr ^*ft, cqrq qq^T qqqr 
qqqrr srf^q fff q qnfqTrtqft qT qq qqqrr | qr ? 

qriqqfr qi^ur q fqr f^T qft *ftq?rq ^ qqq^ % qqqq 
qrrqit fqqi'^ Jf q^TTfq Jf qr^ ^ i %q qqxT qr^ qftqq qrrrtqTxV % 
qrq qqr i qr^ ^ Jf qnq qq q% i ^rq^ f® qqq qftr qt 
qqqft qrqr qr^ i qfTqrq fqqqft qrqr qqqr, qq^ qprr -{t qqqr \ 
St % ^ qtq qrr qq qr^ Jf qr^r qt i qt^ Jrft qrqrq qr ^tt ^qiq q^ 
f^qqrr 

qqqR qqqrwq qfqqq q q^ «r i f^5ft if qftf^^qq 
fraq if ftqqq qqrt qJr ^ T qqTfrqiqqft # qqqR q^ ^ % if 
qrqrT qqqrrraiq qft srrqqT f ^qrr si^qr qffqqr % qftqrwiqr 5r i tnqq 
qr^ qqTTit^qr qfftqr qfqfq % qrrq qur ^tqr ? im% mn if qt %q 
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f*inrT«rTi«r<5«m% ^ «rnt^ 

«n»mt ^ «iTT ^nni; f% vft^r ^r #fcw ?cn: % ^ ^ 

^ % *fnT^ «rTfSr Ir % k i 

^ smji *T^ I V| «TPT% ?«rTf 'r vm 

I i 

«m*FT farTf«r»T stv itart I ^ i 

«ft ^iTSn»T?r 5TRW«l, 
arf^^TT ^ ^rMr, 

^rwT 3. 
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.True Copy 


Delhi 

30-9-59 


Dear Bhai, 

1 am inflicting on you a rather long paper that is being 
sent with this letter. I have prepared this paper with a good deal 
of thought and I do beseech you most earnestly to be good enough 
to read it and give it your serious consideration. When you 
have read it and have also some time. 1 would like to come up 
and meet you to discuss this matter. It appears from the papers 
that you would be nr.uch on the move in the coming days, but 
if you ask your secretary to drop me a line about when 1 could 
see you, 1 would be very grateful. 1 could be in Delhi from 
October 12 to 15 and then any day after November 15. 

I am sending copies of the paper to Indu, Dhebarbhai, 
Morarjibhai, Lalbahadurji; Ganga Sharan Singh; Kripalanijl 
Rajaji, chairman of the Jan Sangh and a few other political 
leaders. After I have discussed it with a few friends, I shall send 
it to the C.P.I. and other parties too. 

I am. of course, sending it to Rajen Babu and Dr. Radhakri- 
shnan. * 

I have not discussed the paper with Vinobaji yet in fact^ I 
have just flnished writing it. Nor has it been considered yet by 
the Sarva Seva Sangh, 

Once again I beg you to give your sympathetic consideration 
to the plea I have made in my paper. Without your support it 
woulici be impossible to move a single step forward in that 
direction. 

With deep regards. 


Yours affectionately, 
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Prime Minister’s House 
New Delhi 


No. 152-PMH/60 


January 30,1960 


My dear Jayaprakash, 

Your letter of the 23rd January about Jaggia. I have 
enquired about this. There is one fact which perhaps has not 
been brought to your notice. Jaggia will actually get much more 
in London than he is getting here. His salary will be free of in¬ 
come-tax. Further, he will get a Foreign allibwance of 

Rs. 775/-per month besides an entertainment allowance from the 
lump sum grant placed at the disposal of the High Commis¬ 
sioner. 

The practice followed in this is the usual one in the case 
of Foreign Service. Jaggia is replacing J D Shukla in London 
who is at present receiving a basic salary of Rs. 2150/-. He is 
an officer of the I.C.S. cadre and had he continued in India, he 
might have got a salary of Rs. 3,000/-. In fact, his contempora¬ 
ries in India are doing so. 


Yours affectionately, 
Sd/- Jawaharlal . 


New Kadam Kuan 
PATNA. 



APPENDIX-H 


No. 170-PMH/63 

PERSONAL & CONFIDENTIAL 


PRIME MINISTER’S HOUSE 
NEW DELHI 
January 25, 1963 

My dear Jayaprakash, 

I have received two letters from you today. One is about 
the Afro-Asian Council meeting to be held at Saigon. I have 
handed this over to the Foreign Secretary and he wih take the 
necessary steps. There should be no difficulty about your team 
going to Saigon, 

Your second letter. It is true that many things that you 
have said have pained me greatly, and it has seemed to me that 
there is a very considerable difference between your views on 
some matters and mine. But it is not the views that count so 
much, for these may differ, but the impression that 1 go» that 
you dislike me. I am sorry that you have got the impression 
that I have no affection or respect for you. All I can say is 
that is a wrong impression. 

You have said that I should have met you to discuss these 
matters. I have, in fact, met you from time to time. I did not 
always know when you were here. Apart from that, I confess 
that I hesitated to send for you because I felt that might emoar- 
rass you and possibly me too. 

You refer to a Chinese friend of yours, Mr. Chang Kuo-sin. 
I shall gladly see him if you so wish. I do not know how long 
he is here. I am afraid I am rather heavily occupied for the 
next few days. He can see me at 3.-30 P.M. pn the 31st 
January in my office in the External Affairs Ministry. 

Yours affectionately, 

Sd/- Jawaharlal 

Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan 
DELHI. 


No. ie40-PMH/62. 


My dear Jayaprakash, 

Some, days ago, I saw a report in the Press of your state¬ 
ment expressing your disapproval of “the manner in which the 
Pflme fs ckrrylfii 6h th« cthitttMMljr 


PRIME MINISTER’S HOUSE 
NEW DELHI . 

October 11, 1962. 
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his return from abroad”. You compared this in some way to 
why people should misbehave in Legislatures. 1 was much sur¬ 
prised to read this. But I did not think it worthwhile to* say 
anything about it. This morning, I received, presumably from 
you, a copy off your full statement which I have read. I may 
be wrong, of course, in the views I hold or in the expression of 
them. But it does seem to* me rather odd that you should imme¬ 
diately issue a statement without trying to verify what I said. 
I spoke in Hindi. Therefore, I did not call anything "stupid’'. 
No one was referred to, I do not think that I used the word 
‘bewaqoof’ either, I discussed certain policies only and probably 
said that the cry of ‘Angrezi hatao' etc. was rather childish. 
Perhaps, I might have used the word ‘jehalat' in this connection. 

I referred to the statement made in Parilament both by 
Pantji and me two years ago that English should be an associate 
language at the Centre till such time as the non-Hindi-speakini 
States could say that it was not necessary. That is exactly what 
Vinobaji has said. 

I laid stress also on the medium of instruction being the re¬ 
gional language. I further pointed out that the Hindi-Speaking 
States could certainly use as much Hindi. as they liked. The 
question was of the language at the Centre and, in view of the 
opposition in some States, it was not desirable to do anything 
which would mean forcing it down their throats against their 
will. I was speaking at a National! Integration meeting and I 
said that this would not help in integration, but would have the 
reverse effect. Further, I said that English and other foreign 
languages should be taught not as a medium of instruction, but 
as necessary languages. I said further that we had been for 
long an inward-looking people and had cut ourselves off to a 
large extent from outside influences, while the world was chang¬ 
ing rapidly. It would be a pity if we continued to do that. 

The second time I referred to it was at the opening cere¬ 
mony of a Girls’ College where the question arose in some 
speech or other. I have been unable to discover what was 
wrong with the manner in which I referred to these questions 
and your statement has not helped me at all in doing so. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 
New Kadam Kuan, 

Patna. 
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PRIME MINISTER’S HOUSE 

Rashtrapati NUayam, 

Hyderabad, 

July 19. 1962, 

My dear JayapraKash. 

Thank yofU for your letter of July 15. I have the papers 
you have sent with it and found them very interesting and infor¬ 
mative. I am forwarding them to the Ministry of External Aif- 
airs and am pointing out to them the desirability of providing 
more scholarships for African students. 

I have for the first time read Khan Abdul Ghaifar Khan's 
statement which you have sent me, I think it would be a good 
thing if you had it published through the Sarva Seva Sangh. 

I am keeping quite well. 1 shal? be returning to Delhi 
tomorrow morning. 


Yours affectionately. 
Jawaharlal 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan. 

Kadam Kuan, 

Patna 3. 


PRIME MINISTER’S HOUSE 
No. 1639-PMH/62. ' NEW DELHI 

1 

October 10, 1962, 

My dear Jayaprakash, 

I had fully intended to come tomorrow to your sixtieth birth¬ 
day celebrations at 30, Ferozshah Road. But. rather suddenly, 
I have got an important engagement just at that time which 1 
cannot forego, I am sorry, therefore, that I cannot come per¬ 
sonally to congratulate you on your birthday. Please forgive 
me 

I send you all my good wishes. 

N Yours affectionately. 

V 

\ 

Jawaharlal 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 

30, Ferozshah Hoad, 

New Delhi. 
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Jayaprakash Narayan, Delhi 

Kadam Kuan, 

Patna-3. 

Priya Bhai, 

A Chinese friend of mine, Mr, Chang Kuo-Sln, from Hong 
Kong is here for a few days. He is a Publisher at Hong Kong 
and has been connected with me through the Afro-Asian Council, 
which we established primarily to dght for Tibet. Chang has 
come here on behalf of the Formosa Government and President 
Chiang-Kai-Shek. 1 think it is important, apart from considera¬ 
tions of courtsey, that you meet him and hear him patiently and 
sympathetically. He has not come with any proposal that India 
should break with Peking and link up with Taipeh. His is a 
straight forward proposition. Both India and Taiwan are up 
against the same enemy. They need not become formal allies 
and India may not give up her non-alignment. But yet he and 
Taiwan feel that they can help India in many vital ways. You 
may spurn this help (I hope you won't), but you should meet 
Chang. Please do not decide on the spur of the moment, give 
his submission serious thought. The challenge of China is a 
long-term one and it has little to do with our borders. China 
will! not be satisfied with anything else than to see the whole 
of Asia turn to Chinese Communism. India is the most powerful 
obstacle in her path and she cannot rest unless the obstacle is re¬ 
moved. We have to fight against that danger in our own way, 
without giving up our basic principles and values. But Chang 
and Taipeh are not even expecting, much less demanding it. _ 

Chang is staying at the Janpath Hotel. 


With kindest regards. 


Yours affty, 

Sd/- Jayaprakash 



APPENDIX-M 


True C<w 
Jayaprakash Narayan 
Permanent Address: 

Kadam Kuan> Patna-3 

Dear Bhai, 

I am very thankful to you for your agreeing to meet my 
friend, Chang Kuo-Sin, as also for your making it possible for us 
to go to Saigon Conference. 

I am very sorry that any thing 1 have done or said has hurt 
you. In the past few years, have often found myself in strong 
disagreement with your policy or action, and some times, impel¬ 
led by sense of duty, have spoken out(. It has never crossed my 
mind to say anything to hurt you. 

It would never be an embarrassment to me if at any time 
you were to ask me to see you—if that should embarrass you I 
could hardly help it. For my part, whenever I had any work 
with you, I never hesitated to see you. 


Camp: On Train 
27.1.63 


With deep regards. 


Affectionately yours, 
Sd/- Jayaprakash 



APPENDIX-N 


Personal 
My dear J.P., 


143 Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Bombapr 1. 

February 4, 1963. 


You will remember that a couple of months ago when we 
met at Ruparel’s place, I had brought to your attention a press 
report of a speech made by you in Gujarat where your criticism 
of Rajaji’s plea for an alliance with the Democracies was high¬ 
lighted. You yourself were put out by the report and said that 
this was only one of many topics you had referred to and that you 
would try to take an opportunity to soften the effect of this. 

It is in the light of that conversation that I am sending you 
herewith clippings from the Times of India of 31st January and 
today’s Indian Express which show that, during your current visit 
to Gujarat, the same thing has happened all over again. 

Please do not think that I am trying to interfere with your 
stating your point of view on non-alignment. What bothers me, 
however, is whether you really feel that, in the context of the 
colossal disasters which have resulted from the past and current 
governmental policies about which so much can, and needs to, 
be said, it is necessaxy to go out of the way to enter into this 
academic argument with Rajaji. To put it from your own point 
of view, there is no “danger” of a military alliance with the 
West. There is so much in common between all of us and so much 
that needs to be put right in official policies that it docs seem to 
me that, in this kind of cross-fire, the beneficiariesi can only be 
the communists and their friends. Just as Rajaji and I have been 
criticising non-alignment without ever refermg to your support of 
it, is it not similarly ptossible for you to support non-alignment 
without necessarily attacking or even mentioning those who< are 
convinced that another path would be more helpful? 

In this connection, I think you will find the enclosed article 
by Frank Moraes in today’s Indian Express at interest. The dan¬ 
ger, as he brings out, is that good people like you, while speaking 
in support of non-alignment—an ambiguous word—are actually 
bolstering a distorted version of it which is being practised against 
your own wishes. 

When do we meet again? Do let me know about your move¬ 
ments so that with luck, I may be able to see you before long. 


end: 

Shzi Jayaprakash Narayan, 
Kadam Kuan, 


PATf^A 


Yours as ever 
Minoo 
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J. B. Kripalani 

Gandhi Ashram, 
Shahnajaf Road, 
Lucknow. 

December 29, 1062. 

My dear Jayaprakash, 

There is a widespread feeling that! a few friends, represen¬ 
tative of various trends of thou^t in the country, should get toge¬ 
ther to consider the grave situation in which the nation has been 
placed and the manner in which its affairs are being handled 
today. 1 have been pressed by friends to take the initiative in 
arranging for a small informal meeting of this nature. Its delibe¬ 
ration will not bind the party to which you may belong. I would 
like to know if it will be possible for you to attend such a meet¬ 
ing, to be held in Delhi some time in the last week of January. 

A list of those whom I am inviting is attached herewith. An 
immediate line in reply will oblige. 

With best wishes and regard. 

Yours Affectionately, 

(J. B. Kripalani) 

1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 

2. Sri Raj Gopala Chari 

3. Sri Prafulla Ghosh 

4. Sri Jai Prakash Narain 

5. Sri N. G. Ranga 

6. Sri Ram Manohar Lohia 

7. Sri Ganga Saran Singh 

8. Sri M. R. Masani 

9. Sri Raghu Vira 

10. Gen. Kariappa 

11. Sri J. B. Kripalani 

12. Sri M. S. Aney 



True Copy 
Tel: 75954 


APPENDIX-P 


16 Golf Link Road 
New Delhi 2 
12.9.63 

Dear J.P., 

Recent days have been full of changes. It is not easy to asses 
them or decide on their import. Perhaps one cannot escape ob- 
jective influence in detecting the direction in them. 

I wish I had the benefit of your advice and guidance. Except 
for brief comments of yours in the press I have not able to* gather 
from friends any detaillied picture of your views on the party and 
perhaps on the Congress too, the assessments vary often sharply. 

I believe that the situation is full of possibilities and dan¬ 
gers. It is one occasion when selected risks have to be taken—if 
one’s allegiance to one’s objectives is not to remain purely acade¬ 
mic. I hope I shall soon have the opportunity of meeting you— 
and sharing your thoughts and affections. ' 


Yours 
Sd/- Asoka 



APPENDIX-Q 


PRAJA SCX:iAUST PARTY, 

18 Windsor Place New Delhi-1 

September 28, 1963 

My dear Jayaprakashji, 

Please find enclosed a copy of the resolution adopted by the 
National Executive of the PSP regarding Shri Asoka Mehta’s 
acceptance of the new assignments. We listened to the arguments 
put-forth by everyone of the members and tried our best to see 
that we do not give any offence to anyone. The argument that 
he is in UNO at present and we must not do something which 
would compromise his position there and a fervent appeal by Shri 
Nath Pai in that regard weighed with us. The resolution you will 
agree is very mild and the trouble that is being kicked up is not 
warranted by facts. Whatever that may be we have to face the 
situation with courage and determination. 

I hope you got our telegram of goodwishes on your birthday. 
I do not know whether your Vijayadasami is on the same day as 
ours. Anyway I am celebrating it accordng to our calender. 

With affectionate regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

S. M. Joshi 

Enel: 

Shri Jayaprkash Narayan, 

C/O Sarvodaya Mandal, 

BUNIADGANJ 

Dist. Gaya , 

(Bihar) 


February 8, 1964 


Dear Asoka: 

I feM terribly depressed after the last talk with you. On the 
way back to Patna 1 was tMnking about the situation that is 
brewing. This is how I would sum up my thoughts: 

1. There is no question but that the view-point you express 
has every right tat exist within the PSP and to develop and 
spread, if possible. 

2. But as long as that view-point does not come to be the 
dffleigl poUcF of the Party, no individual member can have the 
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light to act according to it (as you have acted). 

3. The tensions that are building up within the Party on 
account of your action (acceptance of the Planning Commission 
post), are bound to lead to another split; which I presume will 
not further the policy that you wish the PSP to adopt. 

4. Discussion on your policy is clouded and distorted on ac- 
cotmt of your personal action having become the dentral point of 
the present controver,sy, which again obstructs the spread of 
that policy within the Party. 

5. Your prestige in the country and the Planning Commission 
is suffering on account of the controversy; and is bound to suffer 
further if the Party Executive were to adopt an adverse decision. 

It seems to me that you alone can save the situation. This 
may be done in some such manner as follows: 

You may write to the Chairman of the Party 

(a) that the PSP is the only political party to which you can 
belong; 

(b) that the Party was unfortunately following a rigid and 
unrealistic policy with which you do not agree and which 
is bound to harm the cause of democratic socialism; 

(c) that despite (b) you have no wish yourself to .sever your 
connection with the party; 

(d) but that as the Executive disagrees with your action 
(joining the Planning Commission) and requests you to 
resign your membership, you are reluctantly doing so in 
order to avoid embarrassment and possible weakening of 
the Party; 

(e) that even though you are resigning, you will continue to 
consider yourself associated with the PSP; and 

(f) that you hope your resignation would remove the obs¬ 
tacle to dispassionate thinking and the Party, sooner 
rather than later, would see its way to revise its present 
policy and adopt a more constructive and realistic one. 

If you do not agree with my suggestion, please do not feel 
constrained to throw it out. 

With all good wishes, 

Affectionately, 
(Jayaprakash Narayan) 



APPENDIX-R 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
Not for publication or 

Circulation Camp: Sarvodaya Ashram 

Sokhodeora (Gaya) 
June 23, 1966. 

When 1 was in Delhi recently for a day, I learnt that you 
had asked Mr. Sadiq and some of his colleagues to meet you on 
the 26th for a review of the Kashmir question. In view of the 
importance of that meeting, I am venturing to place before you 
some of my ideas in that connection. I hope I am not being a 
nuisance, and that you will not think I am trying to pressurise 
you. 

The Kashmir question has plagued this country for 19 years. 
It has cost us a great deal materially and spirituality. We profess 
democracy, but rule by force in Kashmir—unless we have auto- 
suggested ourselves into believing that the 2 general elections 
under Bakshi Saheb had expressed the will of the people, or that 
the Sadiq government is based on popular support except for a 
small minority of pro-Pakistan traitors. We process secularism, 
but let Hindu nationalism stampede us into trying to establish it 
by repression. 

Kashmir has distorted India's image for the world as nothing 
else has done. There is no nation in the world, not even Russia, 
which appreciates our Kashmir policy, though some of them 
might, for their own reasons, give us their support. 

No matter how much and how loud and how long we shout 
that Kashmir is an inalienable part of India and that, therefore, 
there was no Kashmir problem, the fact remain that a serious 
and urgent problem faces, and will continue to face, us in that 
part of the country. 

That problem exists not because Pakistan wants to grab 
Kashmir, but because there is deep and wide-spread political dis¬ 
content among the people. The people of India might be kept in 
the dark about the true state of affairs in the Valley, but every 
chancellory in New Delhi knows the truth, and almost every 
foreign correspondent. It would appear that all b\it our Intelli¬ 
gence know the facts, or, perhaps, we too know the facts but do 
not wish to face them and hope that someone—may be Sadiq 
Saheb or Quasim Saheb—might one day perform some miracle 
that would bring about a psychological revolution in the valley. 

Historical events, some without some within our ^ control,, 
have narrowed down greatly the robm for' rhaiieuvrability tliaf' 
the Government of India may have now. For tnsVa^e, ahy 
of de^a^cess^n of any part of the State is hpw impra^tice|^— 
Tiatter hW just ot fait aiccurdlng to the principles ^ei^racy 
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and secularism. Whatever be the solution, it has to be found 
with in the limitations of the accession- 

It is here that Sheikh Saheb’s role may become decisive. 1 
have been pressing for his release not because he is ^a friend, 
Friendship, no doubt, coimts in every human situation, but 1 
hope I have enough moral discipline to allow without protest even 
my nearest and dearest one to be sent to the gallows if that were 
the demand' of justice—I would have added 'and of national 
interest’ had it not been for the fact that many times it is not 
possible to be sure what is in the national interest and different 
persons, all equally patriotic, may have different interpretations of 
it in a given situation. 

On this count too, let me say, it was not justice to have 
arrested and detained Sheikh Abdullah without giving him a 
chance to clear himself of the charges so wildly made against him. 
On his part, he had established his bonafldes sufficiently by decid¬ 
ing to return to his country and answer his detractors. 

Nor do I think that he is a traitor. Godse thought that 
Gandhiji was a traitor. The R.S.S. thinks that Jayaprakash is a 
traitor. Godse was an individual, the R.S.S. is a private organiza¬ 
tion, a democratic government represents the people and has 
principles and procedures according to which it functions. Nobody 
can be held to be a traitor by the Government of India unless it 
has been established in accordance to due process of law. If the 
Government finds it difficult to do that, it is cowardly to use the 
D.I.R. ahd continue to use it indefinitely, even when no palpable 
danger to the country’s defence remains. 

It was I think indiscreet of Sheikh Saheb to have met Chou- 
en-Lal. But that is all that can be said about it. No fair-minded 
person would consider that as a treasonous act. When the Chinese 
had attacked in 1962;' had he not written to the Prime Minister 
’expressing our deep anguish’? Did he not on May 25, 1964, pub¬ 
licly rebuke in Rawalpindi Chaudhari Ghu^am Abbas for having 
sought Chinese intervention? In London did he not say at a press 
conference (Times, March 19, 1965) that China's claims on Ladakh 
were ’inadmissible’? 

Much has been made cuf Sheikh's statements abroad. I doubt 
if on an objective examination, those statements, as published in 
the foreign press and not their garbled versions in India, would 
amount to any thing more than what he had been saying in 
India. I agree that it would have been better if Sheikh Saheb had 
spoken less and more guardedly. But Sheikh Saheb cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be any thing but him.self—he just cannot keep quiet 
This is a common failing of us Indians. Have not Union Cabinet 
members been speaking out of turn, not only in India but even 
abroad, even in Jawaharlalji's life-time? 

I- Would like to close this chapter with one more quotation 
from the Sh^kh. Before he had left for his trip* abroad is 
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what he had said at a farewell function at the Constitution Club 
on February 10, 1965: ‘We might have difference among ourselves. 
But after all India is the homeland of us all. If God forbid, India 
ceases to be India and goes down, how can others be saved? We 
have to look at problems from that angle.’ 

But I have not been agitating for the Sheikh’s release be- 
cau.se he is a friend, or just because I am concerned about civil 
liberties. These considerations may be in the background. My pri¬ 
mary concern in this mattfi* has been to seek a solution of the 
Kashmir problem. As I see it, if there is any chance of this matter 
being settled, it is with the help of Sheikh Abdullah. I am not 
hundred per cent sure of this—^no one can be. But the odds appear 
to me to be favourable enough to urge Sheikh Abdullah’s un¬ 
conditional release. An element risk may be there, but there is 
risk in every big political or military decision, in fact in most 
human decsions, as even when two persons decide to wed. 

Here may I digress a little? Nandaji seems to have told Shri 
RK. Patil that Jayaprokash is ‘completely out of touch with pub¬ 
lic sentiment’ on the question of Kashmir and Sheikh Abdullah. 
I suspect that more of your colleagues are of that view. I there¬ 
fore want to offer a few comments to clear the air—incidently, 
that might help your colleagues to come to the right decision. 

First of all', some people (mostly crypto-communists, and 
Hindu nationalists of all hues) have created a cereain image of 
Jayapraka.sh Narayan—a silly idealist or a hidden traitor—and 
whatever that man says or does is twisted to fit that image. For 
instance, I am supposed to have advocated the giving away of 
Nagaland to the Nagas, Kashmir to the Pakistanis. I have never 
even remotely made any such suggestion. Even in the case of 
Aksai Chin, had suggested a lease (an internationally recognised 
transaction and one that was agreed to by India in a recent Indo- 
Nepal deal). That lease too was suggested as a measure of give and 
take, i.e. if China agreed to India’s counter demand, may be in 
the Chumbi Valley or elsewhere along the 2500 miles of border. 
But having created a false image, it was easy for any one to 
throw stones at it. 

But that did not alienate Jaydprakash from public sentiment. 
Without appearing to be vain, I make bold to say that except for 
you personally, there is no one in your government who is as con¬ 
stantly and widely in touch with the people as I. Almost dally 
I address public meetings, and invariably my experience has been 
that I am heard in pin-drop silence and afterwards people come to 
assure me that they had been complietely misled and if that was 
what I meant, they were sdl for it. The only two of my meetings 
that were disturbed were in Delhi at the time of my visit to West 
Pakistan and. the trouble-makers were R.S.S. boys who.se minds 
were closed. I am not saying that every one who listens i.s persua¬ 
ded/ but I am saying that the views 1 propound—with irankness 
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and sincerity—are far from being out of touch with public senti¬ 
ment. 

Lastly (on this digressive count), the leaders of this country 
are not doing justice by the people. It is the job of leaders to 
lead, but most of them are too timid and weak to speak out the 
truth, to advocate unpopular policies, and, if the need arose, to 
face the wrath of the people- For my part, I have faith in our 
people—they are sound and intelligent. If they are given) all the 
facts, they can take the right decisions. May I say here, without 
appearing to flatter you, that by your, recent bold decisions you 
have shown that you are attempting to give the people courageous 
leadership. 

Returning to the main theme of this letter, why do I plead 
for Sheikh Saheb’s release? Because that may give us the only 
chance we may have of solving the Kashmir problem. Why? 
Because in the event of the Government of India reaching an 
agreement with him about the future status of Kashmir—which 
will have to be within the limits of accession—the Sheikh is the 
only Kashmiri leader who could swing Muslim opinion in the 
valley towards his side. I believe it is obvious that the farthest 
that any status within the Indian Union can go* is full internal 
autonomy, i.e. a return to the orignal terms of the accession. , 

Several questions arise at this point. Will Sheikh Saheb 
agree to any such status? If he did, would he succeed in persuad¬ 
ing the Kashmiris to rally round him? Would not autonomous 
Kashmir, sooner or later, attempt to secede from the Union? 

Nandaji tries to cloud the whole issue by asking for proof that 
the Sheikh’s thinking has changed. Earlier, he seemed to think other¬ 
wise. Referring to the interview of Shri Radhakrishna and Shri 
Narayan Desai with Sheikh Saheb, Nandaji had stated in the Raj- 
ya Sabha on November 26, 1965, that the Sarvodaya leaders’ mee¬ 
ting had produced a ‘very positive reaction’. 

Be that as it may; all this talk of the Sheikh not haying 
changed appears puerile to me. Keeping people in jail is not 
the best way of inducing them to be more malleable, Nandaji 
should have learnt that much from his own experience in British 
Indian prisons. 

Moreover, supposing the Sheikh were released in a fanfare 
df oIRcial propaganda about the Sheikh having changed would an 
iota be left of his political utility for India? After that if the 
Sheikh were to arrive in Srinagar, would the crowds be chanting 
‘Sher-i-Kashmir Zindabad’ or ’Bharat Ka Pithu Murdabad’? What 
chance would he have of persuading the Kashmiris' to become good 
Indian cltizras? All this is so obvious that it is amazing that the 
Hon&e Mhigter is unable to see it. 

On the contrary, I, am sure that on his release £9ieikh Saheb would 
again reiterate the right of the Kashmiris to decide their future; 
he agatn decbre that the aicceaslon waii not final and that 
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the so-called general elections had not expressed the people’s will. 
We should have maturity enough to understand that and not to 
denounce him as a Pakistani agent. He can never hope to persuade 
the Kashmiris to accept an autonomous position within India if 
he did not make it clear that it was they and not any body else 
who was to take that decision. In stead of that, if he came out a^d 
declared that the issue had been settled already when he was in 
prison by the Kashmir Constituent Assembly and the two general 
elections that followed, his voice would carry no more weight than 
that of Bakshi Saheb did or of Sadiq Saheb does. 

The more important question is, how would Sheikh Abdullah 
want the Kashmiris to ‘decide their future’? 1 am sure not by a 
plebiscite. Then how? One way, and the best in the circumstances, 
would be to let the people decide at the general election in 1967. 
The Sheikh could do that by fighting the election on the basis of 
his agreement with the Government of India (as envisaged above). 
Could the Kashmiri people be enthused over a,utonomy within 
the Union? I think they could, by Sheikh Saheb frankly telling 
them that that was the only way they could save themselves from 
self-destruction as a result of their territory becoming a battle¬ 
ground for India and Pakistan; that if it could be shown that 
they had taken that decision freely at an election run by their 
genuine leaders (like himself), Pakistan would have no ground 
left to interfere in their affairs; that that was the best way to 
bring about Indo-Pak amity; that they would be rid of the over¬ 
bearing Indian police and enjoy full freedom to order their lives 
as they liked. If all that were put across to the people by one in 
whom they had trust, I have every hope that they would acquiesce 
willingly. 

I may be asked, what ground have I for believing that Sheikh 
Abdullah would accept autonomy within India? Part of the argu¬ 
ment I had given in a press statement, which had received your 
and your government’s notice a,t the time. I reproduce it below: 

‘It has been known these many years that Sheikh Saheb has 
been resolutely against Kashmir being merged with Pakistan. 
He did, no doubt, entertain ideas of some kind of an indepen¬ 
dent Kashmir; but I believe he is realist enough to realise 
that (a) no solution of the Kashmir question could ever be 
accepted by India, after the last war with Pakistan, that 
involved de-accession of the State, or any part of it, from the 
Union; and (b) an independent State in that part of the 
world could have little chance of survival in face of Paki¬ 
stan’s consuming hunger for the valley of Kashmir and« the 
emergence of the Chinese power in the region—a {)^eT 
that cannot be expected to exercise self denial) in rSl^on 
to its wifeak neighbours.’ 
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In addition to the above argument, 1 have this to say. Sheikh 
Saheb had told Narayan and Radhakrishna that he would be pre¬ 
pared even to accept the status of full internal autonomy for Kash¬ 
mir, provided history were not allowed to repeat itselj. By that he 
meant, provided the autonomy was not gradually whittled down 
and the Centre did not interfere in the State’s internal affairs. 

The last evidence I have is the report of Gul Shah, of which 
JJ. has already apprised you fully. 

I grant that my case is not fool-proof. But nc' case can be. 
Nandaji's own case is far from it. To hold a general election in 
Kashmir with Sheikh Abdullah in prison is like the British order¬ 
ing an election in India while Jawaharlal Nehru was held in 
prison. No fair-minded person would call it a fair election. Nor 
would that election settle any political issue more than the two 
earlier ones did. And if we miss the chance of using the next 
general election to win the consent of the people to their place 
within the Union, I cannot see what other device will be left to 
India to settle the problem. To think that we will eventually wear 
down the people and force them to accept at least passively the Union 
is to delude ourselves. That might conceivably have happened had 
Kashmir not been geographically located where it is. In its present 
location, and with seething discontent among the people, it would 
never be left in peace by Pakistan. China is bound sooner or later 
to take a hand in the sport of fishing in troubled waters. With 
the issue settled to the satisfaction of the great majority of the 
people, the external mischief-makers would not find a favourable 
soil for sowing their mischief. 

Internationally, India’s prestige would soar. No reasonable 
government would then be able to point an accusing finger at us. 

Another question may be asked; will Sheikh Abdullah nego¬ 
tiate with the Goverment of India to the exclusion of Pakistan? 
Well, he told the two Sarvodaya friends that in the light of the 
Indo-Pak war and its consequences, he was quite prepared to 
have bilateral talks with India. He called that the ‘first stage’ 
meaning thereby that later on Pakistan would have to be 
brought into the pictiu'e and persuaded to> accept the compact made 
between him and the Government of India. I see nothing offensive 
in this approach. Sooner or later Pakistan’s support to any real 
settlement in Kashmir will have to be obtained, so that the cease¬ 
fire line might be normalised (rationalised?), dis-engagement of 
the armed forces of the two countries could be secured and the 
tension between the two countries, with its terrible effect on Kash¬ 
mir, ipjght be eased. In stead of resenting Sheikh Saheb’s anxiety < 
to secure Frisian’s acceptance of his compact ‘with India, we 
should owselves take the initiative and u.se his good offices in 
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this behalf in the manner found feasible. 

I am sorry to have inflicted on you such a loni; letter. But 
I felt it was my duty to my country to put these thotights before 
you and your colleagues. 

With kindest regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
(Jayaprakash Narayan) 


Smt. Indira Gandhi, 
Prime Minister of India, 
New Delhi. 
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PRIME MINISTER’S HOUSE 

Confidential NEW DELHI 

No. 1236-PMO/66 August 2, 1966 

My dear Jayaprakashji, 

I have received your letter of July 17. 

I have no objection to your meeting Sheikh Sahib while you 
are in Kodaikanal. The Home Ministry are issuing necessary 
instructions in the matter. I am sure you will agree that it would 
not be desirable for your talks to find their way into the Pres.s 
or otherwise become public. Any public disclosure at this stage 
would not be helpful. 

I have since also received your other letter of July 24 with 
which you were good enough to send me a copy of your article 
for the London Observer. I shall read it with interest. 

I look forward to meeting you. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Indira Gandhi) 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan. 

Kadam Kuan, 

Patna 3. 


September 2, 1666 

PERSONAL 
My dear 

I understand that you are comir^ to Bihar tO' see Vinobaji. 
I wish I could have been present on the occasion, but the Kedaghe 
of the Naga Federal Government has sent me word that he would 
like to meet him ai; Chedema on the 16th and 17th September— 
that makes it impossible for me to be at Pusa Road on the 19th. 

I am writing this to make two requests. If time permits, we 
would like you to address a public meeting at Pusa Road when 
you visit Vinoba. Bhai always did that whenever he visited Vinoba 
at his camps. 

The other request is again about a visit. It appears that 
while In Patna, you are scheduled to visit (or open) a Bal Bhawan. 
Two or three furlongs from there is located the new Rajendra 
Memorial Research Institute for Medical Sciences. The Institute 
is being run mainly on grants from the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments. X have been connected with it from the beginning and Uie 
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Chief Minister (ex>offlcio) is its Chairman. It is our desire that 
you be good enot^;h to pay a visit to the Institute also, which 
need not take more than half an hour. May be Krishnaballabh 
Babu would also be writing to you about this and the public 
meeting at Pusa Road. 

Let me add that while I have made the above requests, I 
would not like you to consider them at all, should they put undue 
strain on you. I mean this seriously, because your health is more 
important than any thing else; so please do not hesitate to say no. 

With best wishes and regards, 

Yours Sincerely, 
(Jayaprakash Narayan) 

Smt. Indira Gandhi, 

Prime Minister, 

New Delhi. 


Dear Indiraji, 


Patna 

Sept. 21, 1966 


I am writting to draw your attention to a very serious situ¬ 
ation that seems to be developing. You know of the long-standing 
agitation for banning cow-slaughter. In the last session of the 
Parliament also this issue had figured. I understand that Hindu 
religious leaders of top status, such as, some of the Jagadguru 
Sankachanyas, have decided to go on fasts unto death from 
November 20 this year. I have been given to understand that this 
desperate step is being contemplated in all seriousness. You can 
imagine what serious consequences might follow. It has been a 
common experience of the past feW years that Government does 
not act until it is too late. Issues are not thought through and 
every preparation made to face consequences of decisions talcen. 
The result is that Government is often forced to do things against 
its will under pressures of unhealthy type, thus lowering the 
Government in the eyes of the people. I ' would, therefore, very 
strongly advise you to ask the Home Ministry to investigate this 
matter thoroughlly, il^r necessary to meet the Sankaracharyas and 
other religious leaders involved, and make an objective assess¬ 
ment so that an intelligent decision could be taken l>y you. There 
is not enough time and if this matter is treated with negligence, 
a most explosive situation might have to be faced. For myself, I 
cannot understand why in a Hindu majority country like India, 
where rightly or wrongly there is such strong feeling about cow- 
slaughter, there cannot be a legal ban. In all the Muslim coun¬ 
t's, even those who are considered to be most modem, I doubt 
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it pork would be allowed to be sold or served in public places. I 
think the same would be true for Israel. Likewise, in some 
Christian countries on certain days of the year no meat is eaten 
or sold. From a purely rational point of view, all this may be con¬ 
sidered to be irrational, but human life, as you know, is far more 
irrational than rational. I am enclosing for your information cer¬ 
tain leaflets which have been supplied to me by the local leaders 
of this movement. I particularly draw your attention to one para¬ 
graph in one of the Hindi leaflets entitled PUJA MAHATMAOM 
KA AMARAN ANSHAN. 

I am taking the liberty of sending a copy of this letter to 
Nandaji in order that the matter might receive expeditious atten¬ 
tion. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Jayaprakash Narayan) 


Smt. Indira Gandhi, 
Prime Minister of India, 
New Delhi. 


PRIME MINISTER'S HOUSE 
NEW DELHI 
Darjeeling, 

13th October, 1966. 

Dear Jayaprakashji, 

Thank you for your letter of September 21 regarding the 
agitation for banning cow slaughter in the country. I am sorry 
there has been some delay in replying. 

I appreciate the sentiments of those who are urging this 
course and am glad that you have shared your thoughts on the 
subject with me. The Government is considering this problem in 
all its aspects. Perhaps when we have occasion to meet next, we 
can discuss this matter. 

I was sorry to hear that you have recently been down with 
influenza. I hope you are now fully recovered^ 

With kind regards to both of you, 


Yours sincerely, 
(Indira Gandhi) 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 

Kadam Kuan, 

Patna-3i 
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S.N. Dwivedy 

MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
(LOK SABHA) 


Telengabazar, 
Cuttack 1. 
27.4.67 


My dear Jayaprakashji, 

I received your letter of April 17 and a copy of your press 
statement hefe yesterday. 

I know you have strong views on this matter, Sugata Das- 
gupta met me in Delhi and told me about your feelings. But X 
have a feeling that your approach to this question has not been 
very objective from the very beginning. You have started with 
the premise that Dr. Zakir Hussain is the only suitable person 
to occupy this high office and therefore, in your anxiety, have 
issued statements which are not often based on facts. We did not 
expect this frcan you. The question of secularism has also been 
brought in order to support his candidature, which is most un¬ 
fortunate. 

You say that this contest is not between the Congress and 
the Opposition. But the Congress Party has deliberately made it 
so. It is not correct to say that the names were announced before 
a consensus could be discussed. It is true that the names found 
publicity, the same day we wrote to the Prirtie Minister. But you 
will see we have not even released to the press the copy of the 
letter written to the Prime Minister suggesting our panel of 
names for consideration. It somehow leaked as was natural when 
more than one party were involved. But the names of both Dr. 
Radhakrishnan and Dr. Zakir Hussain were also being publicly 
mentioned as probable candidates. How did this publication pre¬ 
vent a discussion and try to reach a consensus.. I still feel that 
if the Congress party had risen over party consideration on this 
very crucial issue, a contest could have been avoided. In all 
fairness, 1 would say, in that event, Mr. Subba Rao would have 
readily agreed to step down. I am really sorry that you did not 
take the trouble to know what has actually happened and imme¬ 
diately issued your second .statement. Since most opposition par¬ 
ties have also sponsored your name, you couM, if you had time, 
have played a definite role and intervened at thei proper time. 

It is not proper to' bring personal considerations into this 
matter. It is a purely political and public issue and on calmer con¬ 
siderations, you may not take such an aggressive stand as you 
havb taken on this issue. 

How' can you expect members of the same party in the 
A.ssembry. and Parliament voting differently? So far as we are 
concerned, it is not only a decision of the Parliamentary Party, 
but Qur Central Party is also a party to this decision and accord- 
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ingly a circular has been issued to all members of the Parliajment 
and state legislatures. 

I am sorry on this matter we can not see eye to eye and we do 
not like the manner in which you ha,ve jumped into the fray. 
With best rega,rds, 

Yours Sincerely, 

(S. N. Dwivedy) 

Sri Jayaprakash Narayan, 

Patna. 


April 17, 1967 

Dear Mr. 

It is a long time that 1 have had the pleasure of visiting 
Kohima and of meeting you and other Friends. ' But Dr. Aram 
keeps me in touch and when we met, 1 invariably enquire about 
you. Nagaland and you friends are very much in my thoughts and 
prayers. 

I am wiring this to make a request. You know that there is 
to be, most unfortunately, a contest for the Presidentship of the 
Indian Union. It is futile now to enquire into the circumstances of 
this unfortunate issue. Our concern at this stage should be to see 
that the best possible choice is made. You know the Congress 
Party has nominated Dr. Zakir Hussain, the present Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, for the President’s office. 1 have no doubt that Dr. Hussain 
would be the best choice from every point of view. He is a per¬ 
fect gentlbman of great ability with a long record of public ser¬ 
vice. As he belongs to a minority community, Muslim, his eleva¬ 
tion to the highest office in the land would enhance greatly 
India’s prestige in the world and be most re-assuring to all the 
minority communities in the country—Muslim, Christian, Sikh, 
Parsee, etc. 

On the other hand, the only other serious contender, Mr. 
Subba Rao, the ex-Chief Justice, has set a bad precedent, by con¬ 
sidering and accepting, while still in service, a party candidature 
for a political office. In the words of India’s eminent jurist, Mr. 
Motilal Setalvad, Mr. Subba Rao has committed a "judicial im¬ 
propriety’’. His election to the Presidentship would set a seal on 
that impropriety. Our democracy cannot work properly unless 
the judiciary is protected from political allurements. 

I hope, therefore, that you will exercise your great influence 
In assuring that members of the Nagatand Legislative Assembly 
cast their votes in favour of Dr. Hussain. 

,With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Jayaprakash Narayan) 

P.S. I am also writing to Mr. T.N. Angami, Mr. Jasokle; 
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Begusarai 
December 10, 1967 


Dear Indiraji, 

I am taking the liberty of sending you a copy of another 
statement of mine—this time on the Offlciall Languages Bill. This 
statement has stirred up quite a storm in Patna, but all due mis¬ 
chievous propaganda of some parties and Hindi organizations. J 
have been very happy to find the firmness with which you have 
withstood the Opposition’s onslaught. I hope God will grant 
enough good sense to the Congress M.Ps. to ensure that the Bill 
is passed. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Jayaprakash Narayan) 

Shrimati Indira Gandhi, 

Prime Minister, India, 

New Delhi. 
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My dear Jayaprakaahji, 


RASHTRAPATI BHAVAN, 
NEW DELHI-4. 
December 11, l967. 


Thank you for your letter of the 5th December and the en¬ 
closed statement. 1 have read the statement with great care and 1 
do hope it will awaken people to their responsibility. Gandhiji had 
'once called Tagore ‘‘The Sentinel.” I feel that is true of you 
today. All aspects of our public life need a very careful watch. 
May God give you the strength to warn our people in time. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Zakir Hussain 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 

Kadam Kuan, 

Patna-3. 
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No. 1134-PMO/67 


PRIME MINISTER’S HOUSE 
NEW DELHI 
December 14, 1967 


Dear Jayaprakashji, 

I should like to express my appreciation of your public state¬ 
ment condemning recourse to violence and unconstitutional 
methods of agitation over the language issue. It was most welcome 
and timely. So was Vinobaji’s. I am sorry that after the publi¬ 
cation of your statement, some misguided elements should have 
organised an unseemly demonstration against you. Such insensate 
behaviour is indefensible and will hardly promote the cause of 
Hindi. 

I am sorry for the delay in replying to your letter of the 
5th December with which you sent me a copy of your press state¬ 
ment on the developments of West Bengal, Haryana and Bihar. I 
have noted your views. 

I hope I shall have occasion to meet you before you leave 
for your trip abroad. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Indira Gandhi) 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 

Kadam Kuan, 

Patna 3. 
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D.O. No. 336-TRG. 
Grom*;- “ACADEMY”. 
Phone:- 367. 

K, K. Dass 
Director. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ADMINISTRATION, 
‘CHARLEVILLE’ 

MUSSOORIE. 


Dear Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 


Dated: llth October, 1968. 
16th Asvina, 1890. 


I am writing this to extend you an invitation to visit the 
Academy sometime at your convenience and address the proba¬ 
tioners. Probably November and December are too early for you. 
I would suggest any dates in March or April!, 1989. I need hardly 
add that we keenly look forward toi your visit. I am aware how 
busy you are but I hope you will be able to find some time for 
us. 

Arrangements for your accommodation etc. will be made in the 
Academy itself and we will also pay for travelling expenses. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

(K. K. Dass) 

Shri Jayaprakash Naray 
Sadaquat Ashram, 

PATNa (Bihar). 
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Sarvodaya Ashram 
Sokhodeora 
July 3, 1960. 

Dear Shri Yashwantraoji. 

When I had met you on the 30th June to discuss, among 
other things, the possibility of President's rule in Bihar, 1 had 
hardly imagined that the Paswan Government would fall the 
very next day. In this connection I issued a press statement yes¬ 
terday of which a copy is enclosed. 1 should like to draw your 
attention particularly to that part of my statement in which I 
have emphasised the need of competent and effective leadership 
during President’s rule. In a public statement I could not be any 
more explicit, but Shri Kanungo and the present Chief Secretary 
must be replaced. If advisors are appointed—which I do not con¬ 
sider necessary in case of a competent Governor and an equally 
competent Chief Secretary being posted—they should be persons 
with drive and imagination and preferably not pensioners. 

1 also feel that President's rule should hist longer than 3 
months as apparently visualised by Shri Kanungo. Three months’ 
President’s rule would serve no purpose whatever because, on 
the one hand, it would keep the secretariat in suspense and, on 
the other, keep the political horse-trading at a high pitch. 1 am 
quite clear in my rrand that there should be sufficient time allo¬ 
wed to lapse so that (a) there are important political realign¬ 
ments made, not on the basis of trading in ministerial jobs but 
on that of political convictions; and (b) so that the law regarding 
defections is enacted. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Jayaprakash Narayan) 

P.S. After the above was written I learnt from the A.I.R. that 
Shri Kanungo’s recommendation has been accepted by you 
all. Congratulations. But in that case the above becomes 
immediately relevant. The Assembly mu.st be dissolved, 
partly as a lesson to the dishonest legislators, but mostly 
in order that the political climate may clear up and the 
Administration may have a chance to attend serioasly to its 
job. And, please, there should be no further delay in enact¬ 
ing the law on defection. 


Sarvodaya Ashram 
Sokhodeora 
July 4, 1969 


Dear lodirajl, 

I am sorry that your home-coming was imarred by the 
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wretched and tattered appearance of Bihar. So, may 1 congratulate 
you on the decision that you and your Government have taken. 
But there are many things yet to be done to give the much abused 
state a chance. 

1. President’s rule with the present Governor and Chief 
Secretary will be a disaster. The verdict of the public on the pre¬ 
vious term of President’s rule is unanimous about its ineffective¬ 
ness and immobility. At that time too 1 had tried to offer you 
and the Home Minister my unasked advice, but nothing was done. 

2. A short Presidential rule, with the present Assembly in 
suspension, would prove to be utterly futile. The Administration 
is bound to mark time during the interregnum, a,t what cost to the 
State is not difficult to imagine. Further, party strengths being 
what they are in the existing Assembly, and there being no deter¬ 
rence—rather every encouragement—to defection, there will be no 
prospect whatever of either a more principled coalition or a more 
stable government. Thus, President’s rule plus a suspended Assem¬ 
bly would be a combination of the worst of both worlds. 

3. Therefore, in fairness to* the people and for thel sake of 
cleaner politics, the Assembly must be dissolved. The dishonest 
politicians, which means not the defectors, but also those who 
took them to their bosom, which in turn means all the present 
members of the Legislature, must be punished, by forcing them 
to go back to the people again for their suffrage. 

4. Also, it is necessary to allow .suffeient time before the 
Assembly convenes for Parliament to consider the report of the 
Committee on Defection and enact a law In that behalf. By the 
way, I was shocked to hear this morning on the A.I.R. that Shri 
A.P. Sharma, while claiming to have 166 MLAs in a now Congress- 
led coalition, was shamele.ss enough to share the secret with the 
public that the two Muslim Congress MLAs who had defected Ip 
Shri Paswan’s side for ministerial gadis were ready to return to 
the Congress fold! Not only the two MLAs but also the B.P.C.C. 
President and his colleagues, who are prepared to countenance 
such political inrunorality should be given the boot by the Congress 
leadership. 

5. A long spell of Presidnt’s rule with the dissolution ol the 
Assembly, might produce a healthier realignment of political forces 
in the State. 

For the reasons given above, I urge in short: (a) a long term 
of President’s rule; (b) dissolution of the Assembly; (c) replace¬ 
ment of the present Governor and Chief Secretary with more 
CQii^ietent, en^getic and imaginative offfoert; (d) urgent, enact* 
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ment of the contemplated law on defections. 

With best wishes and regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Jayaprakash Narayan) 

Smt. Indira Gandhi, 

Prime Minister, India, 

New Delhi. 


DO No. 33/14/69-Poll. I (A)/DS 
HOME MINISTER 
INDIA 
New Delhi, 

July 29, 1969. 

My dear Jayaprakash Narayanji, 

Kindly refer to your letter dated July 3, 1989, regarding the 
President’s rule in Bihar. 

We have sent two competent Advisers to the Governor. I 
understand that their appointment has been generally welcomed. 

We also intend to bring forward .suitable legislation in ac¬ 
cordance with the recommendations of the Committee on Defec¬ 
tions. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Y. B. Chavan) 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 

Kadam Kuan, 

Patna-3. 
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Circuit House, 
Thippagondana Halli, 
Bangalore, Mysore State 
July 5, 1972 

Dear Indiaraji, 

Congratulations on the success of the Simla talks. i hope 
Bhutto would have the good sense to recognise Bangladesh soon 
because without that his most immediate problems are not going 
to be solved. It appears from the papers that a very understanding 
relationship has been established between you and Mr. Bhutto. 
This is far more important than any agreement written down on 
paper. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you a copy of my state¬ 
ment. I should like to draw your attention to my remarte about 
“Bihari” Muslims in Bangladesh. Whatever the Press or the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross may sav, I have no doubt from the report I 
have received from my Sarvodaya colleagues that the plight of 
these people is really pitiable. I do not doubt that the lives of the 
Bengalis in Pakistan is also far from happy. Some time back I had 
written to the Swiss Ambassador in Delhi to use his good offices 
with the Government of Pakistan to allow a group of Sarvodaya 
workers to go to that country to meet people and study the situ¬ 
ation there. One of the implicit objectives was to study the condi¬ 
tion of the Bengalis there. But there has been no reply from the 
Swiss Embassy so far. 

1 am afraid you are working too hard and I hope srou will 
take care of your health. 1 am glad you decided to stay behind 
in Simla for a couple of days for rest. 

Prabha and 1 came here a fortnight ago for rest and we 
shall be spending another fortnight here. 

With kind regards and best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Jayaprakash Narayan) 

Bmt. Indira Gandhi, 

Prime Minister, India, 

New Delhi. 
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For Favour of Publication 
Press Statement by Jayapraka^ Narayan 

I would like most earnestly to request the Prime Minister and 
the Food and Agriculture Minister to reconsider their policy of 
taking over wholesale trade in foodgrains. The Conference of the 
Federation of All India Grain Dealers Associations has put forth very 
cogent arguments and Mr. Kirloskar in his presidential address 
has tendered mature an wise advice. It will be thoughtless to 
brush it all aside as special pleading of vested interests. If Govern¬ 
ment persists in its ill-considered policy it will be the common 
people who will suffer. The worst sufferers will be the poor. 
Government has no expertise and no suitable machinery for such 
a complicated, specialised and far-flung commercial operation. 
Besides, the inescapable corruption and inefficiency of no matter 
what machinery the Government sets up will multiply a hundred¬ 
fold the evils of hoarding and profiteering that it is meant to 
eradicate. The remedy will be far worse than the disease. The 
criminal mess that Government’s purchase and distribution ma¬ 
chinery has made of the American milo business should serve as 
a lesson and warning. To those who prattle all the time of mono¬ 
poly and socialism, 1 should like to say that the take-over of the 
food-grains trade has nothing to do either with monopoly or socia¬ 
lism. Indeed this policy is sure to discredit socialism in the eyes 
not of the rich but of the masses, and it will hurt the ruling party 
itself. As a shrewd politician the Prime Minister should have no 
difficulty in seeing this. I hope therefore that in the interest of 
all concerned, and most of all in the interest of the people, Gov¬ 
ernment will give up this fool-hardy adventure. 

(Jayaprakash Narayan) 

Bombay: 

13.3.73 


Camp: 

Ruparel House 
38, Ridge Road 
Bombay-6 
16 March 1973 

Dear Indiraji, 

I am endoaing copy of a recent statement I published in 
the press regarding your Oovemment's decision to take-over wiiole.^ 
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sale trade in food£ralns. I know that this policy has already been 
decided upon after long deliberation but it still does appear to tna 
that its full implications have not been properly worked out and 
and taken care of. I understand that this decision is considered to 
be a political one and therefore, is irreversible for political rea¬ 
sons. If this is true I earnestly plead with you to keep politics 
away at least from the peoples’ food. You as a seasoned politician 
should have no difficulty in understanding this. I am quite sure 
that your economic advisers, who are not obsessed with politics 
will able to advise you as to what needsi be done, and is also 
feaaible, in order to combat the evils of hoarding and profiteering 
which the Government are rightly concerned about. Such a prag¬ 
matic policy, honestly administered, will be a far more efficacious 
remedy than the one decided upon, which I am sure will prove to 
be worse than the disease. 

With best wishes and regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Jayaprakash Narayan) 

Ends. As above 
Smt. Indira Gandhi 
Prime Minister 
Government of India 
New Delhi 
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PRIME MINISTER 

No. 400-PMO/73 

New Delhi, 

9th June, 1973. 

Deajr Jayaprakashji, 

I have your letter of May 16. 1 saw your statement in the 
newspapers when it was released to the press. Now that you have 
taken the trouble of sending it to me, 1 presume a few comments 
from me would be in order and might even be expected. 

It is gracious of you to assure me that you are not against 
me personally. It has been a privilege to have had your friendship 
over the years, whatever our political differences. Dissent is indis¬ 
pensable to democracy. Equally indispensable is a readiness to 
shoulder responsibilities in order to fulfil the dreams of a people. 

You have said that your early visions have remained unful¬ 
filled. This has been true of all battles, all quests. But the duty 
of working for the vision continues. It is the function of our 
political system and of all organs of Government—the legislature, 
the executive and the judiciary— to work for the vision. 

You have drawn some dismal conclusions from the recent 
appointment of the Chief Justice. May I submit to you that these 
conclusions are unwarranted? There is no question here of the 
executive subordinating the judiciary. Some time ago there was a 
fear of a head-on collision between the legislature and the 
judiciary. Many in the legal profession declared that Parliament 
would tend to be irresponsible unless it was restrained by the 
judiciary. Even at that time 1 pointed out that the theory that 
the judiciary alone waa the custodian of the Constitution was 
erroneous. Fortunately the Court itself has changed its stand on 
this question with the repudiation of the Golak Nath judgment. 

The experience of other nations with an idependent judiciary 
also proves that although the judiciary is generally on the side of 
the status quo, it does respond to changed social needs. A famous 
instance of change is the attitude of the American court. Once it 
had upheld slavery and racial discrimination but later disowned 
them and walked in step with the more liberal urges of society. 
The various pronouncements regarding property by our own 
court have been so confusi^ that many people, who do not be- 
Ueve that property is a sacrosanct fundamental right, would wish 
our judiciary to take a more modern view of the matter. 

Frequent reversals of stand, not always in a more liberal, 
more humane direction, were the main difficulty with our judicial 
decisions in the last decade or so. There was obvious need for 
greater continuity of ideas and vision. The seniority principle had 
led to an unduly high tumovor of chief justices. I take it that no 
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one maintains that the rule of law is safeguarded only by the 
principle of seniority. In the appointment of the new Chief Jus¬ 
tice, we have only freed ourselves of a convention whichl had the 
sanction neither of the Constitution nor of rationality. It would 
be atrocious to think that the independence of the judiciary is 
therein affected. The outcry and controversy which have attended 
the appointment seem to me to be wholly misplaced. 

You have spoken about the competing rights of democracy' 
and socialism. It has been oxir endeavour throughout our struggle 
fox; freedom and during these 29 years as an independent nation 
to reconcile the two. I am perhaps more confident than you that 
we can achieve this reconciliation. Democracy, independence of the 
judiciary and fundamental rights are not in danger. They would 
be threatened if we were to allow our faith to be eclipsed by 
defeaitism and if we help alliances of the extreme right and le^. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Indira Gandhi; 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 

Kadam Kuan, 

PATNA-3. 



J. B. KRIPALANl 
Personal & Confidential 


APPENDIX-A3 


A 4, SARVODAYA ENCLAVE. 
SRI AUROBINDO MARG, 
NEW DELHI-17 
PHONE: 74349 
16 June 1973 


My dear Jayaprakash, 

In the course of my life, I have seen many ups and downs 
for our country, but never have I seen India in such a sad plight. 
Politically, no standards remain. The structure of polity, laboriously 
built over fifty years, lies in shambles, a play-thing o<f a few 
persons in power. The economy crumbles under chronic mis¬ 
management; people groar under man-made crises. Judiciary, 
whose separation from the Executive was the persistent demand 
of the nationalists from 1885 onwards, is now made subservient to 
the Government. Internationally, India remains largely isolated, 
subordinated to one super-power. People face ever mounting diffi¬ 
culties, where prices rise by 3 to 4 per cent a month, where em¬ 
ployment stagnates or shrinks, where daily necessities of life are 
not just scarce but unobtainable. What wonder that the people 
feel dazed and lost? Morally, the atmosphere stinks. Every man 
is a victim of frustration, anxiety and despair. For the hrst time, 
future holds only darkness and fear- Men grow petty and dwarf¬ 
ness spreads over the land. 

All the values that we cherish— freedom, democracy, socia¬ 
lism, welfare—are steadily disappearing. We, along with many 
others, devoted our efforts to. establish and uphold these values. 
Can we today remain helpless spectators to this tragedy—the des¬ 
truction of a nation’s life-work? Maybe, in the past some matters 
divided us. But, today faced by an overwhelming crisis, we can 
rely only or what units us. 

I ami inviting a few influential friends to get together, so 
that we may concert measures that will give to our people some 
hope and opportunity to salvage the future. I count an your co¬ 
operation. M’ay 1 request you to make it possible to meet at my 
hoiise on the Ist July '73 at 11 am? Please adknowledge the receipt 
of this letter. 

With greeting and best wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. B. Kripalani 


End: One 

foi Jayaqyrakash Narayan 
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ENCLOSURE 

The accompanying letter has been addressed to the following 
friends: 

1) Shri Advani 

2) Shri Atal Bihari Vajpai 

3) Shri Charan Singh 

4) Dr Faridi 

5) Shri Goray (Fernandes) 

6) Shri Madhu Limeye 

7) Shri Jayaprakash Narayan 

8) Shri Karpoori Thakur 

9) Shri Pillo Mody 

10) Shri Biju Patnaik 

11) Shri Rajnarain 

12) Shri Sadiq Ali 

13) Shri Shyam Nandan Mishra 

14) D.M.K. Representative 

15) Shri Ashok Mehta 

16) Smt Sucheta Kripalani 

17) Shri Kamat 


Patna 

June 22, 1973 

My dear Dada, 

Thanks for your letter of June 16. I am glad that you have 
called a meeting of important Opposition leaders. I would have 
been happy to accept your invitation because, even though I am 
not in party politics myself, I am deeply interested in the con¬ 
solidation of the Opposition, which is so essential for the success 
of the parliamentary system of democracy which we have adop¬ 
ted. But I ami sorry that I have already arranged to be in Cal¬ 
cutta for a few days from June 30 to Jiily 4. I may be in Delhi 
either in the early or the late part of August. 

May I say that you have not given sufBicient notice to your 
distinguished invitees, who have to come from nearly all part of 
the country. A minhnum of a month's notice was necessary. Per¬ 
haps the best time to call such a meeting was when Parliament 
was to meet next. 

However, you have my best wishes for the success of your ini¬ 
tiative. I am taking the liberty of enclosing a copy of the press 
statement that I had issued from Calcutta after Biju had met me 
th^. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Jayaprakash Narayan) 

Aeharya J. B. Kripalani, 

4 A, Sarvodaijns Enclave, 

$rt Aurbindo Marg, 

New pelhlTl7. 
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PRIME MINISTER 


New Delhii 
November 14, 1973. 


Dear Jayaprakashji, 

Thank you for your letter of October 31, which for some 
reason was received in my office on the 12th of this month. 

I should have been glad toi participate in the foundation 
function of the Balwantray Mehta building. But Parliament will 
be in session during the days that you have indicated and I shall 
not be in town on the 17th and 13th. Perhaps the function could 
go on without me. 1 shall try to visit the building after it is com¬ 
pleted. 

I have also received your letter of the 8th. I had seen some 
of the articles in Everyman’s. I can only say that I do not agree 
with many points of your analysis or conclusions. The charge 
that I am allowing myself to be dragged into anyone’s net is pre¬ 
posterous. I have also read your forthright reply to the charges 
made against you. Deteractors never care about the pain they 
cause to people or the harm they do to truth and to decencies in 
public life. 

I hope you are taking care of your health. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Indira Gandhi) 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 

Kadam Kuan, 

Patna-3. 
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PRIME MINISTER 


New Delhi, 
February 27, 1974. 


Dear Jayaprakashji, 

From what you told me when we laat met, I was left with 
the impression that you were leaving Delhi. Only yesterday. I 
learnt from Shri Prabhakar Rao that you have been unwell and 
confined to bed here. This has naturally caused anxiety. I hope 
you will take complete rest and soon overcome the result of the 
overatrain. 

You must be happy, as we all are, at Pakistan’s recognition 
of Bangladesh even though this has come about under an Islamic 
smokescreen; Let us hope that this will lead to further normali¬ 
sation. 

With best regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Indira Gandhi) 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 

Gandhi Peace Foundation, 

New Delhi. 
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Persona! 


JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 
Permanent Address: 

KADAM KUAN. PATNA^ 

BIHAR. INDIA 
Telenhone: 51239 

CAMP 
New Delhi 
February 28. 10'7d 


Dear Indu. 

Thanks for your letter of yesterday. I was to leav** for 
Patna on the 16th morning. But the same nieht 1 fell ill. I am 
better now. but the recovery is rather slow. It was a case of infec¬ 
tion of the lunss. 

I have been thlnkinc about what we discussed that niaht and 
t shall try to keep in touch with you through Ganga Babu. 1 .shall 
talk, to the Party Leaders on my next visit to Delhi in the .3rri 
week of March. I am leaving here on the 4th. 

I was glad to see you looking so well, spruce and charmina 
that night May you remain like that all your life. 

Yours affectionatelv 
(Jayaprakash Naravani 

Mrs Indira Gandhi 
Prime Minister of India 
NEW DELHI 
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PRIME MINISTER’S HOUSE 
NEW DELHI 
June 29, 1974. 

Dear Jayaprakashji, 

Thank you for your letter of June 20th from Patna. It 
arrived on Tuesday. It is kind of you to say there is no confron¬ 
tation between us. I assure you that T do not have any feehng 
of confrontation either. 

It is difficult to know what to write because of your remairk 
to a newspaperman and others that '’all bonds" between you and 
me have snapped and that you find no point in having a dialogue 
with me. 

Reading the published account of your Patna speech of June 
5, your interview in the Statesman, and now your letter, I 
was filled with sadness. You are angry that people from the 
Prime Minister and Shri Dikshit downwards "have the arrogance 
to give lessons in democracy to Jayaprakash Narayan". Would 
you not agree that democracy gives us the right to think and 
talk about it, as it does to anybody else, irrespective of posi¬ 
tion or background? May I also, in all humility, put to you 
that it is possible that others, who may not be your followers, are 
equally concerned about the country, about the people’s welfare, 
and about the need to cleanse public life of weakness and cor¬ 
ruption. 

As a iiolitical thinkers, you are entitled to speculate upon 
political forms and. techniques (such a.s your concept of partyless 
government) which in your view would better presserve the es¬ 
sence of the democratic process. Some of these ideas which ap¬ 
pear rather utopian to me could perhaps work if the whole popu¬ 
lation consisted of Jayaprakashes. Societies need recognisable 
and functioning institutions to live by. I know that all institu¬ 
tions carry in them the germs of their own erosion. We should 
constantly strive to combat these germs. But the courses you 
have been suggesting; if I may submit, do not vouchsafe the re¬ 
medies. For example, you have observed that if all students 
gave up their studies for a year, a better system of education 
would emerge of its own. Surely the evolution of social pheno¬ 
mena is far too complex a process to allow one to proceed on 
the basis of simple spontaneity. 

In carrying the responsibility which has been entrusted to 
me, I do know that people take shelter behind ideals and tnsti- 
tutimis to gain personal ends. You have spoken of high election 
cacpensea. 1 have more than once invited party leaders and other 
public men to sit together with us to find ways of reducing the 
cost of election. Some suggestions have been made whidi we 
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have considered and which will have to be putt to the leaders 
of the Opposition Parties. You have repeatedly spoken of cor¬ 
ruption* I have offered to inquire into all prima facie chaf^ges 
of corruption. But the irony is that corruption charges are used 
by some people as a political weapon for partisan purposes. 
There are instances—I shall not name names—when people who 
were called corrupt while in the Congress seen^ to have come 
cleajn the moment they are out of the Congress. Is this not 
rather arbitrary? 

You have devoted your letter of June 20 almost exclusively 
to my Bhubaneswar speech. I did not take your name or make 
any references personally derogatory to you. I cannot help if 
some newspapers added their own interpretation. I did refer 
to a businessman’s hospitality, not as an accusation but to wonder 
if his reputation was not public knowledge and to indicate that 
corruption was prevalent in many sections and had to be dealt 
with wherever it exists. Are you sure that all the people who 
today follow you and support your movement are different in 
their background and intentions from the people, who, according 
to you, have found shelter behind government? Recently I saw a 
report of young men of your movement preventing dehoarding 
and protecting dishonest traders in Bihar. Apparently they 
have not succeded in keeping their political ideals unsullied by 
their economic interests. This only goes to prove that the prob¬ 
lems we are up against cannot yield to simple solutions however 
catchy they may sound. 

There is an upheaval in the international political and economic 
system, and nations are realising that a new future can be shaped 
only through working together. The old psychology of crusades 
is being given up. My own effort has been to foster the spirit 
of reconciliation and cooperation, whether with our neigh¬ 
bours or to solve our domestic problems, I do feel that it) is 
the responsibility of everyone whose words carry some influence 
to inculcate an outlook of cooperation and guide people to see 
their problems in the larger perspective. 

I hope there have been no after-effects after your opera¬ 
tion and that you are keeping better. 

With kind regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Indira Gandhi) 


Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 
Kadam Kuan, 

Patnsu 
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TAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 
Permanent AddresR: 

KADAM KUAN, PATNA-R 
BIHAR. INDIA 
'telephone : 51239 

CAMP 

Rrnhmn Vidva Mandir 
Paunar, Wnrdhj* 

•Tiilv 10. 197^ 

My dear Indirali. 

Thanks for your letter of June 29. I am much rplipvpd to 
learn that you “do not have any feeling of confrontation Iwith mp^ 
either”. At least one ghost has been laid to rest! I do hf*np vph 
will tell this to Chandra Shekharji and other friends in vmir 
Party who have been worried over confrontation between von 
and me. This should help everyone to look at ihinirs in en 
Impartial and ohiective manner. 

It is difficult for anyone to form a true opinion of whpt h«s 
been said or done by another if press or other reuorts rsiich »s 
verbal! do not place one’s remarks in their proper contevt. Por 
instance, take the remark about all bonds between von »nd mp 
having been snapped. What I have actually said is that mv 
personal relataions with Indiraji are at an end unles.s .shp maicps 
some public amends for her remarks at Bhubaneswar, which nnt 
«nlv some pressmen, as you say, but everyone whom I have rrat 
has understood to apply to me. I myself have taken them in tha 
same light. 

Take again your reference to my Patna speech about von and 
DikshitH and others having the “arrogance” to teach me te«?«nne! 
in Democracy. Without the context this makes me out to be »» 
insufferably conceited person. What I had actually said wa« 
that the very people—and I did mention your name apd Dikshitii’" 
'-who think it fit to teach md democracy have done everythin^ 
possible to prevent youngmen and people of Bihar from exercie- 
ing their elementary democratic right to participate in a peaceful 
demonstration and meeting. It was that action of your Govru^ 
pient in Bihar that had provoked me to make those remarko 

’There are several other points in your letter about which ' 
luve much to say. But I am afraid misunderstanding to growing 
«Qd not lessening by correspondence between us. So I shall 
Ray ansrthing about the other points except one. You have remark- 
Rd upen my letter of June 20 being almost vexdusively devoted 
to your ESiubaneswar speech. If you recall the background iu 
Rdiidi our present correspondence started, there should be nothing 
Romwkmble in my last letter being almost wholly devoted to you** 
^ubaneswer remarks. You remember that I vrrote you from 
Ndlore that I would reply to that part ct your lett^ of Idoy 22 
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which dealt with my reaction to your Bhubaneswar speech only 
when I returned to Patna. This is what I did in my last letter. 

It appears from youlr letttf of J«me 29 that you do not think 
it necessary to clarify publicly your position in regard to your 
remarks at Bhubaneswar because you did not take my meat thane 
and you "cannot help if some newspapers odded their oem 
interpretation". This saddens me beyond words. But ptease your^ 
self. I am only a private citizen but I do have my self-respect. It 
is not I who ever thoxight of asknig you to midce any pubUc 
amends for your remarks. The question aross only when some 
Ccmgress friends came to plead that my personal relations with you 
should be repaired. 

With best wishes and regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
(Jayaprakash Nserayan) 

Smt. Indira Gandhi, 

Prime Minister, 

Govt, of India, 

New Delhi. 
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JAYAPBAKASH NARAYAN 
Permanent Address: 

KADAM KUAN, PATNA-3 
BZHAR, INDIA. 

Telephone: 51239 

Patna 

AprU 1, 1974 


Dear Devakant Baibu, 

This is just to introduce my younger brother, Raja, about 
whom 1 have already written you ai letter. 

Thanking you, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Jayaprakash Narayan) 

Shri Devakant Barooah, 

Minister for Petroleum & Chemicals, 

Government of India, 

New Delhi. 
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PRIME MINISTER’S HOUSE 
NEW DELHI 
April 22, 1974. 


My dear Jayaprakashji, 

I have been meaning to write to you for some time but the 
atmosphere became such that it was difficult to find the right 
words to convey my feelings. I have been hurt that you should 
think that any words of mine were a personal criticism. However, 
this is not the occasion to go into this or any matter. 

I have heard that you are leaving for Vellore tomorrow and 
are to be operated upon. You have my sincere good wishes for 
the success of the operation and a speedy return to good health. 

With warm regards. 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Indira Gandhi) 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan 


PRIME MINISTER’S HOUSE 
NEW DELHI 
May 22, 1974. 


Dear Jayaprakashji, 

Shri Chandra Shekhar ha^ met me after his return from Vel¬ 
lore. I am glad to know that yotir operation was successful. 1 
hope the doctors are satisfied with the pace of your recovery. 

Many friends are distressed that there should be any mis¬ 
understanding between us. I have had the privilege of your 
friendship for many years. The mutual regard that existed 
between my father and you is well known as is my mother’s af¬ 
fection for Prabhavatiji. Even the highest personal regard and 
affection need not preclude an honest difference in political or 
I^losophical outlook. You have not seen eye to eye with my 
father, nor now with me. We have criticised each other, but I hope 
we have done it without personal bitterness or questioning of each 
other’s motives. I have consistently tried not to be confined by 
my office, but to readi out for ideas, for understanding and for 
co-operation in the task of solving problens; 1 shall continue to 
value your jqnnpathy. 
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I have received your telegram of the 15th regarding the rail¬ 
way strike. You must have seen from the newspapers that 1 met 
a group of opposition leaders bh Satutday and Shri S. M. Jqshi 
yesterday. In spite of our genuine desire, no solution Iums 
emexig^. 

I should like to assure you that I do not have any sense of 
false prestige nor do I tvish for a confrontation wtih rallwaymen 
or for that matter with any group of workers. It was only after 
we found that the period of negotiations was being used by e^f- 
tremist union leaders to prepare for action which would have 
crippled the country's economy that Government felt it could not 
neglect its responsibility to ensure the movement of essential sup¬ 
plies. The vast majority of rajUwaymen did not go along with the 
extremist leadership but have willingly cooperated with the Gov¬ 
ernment in preventing the breakdown of our transport system. 

I am glad that you have applealed to the striking employees 
to suspend the strike. The reported ixroceedings of their Action 
Committee, however, give the impression that they want to per¬ 
sist in their present course of action. I wonder whether the res¬ 
umption of negotiations in this frame of mind would lead to any 
settlement. 

I know that there are several anomalies in our wage struc¬ 
ture. Indeed there are distortions and shortcomings in our econo¬ 
mic system and political functioning. These is scope as well as 
need for earnest discussion on all these issues at various level. I 
had hoped that you would help in this process. But 1 do feel 
that these issues shoidd be settled in a calm atmosphere and not 
when emotions are aroused, nor can any matter be decided on 
the streets. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincere, 

(Indira Ganahi) 

SBhri Jayaprakadi Narayan, 

Vellore. 
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